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Art. 1—The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. 
A Study for the Present Crisis in the Church of England. 
By the Rev. G. A. Jacob, D. D., late Head-Master of 
Christ’s Hospital. London: Strahan & Co. 1871. Pp. 
421. 


This work is, indeed, ‘a study’ for the present crisis, not 
only in the Church of England, but also in the universal 
Church of Christ upon earth. The great question which it 
discusses is one of universal and permanent interest. It is, 
moreover, one which the agitations, upheavings, and profound 
anxieties of the present crisis in the Christian world have 
brought into prominent notice, and forced on the attention 
of all earnest Christian minds. It may be, and indeed has 
been, called ‘ the great religious question of the day.’ Hence, 
as never fails in such cases, the reading public has been flooded 
with books, and pamphlets, and reviews on this great question. 
We might easily have placed at the head of this article the 
titles of twenty books, all treating of the same subject; but 
we have selected that of Dr: Jacob alone, because it seems 
to be the best, as well as the last, of all those which discuss 
the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament.’ 

‘ The words,’ says our author, ‘ which M. de Pressensé wrote 
a few years ago, in the preface to his Church History, have 
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lost none of their force and truth at the present time. “There 
is not a single religious party which does not experience the 
need either to reaffirm or to transform itself. The Churches 
born of. the grand movement of the sixteenth century are all 
involved in a serious crisis.” Whether this crisis shall, in our 
case, issue in good or in evil, is almost identical with the ques- 
tion whether the English Church has sufficient wisdom to see 
what ought be done, and sufficient courage to do it.’? 

This language is true, at least in no small measure, with 
respect to the American Churches, as well as with respect to 
those of England, and France, and Germany; and these two 
great desiderata are everywhere the same — wisdom and cour- 
age. Our author appears to possess, in an eminent degree, 
these high qualities of character, his calm, quiet courage beau- 
tifully combining with a deep, clear-seeing, and spiritual wis- , 
dom. His book is one of the most satisfactory discussions we 
have ever seen of any great question. We rejoice to learn 
that it will, ere long, be republished in this country, if, indeed, 
it has not already made its appearance from the American 
press.” 

It is not our intention to go over the precise ground occu- 
pied by Dr. Jacob. We shall, on the contrary, confine our 
attention exclusively to the subject of the ‘ Apostolical Suc- 
cession.” But what is meant by the words Apostolical Suc- 
cession? This is a very ambiguous phrase. Hence, if we 
would not lose ourselves in a fog of words, in a worse than 
idle logomachy, we must, first of all, define the precise dogma 
or proposition which we intend to discuss. 

There is, then, in this country a religious party which insists 
that three distinct orders of ministry — bishops, priests, and 
deacons— are essential to the very being or existence of a Chris- 
tian Church. The watch-word of this party is, ‘No bishop, 
no church.’ They will not commune with Christians of other 
Protestants denominations, nor admit them to their commun- 


1 Preface. 


2 Since the above was written we have received ‘D. Appleton & Co.’s 
Monthly Bulletin of New Publications, and find the work of Dr. Jacob 
therein advertised for sale, at the very moderate price of $2.00. 
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ion, because, in their opinion, they are not members of any 
Christian Church. Whether Lutherans, or Presbyterians, or 
Baptists, or Methodists, they bid them all alike to stand aside 
from ‘the altars’ which they have erected for the communion 
of the saints. This is the opinion which we intend to combat, 
because it appears to us utterly inconsistent with the teachings 
of the New Testament, as well as with the most precious catho- 
lic principles of our common Christianity. 

Consider, for a moment, the consequences of the issue which 
is thus boldly presented to the Protestant world. There are in 
this country about 200,000 Protestant Episcopalians, 800,000 
Presbyterians, 1,500,000 Baptists, and about 2,000,000 Meth- 
odists; and yet we are told, by some of themselves, that the 
smallest of all these denominations is the Church, and the only 

,Church, in this country, except the Roman Catholics. We 
are told this, not by the Protestant Episcopal Church itself, 
nor by any of her standards, but by the leaders of a sect in 
that Church, who claim for themselves and for their Church a 
monopoly of divine grace, leaving all the millions of other 
Protestant denominations, together with Jews, and Turks, and 
the heathen world, to the uncovenanted mercies of God. 

This doctrine and its consequences are thus stated by Dr. 
Jacob: ‘The doctrine of the Apostolic Succession of the min- 
istry, according to those who hold it, “ means that all men 
who have a right to be considered duly appointed ministers of 
Christ, have received from him a commission to minister in his 
name, conveyed in an outward and visible manner in a direct 
line from the holy Apostles.” That is to say, that Christ gave 
his Apostles a certain spiritual authority and power, which 
they by his direction transferred to their successors, and these 
again to others after them, and so on in a perpetual line of 
successive transmissions. The authority and power which 
have been thus transmitted are specially those of ordaining 
priests, and giving them the power of duly administering the 
sacraments, bestowing the grace of absolution, or doing other 
priestly acts. And the successors, to and through whom alone 
this authority and power have been transmitted, are bishops. 
According to this theory, the whole virtue, force, and efficacy 
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of the Christian ministry, from the Apostles to the present 
time, have been in and by this succession. Those who have 
been ordained by bishops, descended in an unbroken line of 
this succession from the Apostles, are alone lawful Christian 
ministers; since any break in the links of this ecclesiastical 
chain invalidates the whole standing of an individual fune- 
tionary, or of a Church, by cutting off, as it were, the flow of 
essential energy and divine power, by the uninterrupted com- 
munication of which the true ministerial life is enabled to act 
and move. So that there can be no true Christian ministry, 
no true Church, and no validity in the sacraments, except 
where there are ministers duly ordained by bishops who have 
received their episcopal authority and power by this uninter- 
rupted: transmission from the Apostles. All others, therefore, 
who minister in any congregation are regarded as usurpers, 
schismatics, or heretics — intruding into an oftice which is not 
-theirs—the Korah, Dathan, and Abiram of modern days— 
without lawful authority, powerless of all good, and consti- 
tuting, with their people, a band of revolters from Christ, 
instead of a branch of his Church.’ (p. 417.) This, accord- 
ing to our author, ‘is the “ Apostolical Succession,” which deals 
with Episcopacy, not as a desirable mode of government, but 
as a necessary channel of divine grace.’ (p. 421.) 

We now hold, just exactly as we have always held, Episco- 
pacy as a desirable mode of church government. But when 
it is set forth as a divine institution, and vaunted as the one 
and only ‘channel of divine grace,’ we reject it utterly, as at 
war with the glory of Christ and his Gospel. We have never, 
for one moment, had the least sympathy with a scheme which 
appears to us so high, so narrow, so exclusive, so arrogant, and 
so bigoted in its view of the Christian world. According to 

this view, the Episcopalians alone, the smallest of all the denom- 
inations of orthodox Protestants in this eountry, constitute the 
Church, while the millions of professing Christians, on all sides 
around them, are ‘ without a church, without a ministry, and 
without the sacraments’! How dark and dreadful the pros- 
pect! Who can, without the clear warrant of Scripture, 
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embrace so gloomy and so cheerless a view of the Christian 
world ? 

In the above statement of the issue we have set forth only 
the conclusion at which the High Church party arrives. In 
order to make this conclusion good it is necessary to establish 
several distinct and separate propositions, every one of which 
is indispensable to their portentous scheme of the ‘ Apostolical 
Succession.’ 

1. It is necessary, in the first place, to show from the pages 
of the New Testament, that in the Church, as constituted by 
the Apostles, there were three orders of ministry — bishops, 
priests, and deacons. 

2. In the second place, it is necessary to show that this form 
of ecclesiastical polity was not merely a fact, but also a law, 
intended by its founders for the government of the Church in 
all times and circumstances. Or, in other words, that this one 
form of polity was designed by the Apostles for the Church in 
all ages and nations, and, as such, is binding on every Christian 
community to the end of the world. 

3. In the third place, it is necessary to prove that this 
external form, or organization, is not only obligatory on all 
churches, but is so essential to the very being and character 
of the Church, that without it no religious community can be 
said to exist as a Christian church. 

4. In the fourth and last place, it must be shown that the 
Episcopal Churches of the present day, which claim to consti- 
tute the Church of Christ, have, by the laying on of hands, 
derived the powers and authority of their bishops through an 
uninterrupted succession from the Apostles themselves. 

Let these four points be established, and then, without fur- 
ther opposition, we shall admit the grand conclusion, or cli- 
max, of High Church Episcopacy, that ‘Where there is no 
bishop there is no church.’ Then shall we admit ‘the divine 
right,’ the exclusive power and authority, of bishops. Nay, 
then shall we embrace, as divinely true, the words which have 
been so often quoted from St. Ignatius, and printed in impos- 
ing capitals, that ‘ Wirnout THEsx [three orders] THERE Is NO 
cuurcH.’ Then shall we concede that, as we have not these 
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three words — bishops, priests, and deacons— all proceeding 
in unbroken, tactual succession from the fingers of the Apos- 
tles, so we are ‘ without a church or a ministry,’ and humbly 
acknowledge ourselves mistaken schismatics. But we cannot 
see without the light of evidence. Hence, until these four 
several points be established, or at least some plausible reason 
be adduced in their favor, we can hardly, with a clear con- 
science, admit that the whole Protestant world, minus a frac- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, breathes the spirit and deserves 
the doom of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

We may be very greatly deceived, but it does seem to us 
that pretensions so high and exclusive have seldom, if ever, 
been founded on proofs so slender and shadowy. ‘The idea,’ 
says Dr. Jacob, ‘which forms the foundation of this dogma 
[of Apostolical Succession] appeared in some slight form as 
early as the beginning of the third century, when it supplied 
Tertullian with one of his weapons against some heretical 
churches. But it was matured and put forth more distinctly 
in modern times.’ The truth is, as we shall hereafter see, it 
was first believed, and then proved. Indeed, as we expect to 
show, it requires a strong belief and lively imagination to give 
form and substance to the shadows on which this dogma is 
based. We intend to test it, first, by the teachings of the 
New Testament, and then by the doctrines of the very Arti- 
cles and Confession of Faith which its advocates have taken a 
solemn vow to preach and maintain. 

1. How is it shown, then (to begin with the first of the 
above points), ‘from the pages of the New Testament, that in 
the Church, as constituted by the Apostles, there were three 
orders of ministry — bishops, priests, and deacons’? In other 
words, where, and how, are these three orders of the ministry 
found in the pages of the New Testament? It is, indeed, con- 
fessedly so very difficult to find these ‘ three orders,’ even as a 
fact, in the New Testament, that the most learned prelates 
and divines of the Church of England have been accustomed 
to call in the aid of tradition to illuminate its obscure pages, 
and help them in the painful search. In his celebrated work 
on Church Government, for example, the learned John Potter, 
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D. D., and Archbishop of Canterbury, will not, in his search 
after the ‘ three orders,’ venture into the darkness of the New 
Testament without the lantern of tradition to guide his steps. 
Thus he says: ‘ The following treatise contains “ An account 
of the constitution, government, and rights of the Christian 
Church, chiefly as they are described by the Scriptures, and 
the Fathers of the three first centuries,” whose sense I have 
represented, for the most part, in their own words, to avoid 
mistakes.’ This appeal to the Fathers of the first three cen- 
turies is, he thinks, ‘the best method of discovering the genu- 
ine sense of Scripture.’ True, we agree with him, if the ‘ three 
orders’ are to be found in the New Testament, then the best’ 
method, nay, then the only method, to make this discovery, is 
to seek it, not in the divine record itself, but in the Fathers of 
the first three centuries. In the writings of these Fathers, 
indeed, we may easily find the three orders of the ministry — 
‘bishops, priests, and deacons ’— clearly set forth in a blaze 
of light. Nothing seems to flow more easily, or clearly, or 
conspicuously, or in a more orderly array, from their pens. 
But where, in the whole New Testament, will you find them, 
even once, set forth at all, much less in the unequivocal man- 
ner of the Fathers? Ifin the New Testament they were only 
once set forth in this manner—‘ bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons ’— as they are everywhere set forth by the Fathers, how 
much obscure toil would have been spared the High Church 
school! How triumphantly would they have appealed to this 
one passage, and give the Fathers some little rest! But; as it 
is, they seem utterly unable to get along without ‘ the Fathers 
of the first three centuries,’ and, consequently, they are always 
summoning them as witnesses to ‘the genuine sense of Scrip- 
ture,’ just as if the Scripture had no genuine sense of its own. 

‘If any one of them,’ says our author, on the very next page, 
‘should be thought to speak with less caution, or carry their 
expressions higher than could be wished, as the best men in 
the heat of disputation, or at other times through too much 
zeal, often do, all candid and impartial readers will easily be 
persuaded to make a just allowance for it.’ Most assuredly 


1 Preface, p. 1. 
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we can make not only a just, but even a generous, allowance 
for all these things in the early ‘ Fathers of the Church.’ But 
then we cannot allow their fanciful analogies, their loose and 
inaccurate views of Scripture, their glowing zeal and hyper- 
bolical expressions, to mislead us as to the pure, simple, and 
exact truth of God’s word. 


Even Ignatius, in his ‘too great zeal’ for the dignity and glory 
of the Episcopate, shall not thus mislead us, or blind us by the 
memory of his martyrdom. He did not know, what history has 
since so very clearly revealed, that he was thus sowing the seeds 
of Popery. Hence, after every possible allowance, we shall 

‘follow the rule laid down by Ignatius himself, namely: ‘ Stop 
your ears, as often as any one shall speak contrary to Jesus 
Christ.’ The Fathers contradict one another. Indeed, each 
Father contradicts himself, as well as the other Fathers. We 
need a more steady, certain, and consistent guide than the 
Fathers to show us ‘ the sense of Scripture,’ and this guide we 
have in the Scriptures themselves. ‘The Fathers of the first 
three centuries’ are, indeed, as Dr. Jacob clearly shows, sure 
and certain guides, not to ‘the genuine sense of Scripture,’ 
but to the errors and superstitions of the Church of Rome.’ 
Hence, as Protestants, the New Testament is our guide. 


We have followed, with great care, every step of Archbishop 
Potter’s search in the New Testament after ‘ the three orders’ 
of the ministry. Now what, after all his learned diligence in 
this search, has he found? We have only to examine the 
third chapter of his work, entitled ‘The Government of the 
Church in the Time of the Apostles,’ in order to see what he 
has found. In the Epistle to the Ephesians (iv. 11) he finds 
that Christ gave five distinct classes of persons —‘ apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers.’ If to these we 
add ‘bishops, presbyters, and deacons,’ elsewhere mentioned 
in Scripture, we shall have eight names, or classes of persons, 
among whom the Archbishop seeks his ‘three orders’ of the 
ministry, or the constitution of the Episcopacy. But which 
three does he select? He does not seem at all particular. He 


1 Epistle to the Thrallians, 2 1X. 2 See Appendix A, pp. 371—399. 
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first selects one three, and then another, only he makes way 
for a third, and so on to the end of the chapter. 

He seems sadly perplexed. He finds the words bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons in the New Testament, but he never 
finds them arranged in this order. He finds ‘ bishops and dea- 
cons,’ ‘ presbyters and deacons,’ but he never once finds in the 
New Testament ‘ bishops, presbyters, and deacons.’ Nay, he 
never once finds ‘bishops and presbyters’ joined together in 
the New Testament, as if they were distinct orders of ministry. 
If this formula—‘ bishops, presbyters, and deacons,’ or even 
‘bishops and presbyters’—so important in the eyes of High 
Church Episcopalians, could only once be found in the New 
Testament, what a world of trouble it would have saved them! 
What perplexity of head, and what distraction of heart, would 
it have banished from their iabors! Aye, and what a divine 
illumination it would have given to the New Testament itself! 
Is it any wonder, then, that, in their search after ‘the three 
holy orders,’ they should so eagerly fly from the obscure pages 
of the New Testament to the highly-illuminated writings of 
St. Ignatius? Is it any wonder that, instead of wasting their 
time and wearing out their souls over the dark pages of the 
Apostles, they should seek the all-cheering light of truth in 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers? Is it any wonder that, 
in their thirst for knowledge, they should quit the arid waste, 
the desolate wilderness, of the New Testament and slake their 
appetite in the green pastures of ‘the three first centuries’? 
‘Order is Heaven’s first law.’ Hence, as there can be no 
order in ‘the kingdom of heaven’ upon earth without ‘ bishops, 
priests, and deacons,’ how strange— how passing strange — 
that this divine order is not more clearly revealed by Christ 
and his Apostles! How strange, how wonderful, that this 
divine order, this heavenly hierarchy, should be so explicitly 
revealed in each and every one of the Epistles of St. Ignatius, 
and yet not once in any one of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment! 

Some attempt has been made toward a solution of this mys- 
tery. It has been suggested, by more writers than one, that 
St. Ignatius must have had a private revelation from St. John, 
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whose disciple he was, on the all-important subject of ‘ the 
three orders.’ The good Father himself, however, has nowhere 
thrown out the least hint of any such private revelation from 
St. John, as, no doubt, in his great zeal he would have done 
if such had been the fact. Dr. Chapin,’ Bishop Kip,? and 
others of the same school, think that Ignatius must have 
known all about the sublime secret of the three divinely 
appointed orders, because he was the disciple of St. John, and 
personally known to him. ‘ He must have known whether it 
was so,’ says the former, ‘as he was the disciple and pupil of 
St. John.’ The latter says: ‘St. Ignatius, who personally 
knew the Apostles, after mentioning the three orders of the 
ministry, declares, “ WirHouT THESE THERE Is NO CHURCH.” 
And he was one contemporary with the immediate disciples 
of our Lord. But who—we appeal to your reason — who 
was most likely to know what was necessary to the constitu- 
tion of the Church — Ignatius, who had been a disciple of St. 
John, and gathered instruction from his holy lips, or those 
who, in the nineteenth century, having separated from the 
Church (of Rome?), hesitate not to pronounce its Apostolic 
ministry “a cunningly devised fable”?’ But Ignatius himself 
pretends to no such esoteric knowledge as derived from St. 
John, or from the other Apostles. We solemnly protest, then, 
against the monstrous injustice of trying and condemning the 
Protestant world on the charge of heresy and schism, because 
they know nothing of any such private revelation from St. 
John to Ignatius. If St. John held the dogma of ‘the three 
orders,’ and considered it essential to the very being of a 
church, why — we appeal to the reason of mankind — is there 
not some little hint of it in some of his writings? Why, for 
the enlightenment of the universal Church, did he merely 
whisper this all-important and soul-saving secret in the ear 
of Ignatius, and say not one syllable about it either in his 
Gospel, or in his Epistles, or in the Apocalypse? We appeal 
from all such surmises, or conjectures of High Church prelates 
and divines, to the infallible word of God. 

Nor does Ignatius pretend that he derives his doctrine of 


1 The Primitive Church, p. 209. 2 Double Witness, p. 71. 
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‘the three orders’ from the Scriptures. In none of his Zpistles 
is there a single reference to any passage or text of Scripture 
which is supposed to countenance the scheme of his ‘three 
orders.’ This scheme, if we may judge from his writings, was 
derived neither from St. John, nor from the word of God. 
Where, then, did he find his three orders of ‘ bishops, priests, 
and deacons’? If he derived them secretly from St. John, 
the seed certainly fell upon good ground, and speedily brought 
forth more than a hundredfold. But he derived them, as we 
shall presently see, from his notions of ‘the heavenly hier- 
archy,’ in the image of which he supposed the earthly hier- 
archy to have been constructed. All this is very wonderful; 
and when we come to examine in detail the fanciful notions of 
Ignatius, it will appear that his scheme (if scheme it may be 
called) is utterly inconsistent with the views of those who 
appeal with the greatest confidence to his authority. The 
same thing is true of the fanciful speculations of Clement of 
Alexandria (A. D. 175). He says: ‘The Terrestrial Church 
is the image of the Celestial.’ ‘ And in another place he says: 
“I ¢magine the progressions of the Church, of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, to be imitations of the angelic glory.”’* But 
the question is, not what St. Ignatius, or St. Clement, was 
pleased to wmagine, but what St. Paul, or St. John, was pleased 
to teach respecting the constitution of the Church. The ques- 
tion “is, not what the ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ as they are called, 
dreamed or fancied, but what the Apostles themselves taught 
respecting ‘ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ We know, indeed, 
that the good, childlike Fathers were full of ‘the angelic glory’ 
of these orders, but we are now engaged, not with the fond 
hallucinations of men, but with the inspired teachings of the 
New Testament. We shall hereafter confront the advocates 
of High Church Episcopacy with their own witnesses, espe- 
cially with Ignatius, who is deemed by them the most impor- 
tant of all; fur, in fact, they have merely looked into their 
writings, and run away with the three words, bishops, priests, 
and deacons, without stopping to consider that their views are 
diametrically opposed to those advocated by themselves. In 


1 Chapin’s Primitive Church, p. 34. 
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the meantime, although we can easily make not only a just 
but a generous allowance for all the fancies of the Fathers, 
however glowing and gaudy, we cannot agree that their emag- 
inations shall be erected into standards for the trial, the con- 
demnation, and the unchurching of the Protestant world of 
the nineteenth century. We are disciples, not of St. Ignatius, 
nor of St. Clement, but of Christ and his Apostles. 

Let us, then, return to Archbishop Potter, and to the New 
Testament. He finds, as we have already said, the words 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons in the New Testament. But 
he never finds them there in this order, nor altogether in any 
other order. He finds in one place bishops and deacons, and 
in another presbyters and deacons, but nowhere bishops and 
presbyters, much less bishops, presbyters, and deacons. If any 
High Church Episcopalian could only find this simple colloca- 
tion of words, bishops and presbyters, in the New Testament, 
then a new light would break upon his scheme. But there is 
no such light in the New Testament. How do we know, 
then, but that these two words, dishops and presbyters, as used 
in the New Testament, are only different names for precisely 
one and the same office or order? This question could not 
have escaped the attention of Archbishop Potter. 

Hence he says: ‘I will not take upon me to decide this con- 
troversy (that is, whether the bishops and presbyters of the 
New Testament are one and the same order or not), which has 
exercised the pens of many wise and learned men, but only 
suggest a few things, which I shall leave to the judgment of 
the impartial reader.’ (p. 102.) He then proceeds to give his 
reasons for the opinion that the bishops and presbyters spoken 
of in the New Testament are different orders of ministry, and 
not one and the same with different names only. But, with 
all due respect to the learned Archbishop, we venture to affirm 
that this question does not admit of debate. Let ‘the impar- 
tial reader,’ to whom he appeals, hear and decide. 

One of the most unequivocal proof-texts in the Scriptures, 
in relation to the point before us, is found in Acts xx. 17, 
compared with verse 28. Paul, on his journey to Jerusalem, 
sent from Miletus and called the presbyters, zoeafutépouc of 
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Ephesus. And to the same presbyters, when they had come 
together, he says: ‘Take heed to yourselves, and to all the 
flock over whom the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, 
émeaxoztoug, to feed the church of God which he hath purchased 
with his blood.’ Thus, both these words, presbyters and bish- 
ops, are used by St. Paul, in one and the same place, to denote 
precisely the same men or ministers of the Church. The 
fact is, that beshops was the Greek and presbyters the Jewish 
name for one and the same order in the ministry of the Primi- 
tive Church. 

Another text, equally clear, is found in the first chapter of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus. ‘For this cause I left thee in 
Crete,’ says the Apostle, ‘that thou shouldst set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain presbyters, zpeafutépouc, 
in every city, as I had appointed thee.’ Then, in prescribing 
the qualifications of presbyters, St. Paul says: ‘A d¢shop must 
be blameless as the steward of God.’ Now, in view of these 
passages of Scripture, as well as of others which might be 
quoted, we reaffirm our position, that the question as to the 
identity of the bishops and presbyters, spoken of in the New 
Testament, ‘does not admit of debate.’ And we make this 
assertion without the least fear of contradiction. 

This question did, at one time, as Archbishop Potter alleges, 
‘exercise the pens of many wise and learned men.’ But that 
time has passed away, and at last it is universally admitted, 
by the advocates of High Church Episcopacy, that there is no 
difference, except one of name, between the bishops and pres- 
byters of the New Testament. Thus says Dr. Chapin: ‘It is 
evident, from a comparison of certain passages of Scripture, 
that the terms Presbyter and Bishop are often used in the 
Bible to designate the same class of officers.”' The emphasis 
is his, not ours. But he continues: ‘ This indiscriminate use 
of the words Bishop and Presbyter is never found owt of the 
New Testament [though it is always found im the New Testa- 
ment], nor later than about A. D. 65. In the days of Igna- 
tius, 107,’ and so forth. But have we to do with Ignatius? 
We know that Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, was always 


1 Chapin on the Primitive Church. Chap. XIV, p. 147. 
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full, even to overflowing, of the distinction and difference be- 
tween bishops and presbyters; but we are now concerned with 
the teachings of Christ and his Apostles. 

The Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, the latest English advocate 
of High Church Episcopacy, also admits the identity of the 
bishops and presbyters spoken of in the New Testament. 
‘The one thing,’ says he, ‘chiefly needful to make the truth 
clear, is simply the straightforward acceptance of what is mani- 
festly the plain usage of the New Testament, viz.: the em- 
ployment of éztoxozo¢g and zpecfutepo¢ as equivalent terms, 
one of office and the other of age, as the Fathers repeatedly 
tell us; or it may be (as has been conjectured), the former the 
Gentile, the latter the Jewish name. And the chief cause of 
the apparent difficulty appears to rise from the forced glosses 
that have been needlessly and mischievously devised in old 
tumes to escape admitting their equivalence.’ + 

A pretty severe sentence this, it must be conceded, on all such 
advocates of Episcopacy as Archbishop Potter. Nay, on all ‘the 
wise and learned men’ who so long ‘exercised their pens’ and 
racked their ingenuity to escape the dire necessity of ‘ admit- 
ting the equivalence’ of New Testament ‘bishops and pres- 
byters.’ The same admission is made by all the advocates of 
High Church Episcopacy who have recently appeared in the 
field of controversy. They have sounded a retreat from the 


old position, and fallen back upon anewone. They have, one. 


and all, incontinently ‘changed their base’ and opened a new 
fire. But, unless we are greatly mistaken, they have fully 
equalled, if not surpassed, ‘the wise and learned men’ of old, 
in ‘the forced glosses’ which they have ‘needlessly and mis- 
chievously devised,’ in order to cover their new position. Ere 
we come to this point, however, let us notice one or two fea- 
tures in this memorable retreat of archbishops, High Church 
prelates, learned divines, and all ‘the wise men’ who have 
racked their ingenuity to find their idea of a bishop in the 
New Testament — more memorable than ‘ The Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand’! 

1. They desert Christ and his Apostles to camp with Igna- 


1 Haddan on Apostolical Succession. Chap. IV, p. 75. 
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tius. After having perplexed themselves and others, for more 
than a century, with a ‘needless and mischievous’ dispute 
about words, they turn right around and say to their adversa- 
ries, What do we care about words? Names are nothing with 
us who claim to be simple, sincere, and enlightened inquirers 
after truth. You may have the name, but, as for our part, we 
will still hold fast to the thing. In other terms, after having 
‘darkened counsel by words without knowledge,’ for a cen- 
tury and more, they attempt to cover a disastrous and disgrace- 
ful retreat by affecting a most profound contempt for all dis- 
putes about mere words! Thus says Mr. Haddan, just after 
having admitted ‘the equivalence’ of New Testament ‘ bishops 
and presbyters,’ ‘once take the clear usage of Scripture for 
granted, and rise of course, also, above the childishness which 
cannot distinguish words from things.’ The clear usage of 
Scripture! But who made this usage clear? A1l those writers, 
we answer with pride and pleasure, who so long resisted ‘ the 
forced glosses’ and other ‘ mischievous’ attempts devised by 
High Church £piscopalians to darken and confound the clear 
meaning of Scripture. We are glad, however, that their eyes 
have been opened at last, and we here note, with joy, this 
hard-earned victory as one of the good fruits of controversy. 
Mr. Chapin, no less than Haddan and others, now depre- 
cates a dispute ‘about mere words.’ Yet, in spite of this, he 
has a learned distinction between ‘ Presbyter-Bishops’ and 
‘Apostolic Bishops’ (pp. 161—167). By ‘ Presbyter-Bishops,’ 
he means the bishops of the New Testament, who, as he 
admits, were merely presbyters. Why, then, not call them 
simply presbyters? Does he wish the word to bud, and blos- 
som, and bear fruit, like Aaron’s rod? If otherwise, why does 
he not confine himself to ‘the form of sound words,’ to the 
simple purity of gospel speech? And by ‘ Apostolic Bishops,’ 
he means those bishops whom, as he contends, the Apostles 
ordained arid set to rule over mere presbyters. But, as we 
have already seen, this jargon is wholly unknown to the Scrip- 
tures. The New Testament speaks of the one order, which 
it sometimes calls presbyters, and sometimes bishops. Why, 
then, this far-fetched jargon about ‘ Presdyter-Bishops’ and 
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‘Apostolic Bishops’? The Apostles themselves, if we may 
judgé from their writings, knew nothing of these two sorts of 
bishops; and how can we, who dare not resort to ‘forced 
glosses,’ or ‘mischievous’ conceits, judge of their meaning 
otherwise than from their writings? We know, as the phi- 
losopher of Malmesbury has well said, that ‘words are the 
counters of wise men, but the money of fools.’ But who are 
wise? Are they the disputers of this world? Are they the suc- 
cessors of the men who, for a century, darkened and perplexed 
one of the very clearest portions of Scripture by a mere dispute 
about words? The truth is, that in spite of his admission in 
the chapter entitled ‘ Presbyters or Bishops’ (using both words 
as denoting the same thing), and in spite of his vast superiority 
to mere words, we shall soon detect him in the attempt to pass 
off his ‘counters’ for current coin. For, although routed, 
‘horse, foot, and dragoon,’ as to the scriptural use of the term 
bishop, the champions of Apostolical Succession still return to 
the encounter, and endeavor to catch simple souls with this 
very word bishop, which means so very differently in our day 
from what it did in the time of the Apostles. 
Archbishop Potter, feeling the darkness around him, speaks 
with a very commendable modesty. He is evidently inclined 
to the opinion, that ‘bishops, presbyters, and deacons,’ may 
be found in the New Testament; but, not venturing to decide 
the question whether ‘bishops and presbyters’ are not the 
same thing under different names, he wanders elsewhere in 
search of his three Episcopal orders. Accordingly, on page 
98, he finds them in ‘an apostle, a prophet, and an evangelist.’ 
Again, on page 106, he says: ‘ Hence it plainly appears, that 
in this age there were three distinct orders of ministers in the 
Church, namely, that of deacons, another of presbyters, and 
over them a superior order, in which were not only apostles, 
but also Timothy and Titus, who governed the churches in 
which they resided, when the above-mentioned epistles were 
written to them.’ Who, then, was Timothy? Here we find 
him in the same order with the Apostles, but on page 98 he 
is ‘a deacon.’ ‘Timotheus,’ says he, ‘was an evangelist, and 
preached the gospel to the Corinthians, as St. Paul affirms; 
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but he did (dcazxoverv) minister as a deacon to St. Paul. So 
that there were in this company an apostle, a prophet, and an 
evangelist, or deacon.’ Thus, Timothy is so very accommo- 
dating that he enters the order of ‘the apostles,’ or of ‘the 
deacons,’ just as it may happen to suit the purpose of the 
learned Archbishop! Finally, on page 102, we have ‘ bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons’; but then this is taken, not from 
the Scriptures, but from the Fathers. Alas, how dark and 
doubtful seems to be the search! If, out of the eight classes 
mentioned in the Scriptures— apostles, bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, evangelists, prophets, pastors, teachers—the good 
archbishop can only catch any three names together, he seems 
to be moderately satisfied with the result! Is it any wonder, 
then, that he should have regarded the aid of the Fathers as 
‘the best method of discovering the genuine sense of the 
Scriptures’ on this very dark subject? Vo one, indeed, is ever 
so much in need of such foreign aid as when he seeks in the 
Scriptures what does not exist in them. 

The first grand search after ‘the three orders’—‘ bishops, 
priests, and deacons’— is now at an end, is now universally 
abandoned. During that search it was contended, as we have 
seen, that the ‘bishops, priests, and deacons’ of the present 
day occupy the place of the bishops, priests, and deacons of 
the New Testament. But now even Bishop Onderdonk, the 
redoubtable champion of High Church Episcopacy, acknowl- 
edges the fallacy of this once hotly advocated hypothesis. ‘As 
the readers of this essay,’ says he, ‘may not be familiar with 
the controversy [of the past], it is proper to advert to the fact 
that the name “ bishops,” which now designates the highest 
grade of the ministry, is not appropriated to that office in 
Scripture. That name is given to the middle order, or pres- 
byters; and all that we read in the New Testament concern- 
ing “ bishops” (including, of course, the words “ overseers” 
and “ oversight,” which have the same derivation), is regarded 
as pertaining to that middle grade.’? Bishops and presbyters 
are, then, according to the American bishop, identically one 
and the same in the Scriptures, a point which is, at present, 


1 Bishop Onderdonk’s Hpiscopacy Tested by Scripture. 
2 
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universally conceded by the advocates of High Church Epis- 
copacy. 

We shall, with two reflections, take leave of Archbishop 
Potter. In the first place, when he looked for his ‘three 
orders’ among the classes of persons mentioned in the fourth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, he was seeking the 
living among the dead. For these classes— apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers— were distinguished, as is 
now universally admitted, not into the ‘ ministry of orders,’ 
but into the ‘ ministry of gifts,’ which were bestowed for the 
planting and training of the Church, and not for its perma- 
nent government and discipline. Hence they have long since 
passed away. Archbishop Potter ought to have known this, 
and borne it in mind, for, more than a century before his time, 
it was clearly shown by the illustrious Hooker, in his Eecles:- 
astical Polity. ‘I beseech them,’ says Hooker, ‘ which have 
hitherto troubled the Church with questions about degrees 
and ecclesiastical calling, because they principally ground 
themselves upon two places (1 Cor. xii. 25 . . . . and Eph. 
iv. 11), that all partiality being laid aside, they would sincerely 
weigh and examine whether they have not misinterpreted both 
places, and by surmising incompatible offices, when nothing is 
meant but merely graces, gifts, and abilities which Christ be- 
stowed.” Yet was it more than a century, after this truth was 
proclaimed, before the advocates of High Church Episcopacy 
could so far lay aside their ‘ partiality’ as to see and admit 
that Ephesians iv. 11 refers to the ‘ ministry of gifts,’ and not 
to the ‘ ministry of orders.’ Thanks to their adversaries, how- 
ever, they see it now, and have, consequently, ceased to seek 
‘the living among the dead,’ or their ‘three orders’ in the 
passage of Scripture so long and so vainly belabored by 
them ! 

In the second place, the attempt of Archbishop Potter to 
find his ‘ three orders’ in the bishops, presbyters, and deacons 


of the New Testament was also a signal failure. After a_ 


contest of more than a century this point was also gained by 
the champions of the truth; and it is now, as we have seen, 


1 Ecc. Pol., 13 y., c. 87. 5. 8. 
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universally conceded, that the bishops mentioned in the New 
Testament are merely presbyters, or elders, with a Greek 
name — nothing more. 

We are not surprised, that the modesty of bishops should, 
at first, have shrunk from putting themselves in the place of 
the Apostles. The only wonder is, that, after their former 
signal defeats, they should so boldly lay claim to the high 
place and unique grandeur of the Apostles, but also to some 
of theirsmost sublime prerogatives. No longer willing to 
occupy the place of the bishops of the New Testament, who 
have been shown, as they themselves admit, to be only pres- 
byters under a different name, they now strike boldly for the 
very place and office of the Apostles themselves. This is their 
new programme — this the new base upon which they now fall 
back and entrench themselves for a final conflict of arms. 
Let us examine this new position, then, let us try their new 
fortifications, and see whether, after all, they are any better 
than ‘forced glosses’ and ‘mischievous perversions’ of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

We wish our exact position, however, to be clearly under- ° 
stood and distinctly borne in mind. We do not object to 
‘bishops, presbyters, and deacons,’ as three orders of the 
Christian ministry, for we believe, no less than our adversaries, 
that these three orders are necessary to the most perfect consti- 
tution of the Church as an organized society. We only insist 
with Jerome, and Hooker, and other illustrious champions of 
Episcopacy, that they are human, and not of divine origin, so 
that they do not enter into the very essence of the Church as 
constituted by Christ and his Apostles. We only oppose those 
High Church Episcopalians, who, not satisfied to accept Epis- 
copacy as the best form of government for the Church, insist 
that it is a divinely-appointed institution, without which no 
religious community can exist as a Church of Christ. On the 
contrary, not claiming a monopoly of all the wisdom in the 
world, we freely acknowledge the right of other Christian com- 
munities to adopt that form of government which to them 
seems best adapted to their wants, circumstances, and mission 
to mankind. We acknowledge them to be true churches of 
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Christ, just as freely and fully as if they had adopted, instead 
of rejecting, that form of government which to us seems the 
wisest and the best for ourselves. This is the exact point in 
dispute. Hence, let our adversaries show, if they can, that the 
three orders of the ministry, ‘ bishops, priests, and deacons,’ 
are set forth in the New Testament, and made obligatory on 
all Christian communities as essential to their character as 
churches of Christ. 

It is a suspicious circumstance, it seems to us, that, in the 
discussion of their new programme or scheme, our opponents 
still stand so much in need of the assistance of ‘ the Fathers of 
the first three centuries.’ The Fathers, after all, are their great 
stronghold, or at least their great outwork, on which they place 
their chief reliance. They may infer, if they please, that be- 
cause ‘ bishops, priests, and deacons,’ as three distinct orders, 
may be so easily found in the Fathers they must have their 
counterparts in the New Testament. But this, to say the 
least, is merely a human inference, and not a divine law. If 
‘the three orders,’ or their equivalents, swst or do exist in the 
New Testament, we wish them to show us where and how they 
may be found therein. We demand a ‘thus saith the Lord,’ or 
an unanswerable inference from such an injunction, ere we 
can proceed to unchurch Christian denominations as good as, 
if not better than, ourselves. 

Our opponents tell us that all legitimate or Christian bishops 
stand in the place of the Apostles. But where is the scrip- 
tural proof of this assertion? We demand scriptural proof, 
because it is our right and our duty to do so, and not because 
we suppose or admit for a moment that they prove, even from 
the Fathers, that their bishops stand in the place of the Apos- 
tles. Hence, before we come to their pretended proofs from 
the Scripture, let us examine the testimony which they have 
so abundantly alleged out of the Fathers. Do the Fathers, 
then, show, or even assert, that ‘ bishops stand in the place of 
the Apostles’ ? 

S:. Ignatius is, as every one knows, the first and the greatest 
of their authorities. What, then, saith Ignatius? We do not 
« bject to the testimony of this good Father, but, then, we in- 
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tend to examine it and see what ¢¢ 7s. We have never ceased 
to wonder that the impugners of High Church Episcopacy, or 
the Apostolical Succession, should have deemed it. necessary 
and taken so much trouble to deny the genuineness of the 
Epistles of Ignatius, as if they gave the least countenance 
or support to that portentous heresy. For our part we are 
perfectly willing to admit the genuineness of these Hpiséles, 
one and all, just as they are set forth by Archbishop Wake, 
the immediate predecessor of Archbishop Potter in the See of 
Canterbury. But, then, having admitted the witness and the 
genuineness of his Hpzstles, we intend to examine them, and 
not allow our adversaries to snatch up the mere words ‘ bish- 
ops, priests, and deacons,’ and run away with shouts of victory. 
‘Words are merely the counters of wise men.’ Let us, then, 
examine the words of Ignatius, and see if they put ‘ bishops in 
the place of the Apostles.’ 

‘Let all,’ says he, ‘ reverence the Deacons, as Jesus Christ ; 
and the Bishop, as the Father; the Presbyters, as the Sanhe- 
drim of God and the College of the Apostles” Again he 
says, ‘See that ye all follow your Bishop, as Jesus Christ the 
Father; and the Presbyters, as the Apostles.’* Once more he 
says, ‘I exhort you, that ye study to do all things in a divine 
concord: your Bishops presiding in the place of God; your 
Presbyters in the place of the Apostles; and your Deacons, 
most dear to me, being intrusted with the ministry of Jesus 
Christ, who was with the Father before all ages, and appeared 
to us in the end.’?® 

Now, in these passages, as well as throughout all the Apis- 
tles of Ignatius, the bishops are represented as standing in 
‘the place of God,’ and the presbyters as in ‘the place of the 
Apostles.’ In no one instance, indeed, is there the slightest 
intimation that the bishops are in the place of the Apostles, 
or that they are the successors of the Apostles. The presby- 
ters, and the presbyters alone, are everywhere and always 
represented by Ignatius as standing in the place of the Apos- 
tles. Is it not strange, then, passing strange, that these very 
passages should be so often quoted, as they are, by High 

1 Epistle to the Trallians. 2 Epistle to the Smyrneans. 3 Ibid. 
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Church Episcopalians, to prove that bishops are the successors 
of the Apostles # 

If they prove any 
not the bishops, are th 
bishop, according to Ignatius, ogcup 
in the hierarchy of the Church than did the Apostles them- 
selves; Ae stands in the place of God. Now, this authority, 
if it be good for anything, is good only for the ‘Man of Sin’ 
(whoever he may be) that ° sitteth in the temple of God, and 
showeth himself as God.’ Is it not strange, then — is it not 


1] — that these very words should be quoted and 


truly wonderft 
relied on, not by Ultramontane Romanists, but by High Chureh 


Episcopalians, to support their heresy? They are welcome to 
all such testimony. 


It is very remarkable that in the first passage above quoted, 


as well as in others of the Ignatian Fpistles, the deacon is put 
put no 


in the place of Jesus Christ, while the presbyters are 
higher than the place of the Apostles. Now, how did this 
utter subversion of ‘ the three orders,’ as held in modern times, 
happen in the hands of St. Ignatius ! It must be exceedingly 
painfal, one would imagine, to our High Church bishops, who 


Jace of the Apostles, to see the deacon thus 


only claim the p 
elevated over their heads into the place of Jesus Christ him- 


self. Hence we shall endeavor to explain the enigma to their 
entire satisfaction. Dr. Jacob, unless we are greatly deceived, 
has furnished the clue to this distressing enigma, Or mystery, 
though he does not att 

‘At the present time,’ 
in nothing from those of a pr 


thing they prove that the presbyters, and 
e successors of the Apostles. The 
‘es a much higher place 


empt its solution. 
says he, ‘the services of a deacon differ 


esbyter, except that he does not 
consecrate the elements at the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, or read “the Absolution » 1 the Liturgy. He now but 
seldom rétains the office for more than one year, regarding it 
as a mere stepping stone to the higher order. And thus the 
diaconate is stripped of its distinctive character, and rendered 
almost useless in our Chureh. It was very different in the 
Church of ancient times. Not only were the deacon’s fanc- 
tions quite distinct from those of the presbyter, but he con- 
tinued in his office for a much longer period, or it might be 
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even for life. Indeed, deacons, from their immediate contact 
with their bishops, and from many matters of order and disci- 
pline being entrusted to them, together with other incidental 
circumstances in particular churches, sometimes became per- 
sons of great importance, and looked down upon presbyters as 
beneath them. That this was not so very uncommon an occur- 
rence may be inferred from the Council of Nice (and other 
Councils) against it, as well as from Jerome’s sharp remon- 
strance, half a century later, against certain deacons at Rome. 
And, although such conduct was an abuse of their privileges, 
it shows plainly that it was by no means the custom then for 
deacons to regard their office as a mere temporary step to a 
higher ministry. And the same thing is further indicated by 
the circumstance, also mentioned by Jerome, that deacons 
chose one of their number and made him an archdeacon, an 
office then, as well as now, considered superior to an ordinary 
presbyter.’ ? 

Thus we see the reason why the good Ignatius placed ‘ the 
deacon, so dear to him, above the presbyter. This was, of 
course, not according to the divine order and concord of the 
New Testament, but arose out of the circumstances of the 
time and the force of custom. Hence, one of the most illus- 
trious of the Latin Fathers, St. Jerome, rebuked this violent 
innovation on the order of the Scriptures. In relation to one 
of Jerome’s “pistles, Bishop Stillingfleet says: ‘The scope 
and drift of his epistle, is to chastise the arrogance of one who 
made deacons superior to presbyters. “IT hear that a certain 
one hath broken out into such folly, that he ranks deacons 
before presbyters, that is, before bishops;” and so [Jerome] 
spends a great part of his epistle to prove that a bishop and 
presbyter are the same.’* Now, why do not our modern High 
Church bishops, like St. Jerome, ‘chastise the arrogance’ of 
their own witness, St. Ignatius, who ‘broke out into such folly’ 
as to ‘rank deacons before presbyters, that is, before bishops’? 
Is it because that, while he ranks the deacon above presbyters 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. Lecture IT, p. 61. 


2 Stillingfleet’s Irenicum. Part II, Chap. VI, p. 292. 
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and the Apostles, he at the same time ranked the bishop above 
both Christ and his Apostles ? 

The way in which St. Ignatius, the good Bishop of Antioch, 
happened to break ‘ out into such folly,’ as St. Jerome calls it, 
may be easily explained. He did not, as we have already said, 
pretend to derive his view of ‘the three orders’ from the Bible. 
On the contrary, he derived it from the supposed resemblance 
or analogy between the earthly and the heavenly hierarchy. 
As in the heavenly there are the Father, the Son, and the holy 
Apostles, so in the earthly there are the ‘ Bishop, the Deacon, 
and the Presbyters.’ The poor presbyters are allowed to stand, 
not even in the place of the angels, but in the place of the 
Apostles, while the deacon is exalted into the place of Jesus 
Christ, from which he ‘looks down upon the presbyters as 
beneath him’! Now, we fearlessly ask any unbiased reader, 
if it is not truly wonderful that any set of men, and much 
more that learned prelates, should quote the Epistles of Igna- 
tius to show, not that presbyters, but that bishops, are ‘ the 
successors of the Apostles’? And is it not still more wonder- 
ful, if possible, that they should quote, in favor of their theory, 
the very words of Ignatius, in which he ranks the deacons 
above presbyters and the Apostles themselves, and exalts them 
into the place of Jesus Christ ? 

However strange it may seem, this is done by Dr. Chapin, 
consequently by Bishop Kip, and by a host of other writers. 
Thus, in the Double Witness, Bishop Kip quotes the words 
of Ignatius: ‘ Let all reverence the Deacon, as Jesus Christ ; 
and the Bishop, as the Father; and the Presbyters, as the San- 
hedrim of God, as the College of the Apostles.’ (p. 71.) Dr.’ 
Chapin is more circumspect; he omits the last and most con- 
clusive words—‘and the Presbyters, as the College of the 
Apostles. Thus, having quoted the first part of the sentence 
—‘ reverence the Deacons as Jesus Christ, and the Bishops as 
the Father, and the Presbyters as the Council of God ’— he 
then stops, omiting the last clause, ‘and the Presbyters ... . 
as the College of the Apostles.’ In like manner, he says of 
Ignatius: ‘So also he speaks of the Bishops as presiding in 
the place of God’; taking care, again, to omit, from the same 
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sentence, the words, ‘and your Preshyters in the place of the 
Council of the Apostles’! But why should a learned divine 
quote the whole of a sentence, when one half it of will serve 
his purpose far better than the whole? As he wished to show 
that bishops occupy the place of the Apostles, so he was very 
careful to omit the words in which that place is assigned to 
‘the Presbyters.’ This was, surely, very prudently done. We 
can certainly commend the caution, if not the conscience, of 
Dr. Chapin. We like the free, open, blundering boldness of 
Bishop Kip; it gives us such a hearty leave to laugh. He 
undertook to prove, out of Ignatius, that ‘ bishops occupy the 
place of the Apostles,’ and yet he openly and boldly quotes 
the very words in which that Father assigns this place to ‘ the 
Presbyters.’ 

St. Ignatius has not one word to say, nor one hint to utter, 
respecting the‘ Apostolical Succession’ of bishops. This notion 
was the birth of a later era in the history of the Church. As 
Dr. Jacob truly says: ‘The idea which forms the foundation 
of this dogma (of Apostolical Succession) 7m some slight form 
appeared as early as the beginning of the third century, when 
it supplied Tertullian with one of his weapons against some 
heretical Churches.’ (p. 416.) Before that time there is no 
trace, not even the slightest, of the idea of an Apostolical Suc- 
cession of bishops; and when this idea first rose above the 
horizon, no two Fathers agreed as to the order in which the 
bishops had followed one another. Hence no two lists of this 
order are found to coincide, except in those cases in which 
some were copied from others. Yet, without giving the least 
notice of this discrepancy, Dr. Chapin sets before his readers 
one of these lists only, just as if this were the only one, and as 
if, without contradiction or controversy, this was historically 
true! His statement admits no cross lights whatever, and 
seems to he the light of truth itself, only because it shuts out 
all other lights entitled to equal credit, or to equal discredit, 
with itself! Is it by such means, we ask, that the Apostolical 
Succession, considered merely as a fact, is to be palmed off and 
imposed on the credulity of mankind? Is it by such means 
that those who deny the Apostolical Succession are to be con- 
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victed of rebellion against the authority of the Most High, and 
denounced as guilty of heresy and schism ? 

Thus, in regard to the See of Rome, Dr. Chapim agrees with 
Irenzus as far as his list comes down — that is, to his own time. 


This list includes the first twelve bishops of Rome. Bishop 


Mellvaine, in one of his sermons, also adopts the list of 
Irenzeus, either from that Father himself, from Dr. Chapin, or 
from some other copyist, and he seems to rely on the accuracy 
of this list with the most implicit confidence. ‘ Irenzeus,’ says 
he, ‘ was a disciple of Polycarp, who was the Angel and Bishop 
of the Church of Smyrna, and a personal disciple of St. John. 
Thus was Ireneus too near the Apostles to be mistaken as to 
their successors. “ We can enumerate (he says) those who 
were appointed by the Apostles bishops in the Churches, and 
to be their successors even unto us— leaving them the same 
power and authority which they had.”’ Then, in a foot note, 
he sets forth in due order the first twelve bishops of Rome, as 
given in the list of Irenzeus. How clear, how conclusive, how 
unanswerable, all this seems! From these roots the whole 
tree of the ‘ Apostolical Succession’ grows up so regularly, and 
apparently so free from all doubt, that young Episcopalians 
cannot but be delighted with the spectacle. We have, indeed, 
seen this very tree in the hands of a bishop, which he carried 
about with him as a sort of travelling companion, for the 
instruction and edification of unfledged Episcopalians. As 
the vast scroli on which this tree was mapped out was un- 
rolled before our eyes, we beheld all the bishops of the present 
day dangling from its branches, just as if they had grown 
there — Smith, Greene, McCoskry, Hawks, Cobb, Onderdonk, 
Ives, and a host of others — al! unquestionably the successors 
of the Apostles. But now let us, not merely as Episcopalians, 
but as students of history, look at the roots of this great tree, 
whose ‘ leaves are for the healing of the nations.’ 

‘If any one Church,’ says our learned Episcopalian author, 
‘had possessed an authentic and trustworthy catalogue of this 
nature, we might justly expect to find it in so important a 
Church as that of Rome. But the catalogue of the earliest 
Roman bishops exhibits so many variations and contradictions, 
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as it is recorded by different authors, that it is evidently of no 
authority whatever. Indeed, the only authentic accounts of 
successive bishops, which anywhere existed, were those which 
were recorded by their contemporaries in the Church books, 
ealled Diptychs, and kept for such purposes. ut there is no 
mention of such books before the fourth century, and the Ar- 
chives of the Churches, supposed to have been kept from the 
very beginning, were nothing but oral traditions, most doubtful 
when most confidently aflirmed.’' The catalogue of Irenzeus 
embodies one of these oral traditions, and this is given by Cha- 
pin, McIlvaine, and others, just as if there were no other, and 
as if this one were an infallible guide. But, even in regard 
to the first four bishops of Rome, different authors give very 
different catalogues. . 

Thus, says Dr. Jacob, the following are lists of the first 
bishops of Rome, given by Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Augus- 
tine’ 

[REN AUS. TERTULLIAN. AUGUSTINE. 
1. Peter. 1. Peter. 1. Peter. 

_ 2. Linus. 2. Clemens. 2. Linus. 

3. Anacletus. 3. Linus. 3. Clemens. 
4. Clemens. 4. Anacletus. 4. Anacletus. 


‘Eusebius gives the same list as Irenzeus, and, living much 
later than he, when the traditions had gathered accretions by 
time, and the ignorance of those who handled them was 
greater, he undertakes to give the exact dates of their episco- 
pates thus: 


1. Peter, - - - - - - - - - to 68A. D. 
2. Linus, - - - - - - - from 68to 80 “ 
3. Anacletus, - - - - - % 80to 92 “ 
4. Clemens, - - - - - - “« 92to101 “ 


‘Thus, to say nothing of Peter at the head of the list, even 
so well known a name as Clemens is placed in three different 
positions in different accounts, appearing as second, third, and 
fourth. Bingham remarks upon this discrepancy, that “it is 
easily reconciled by learned men, who make it appear that 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament, p. 69. 
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Linus and Anacletus died, while St. Peter lived, and that 
Cleméns was ordained their successor by St. Peter also.” 
(ii. I. 4.) It is a very easy expedient in a story to kill off per- 
sonages who are in the way, but in this case the explanation 
is worthless, besides its being a mere conjecture of modern 
date; for the list must still be due to varying and erroneous 
traditions, and the date of Clemens in Eusebius is quite irre- 
concilable with it. Was St. Peter living in A. D.92?’ (p.71, 
note.) 

It is quite necessary, indeed, that Peter should have been 
living in A. D. 92, for otherwise how could he then have 
ordained Clemens, and thereby solve the difficulty for High 
Church Episcopalians and Romanists? But, then, if Peter 
was living in 92, how did it happen that he had two successors 
in the See of Rome before he died, and who actually died 
while he was still living? According to Eusebius, the father 
of Church history, Peter died in 68; but, according to ‘the 
easy explanation of learned men,’ set forth by Bingham, he 
lived till after 92, and then ordained Clemens his successor in 
the Church of Rome! How did it happen that not he, but 
Clemens, was bishop of Rome at his death, that is, from 92 to 
101% Do not our ‘learned men,’ indeed, with Bingham at 
their head, create for us more difficulties than they solve? 
But what better could be expected, even of learned men, who, 
instead of seeking the simple light of truth, plunge into a 
dark abyss of conflicting traditions in pursuit of a favorite 
dogma ? 

‘Was St. Peter living at Rome in A. D. 92?’ Indeed, was 
St. Peter ever at Rome at all? This question is carefully 
discussed by Neander, in his Planting and Training of the 
Church ; and, after candidly weighing the evidence on both 
sides, he evidently inclines to disbelieve the tradition respect- 
ing St. Peter’s visit to Rome, and still more his residence 
there as bishop. But, unless we are greatly mistaken, there 
are several forcible, if not irresistible, considerations which are 
overlooked by Neander, and which negative the idea that St. 
Peter was ever bishop of Rome. 

Be this as it may, it is evident that the catalogues on which 
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so much is founded are well described by Dr. Jacob. ‘These 
lists,’ says he, ‘ possess little or no historical value, and ¢éannot 
be relied on for the earliest names, which alone are of any 
importance.’ (p. 69.) If any one, in imitation of Dr. Chapin, 
or Bishop MclIlvaine, has a mind to erect the stupendous 
scheme of Apostolical Succession upon one of these lists alone, 
as upon a certain and solid foundation, he may easily deceive 
persons of slender information. But if he will take all such 
lists, and examine them closely, he will soon find himself in a 
chaos of contradictions from which, if he really desires the 
light of truth, he will be glad to escape into the clear and har- 
monious teachings of the New Testament. 

But it is said that Irenzeus lived so very near the time of 
the Apostles that he could not be mistaken. Alas! how little 
must those who can boldly advance such a proposition have 
studied the real character of the patristic literature or the- 
ology! Tertullian and Augustine lived much nearer to the 
Apostles, and to Irenzus, than did Bishop McIlvaine, and yet 
they, as we have seen, did not look upon his tradition as the 
true one. Eusebius, it is true, adopts the list of Irenzeus; but 
then he does so, if we may judge from his own words, with far 
less confidence (if confidence it may be called) than do the 
modern asserters of the Apostolical Succession. On the con- 
trary, ‘ When Lusebius gives formal catalogues of bishops in 
succession, from the Apostles’ times till his own, he himself 
warns us against laying too much stress on his information, 
frankly confessing, “ that he was obliged to rely much on ¢ra- 
dition, and that he could trace no footsteps of other historians 
going before him only in a few narratives.” This confession 
of Husebius I shall present in the words of the great Milton: 
“Husebvus, the ancientest writer of Church history extant, 
confesses in the 4th chapter of his 3d book, that it is no 
easy matter to tell who were those that were left bishops of 
the Churches by the Apostles, more than what a man might 
gather from the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, in which number he reckons Zimothy for bishop of 
Ephesus. So as may plainly appear, that this tradition of 
bishoping Zimothy over Ephesus was but taken from that 
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place out of St. Paul, which was only an entreating him to 
tarry at Ephesus to do something left him in charge. Now, 
if Husebius, a famous writer, thought it so difficult to tell who 
were appointed bishops by the Apostles, much more may we 
think it difficult for Zeontivs, an obscure bishop, speaking 
beyond his diocese; and certainly much more hard was it for 
either of them to determine what kind of bishops these were ; 
and much less reason have we to stand by their definitive sen- 
tence, seeing they have been so rash as to raise up such lofty 
bishops and bishoprics out of places of Scripture merely mis- 
understood. Thus, while we leave the Bible to gad after these 
traditions of the ancients, we hear the ancients themselves con- 
fessing that what knowledge they have on this point was such 
as they gathered from the Bible.” 

Now, how has all this happened? The ancients were doubt- 
fal, and yet the moderns, who rely on their authority, are cer- 
tain! Bishop McIlvaine is confident that Irenzeus must have 
known, because he lived so near the time of the Apostles. 
But the truth is, that Bishop McIlvaine lives so far from the 
time of Irenzeus, and knows so little about his writings, that 
he entirely mistakes his meaning. Thus, for example, when 
Irenseus speaks of ‘bishops as successors of the Apostles,’ 
Bishop McIlvaine takes it for granted that he means bishops 
in the modern sense of the term, that is, diocesan bishops, 
whose lofty bishoprics and authority extend over a multitude 
of presbyters. He might just as well have taken it for granted, 
that when an ancient writer speaks of ships, he means great 
steamships, or magnificent men of war, instead of small vessels 
propelled by oars or sails. For, in fact, Ireneeus uses the terms 
bishops and presbyters interchangeably, as denoting one and 
the same order of ministry. Our very eloquent Bishop quotes 
only one or two passages from Irenzeus, and then laments that 
he has not had time to quote more. But if he had only had 
time to quote more, this might have entirely spoiled the effect 
of the very little he has quoted. As that ‘very little’ now 
stands, separated from all else in the writings of Irenzeus, it 
seems to teach that bishops, in the modern sense of the word, 


1 Letters of Samuel Miller, D. D., p. 129—30. 
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were ‘the successors of the Apostles.’ Whereas, if we quote 
a little more, it will appear that he speaks of bishops, or pres- 
byters, as ‘ the successors of the Apostles.” The good Father, 
indeed, did not live so far from the time of the Apostles, nor 
from the sense of the Scriptures, as to forget entirely the New 
Testament usage in regard to the identity of bzshops and pres- 
byters. Let us look, then, into the writings of Irenzeus for 
ourselves, and see if Bishop McIlvaine kas not most egre- 
giously misunderstood him. 

From his Book Against Heresies (lib. iii, cap. 3), Bishop 
Mcllvaine quotes the following words: ‘The Apostolic tradi- 
tion is in every church. We can enumerate those who were con- 
stituted bishops by the Apostles in the Church, and their suc- 
cessors even to us, who taught no such thing. By showing the 
tradition and declared faith of the greatest and most ancient 
Church of Rome, which she received from the Apostles, and 
which is come to us through the succession of the bishops, we 
confound all who conclude otherwise than they ought.’ Or, 
he quotes a part, if not the whole, of this passage. But 
Irenzeus, the good Father, lived too near the time of the Apos- 
tles, and too near to the genuine sense of Scripture, to mean 
anything by this passage more than ‘ the succession of presby- 
ters.” Hence, if we look into the preceding chapter of his 
Book Against Heresies, we shall find these words: ‘ When 
we challenge them (the heretics) to that Apostolical tradition 
which is preserved in the churches through the succession of 
the presbyters, they oppose the tradition, pretending that they 
are wiser, not only than the presbyters, but also than the 
Apostles.’ 

The twelve bishops of Rome, who appear in the list of 
Irenzeus, and to whom High Church Episcopalians so confi- 
dently point as successors of St. Peter, are as follows: ‘ Linus, 
Anacletus, Clemens, Evaristus, Alexander, Sixtus, Telesphorus, 
Hugynus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, and Eleutherius.’ Yet, in his 
Epistle to Victor, then Bishop of Rome, he calls these very 
bishops, presbyters. ‘ Those presbyters, says he, ‘ before Soter, 
who governed the church which thou, Victor, now governest, I 
mean Anicetus, Pius, Hugynus, Telesphorus, and Sixtus, did 
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not observe it (the day insisted on by Victor for keeping Laster), 
and those presbyters who preceded you, though they did not 
observe it themselves, yet sent the Eucharist to those of other 
churches who did observe it. And when Polycarp, in the days 
of Anicetus, came to Rome, he did much to persuade A ndcetus 
to observe it, as he (Anzcetus) declared that the custom of 
the preshyters, who were his predecessors, should be retained.’ 
Now, here, in this passage, no less than five of the twelve 
bishops of Rome, and ‘successors of the Apostles,’ are expressly 
called presbyters, in perfect conformity with the usage of the 
New Testament. 

Again, in his “pistle to F'lorinus, Irenzeus says; ‘ This 
doctrine, to speak cautiously and gently, is not sound. This 
doctrine disagreeth with the Church, and bringeth such as listen 
to it into extreme impiety.’ Then, having mentioned Poly- 
carp, the martyr and dzshop of Smyrna, he proceeds: ‘I am 
able to testify before God, that if that holy and apostolical 
presbyter had heard any such thing, he would at once have 
exclaimed, as his manner was, “Good God! into what times 
hast thou reserved me!”’’ 

In these passages, and in others which might be quoted, 
Irenzeus not only applies the names béshop and presbyter to 
the same persons, but he expressly declares that presbuters 
received the succession of the Zpiscopate, and were, at one and 
the same time, both dishops and presbyters. What language 
could possibly be more perfectly conclusive? What language 
could more clearly show that, in the opinion of this good 
Father, bishops and presbyters are the same in office, and dif- 
ferent only in name. 

After giving the above extract from Irenzeus (lib. iii, cap. 2), 
Stillingfleet, in his Zrenzcum, adds: ‘ Here he attributes the 
keeping of the tradition of the apostolical doctrine to the sue- 
cession of presbyters, which before he had done to bishops. 
And more fully afterward: ‘ Therefore, it is incumbent on 
those who are in the Church to obey the presbyters, who have 
their succession from the Apostles, as we have shown, who, to- 
gether with the succession of the Episcopacy, have received 
the unerring gift of truth, according to the will of the Father.” 
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In this place he not only asserts the succession of presbyters 
to the Apostles, but likewise attributes the succesio episcopa- 
tus to these very presbyters. What strange confusion must 
this raise in any one’s mind that seeks for succession of epis- 
copal power above presbyters from the Apostles, by the testi- 
mony of Jreneus, when he so plainly attributes the succession 
to presbyters, and the episcopate, too, which he speaks of? And 
in the next chapter adds: ‘Such presbyters the Church main- 
tains, concerning whom even the the prophet says, I will both 
give thy princes to be in peace, and thy dishops in righteous- 
ness;” (thus, in the same sentence, calling the same persons 
both presbyters and bishops.) Did Jrenwus think that bishops 
in a superior order to presbyters were derived by immediate 
succession from the Apostles, and yet call the presbyters by the 
name of bishops? It is said, indeed, that in the Apostles’ 
times the names bishop and presbyter were common, although 
the office was distinct; but that was only during the Apostles’ 
life, say some, when after the name bishop was appropriated to 
that order that was in the Apostles (so called before); but, say 
others, it was only till subject presbyters were constituted, and 
then grew the difference between the names. But neither of 
these soga dappaxa, “shrewd artifices,” can draw forth the 
difficulty in these places of Jrenwus ; for now both the A pos- 
tles were dead, and subject presbyters certainly in some of these 
apostolical churches were then constituted; whence cones the 
community of names still, that those who are said io succeed 
the Apostles are called bishops in one place, but presdyters in 
another, and the very succession of episcopacy attributed to 
presbyters?’* ‘Thus is the ‘shrewd artifice’ of Chapin, Kip, 
and: the whole tribe of High Church Episcopalians, blown to 
atoms by the unquestionable facts of history. Thus is the 
notion, that after the Apostles died their successors in office 
were called d¢shops, while the name of presbyte7's was confined 
to an inferior order of ministry, shown to be utterly false. 
The truth is, that even after the year 180, their own chosen 
witness, Jreneus, uses these two names interchangeably, just 
as they were used by the Apostles themselves. 
1Irenicum. Part II, Chap. vi, 2 17. 
3 
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‘Can we possibly conceive,’ continues Bishop Stillingfleet, 
‘that these testimonies of Zrenwus can determine the point of 
succession, so as to make clear to us what that power was which 
those enjoyed whom he sometimes calls bishops, and sometimes 
presbyters. But it is not Irenzus alone who tells us that pres- 
byters succeed the Apostles; even Cyprian (himself a bishop), 
who pleads so much for obedience to the bishops as they were 
then constituted in the Church, yet speaks often of his com- 
presbyters, “ fellow-presbyters.”’* Now, when, we ask, will 
we ever catch any modern High Church bishop calling him- 
self a ‘presbyter,’ or his brother bishops ‘co-presbyters’? Will 
it be, think you, before the heavens fall, and we shall ‘ catch 
larks’ ? 

Bishop Stillingfleet expresses the belief, that ‘upon the 
strictest inquiry Medina’s judgment will prove true, that 
Hierom, Austin, Ambrose, Sedclius, Primarius, Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Theophylant, were all of Arius’ judgment, as to 
the identity of both name and order of bishops and presby- 
ters in the primitive Church.’? Now, in this list we have the 
names of the most illustrious of all the Fathers. Did they, 
then, testify to the equality of bishops and presbyters in the 
primitive Church? We cannot, of course, answer this ques- 
tion, in the present paper, in regard to all of the above named 
Fathers of the Church. But, in regard to the greatest of 
them — Hierom and Austin, or, as they are frequently called, 
Jerome and Augustine — it is easy to establish the correctness 
of the above opinion of Bishop Stillingfleet. 

The testimony of Jerome is clear, explicit, and unequivocal. 
This distinguished Father, who flourished about the year 380, 
was acknowledged, by the whole Christian world, to be one of 
the most pious and learned men of his day. The celebrated 
Erasmus, too, declared concerning him, that ‘he was, with- 
out controversy, the most learned of all Christians, and that 
for eloquence he excelled Cicero.’ In his Commentary on 
Titus he uses precisely those arguments from Scriptare which 
we have already adduced in this article to prove that, origin- 
ally, bishops and presbyters constituted one and the same order 


1 Ep. 69, ed. Parnel, 5. 4. 2 Ibid., 2 12. 
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of ministry, and differed only in name. In his Epistle to Eva- 
grius he repeats the same unanswerable arguments. Hence 
we shall not repeat them here, especially as they are now 
universally conceded to be conclusive. How, then, did the 
bishops acquire the ascendancy over their ‘co-presbyters,’ so 
as to constitute a distinct and higher order of ministry in the 
Church? Did the Apostles, by casting their mantles on them, 
or by one syllable of express direction, create this difference 
between bishops and presbyters? No. Nothing of the kind 
is even pretended. Did some presbyters, then, step into the 
shoes of the Apostles, or claim by divine right to fill their 
places above their co-presbyters? No. This arrogant claim 
was reserved for a darker and more superstitious age, when 
men looked to their own glory more than to the glory of God. 
Whence, then, the rise of bishops in the Church as a supreme 
order of ministry ? 

Jerome expressly asserts, after having proved the assertion, 
that ‘A presbyter, therefore, is the same as a bishop; and be- 
fore there were, by the devil’s instinct, parties in religion, and 
it was said among the people, J am of Paul, I of Apollos, and 
I of Cephas, the churches were governed by the common coun- 
_ cil of presbyters. But afterward, when every one thought 
that those whom he baptized were rather his than Christ’s, it 
was determined, through the whole world, that one of the 
presbyters should be set above the rest, to whom all care of 
the Church should belong, that the seeds of schism might be 
taken away.’ . . . . © These things I have written to show,’ 
he adds, ‘ that among the ancients presbyters and bishops were 
the same. But, by little and little, that all the ceeds of dis- 
sension might be plucked up, the whole care was devolved on 
one. As, therefore, the presbyters know, that by the custom 
of the Church they are subject to him who is their president, 
so let bishops know that they are above presbyters more by 
the custom of the Church than by the true dispensation of 
Christ. * 

The same view of the origin of Episcopacy was also enter- ° 
tained by St. Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo. Hence, in 


i Commentary on Titus. 2 Ibid. 
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writing to Jerome, who was a presbyter, he says: “I entreat. 
you to correct me faithfully when you see I need it; for 
although, according to the names of honor which the custom 
of the Church has now brought into use, the office of bishop is 
greater than that of presbyter, nevertheless, in many respects, 
Augustine is inferior to Jerome.’ Bishop Jewell, in the De- 
Fence for his Apology for the Church of England, quotes this 
passage for the purpose of showing the original identity of 
bishops and presbyters, and translates it as follows: ‘The 
office of bishop is above the office of priest, not by authority of 
the Scriptures, but after the names of honor which the custom 
of the Church hath now obtained.’ (pp. 122, 123.) 

Thus Augustine, as well as Jerome, represents the superi- 
ority of bishops to presbyters as resulting, not from divine 
appointment, but from the custom of the Church. This, as 
every student of history knows, was also the doctrine of all 
the reformers of the Church of England, and of all her great 
divines, until the year 1588, when Richard Bancroft, afterward 
Archbishop of Canterbury, claimed a Scriptural origin for the 
supremacy of bishops, and taught tyrants to wield the divine 
right of Episcopacy as a rod of iron for the backs of dissenters. 
Thus, through the weakness and infirmity of man, the remedy 
for dissentions, which ‘ the custom of the Church’ had wisely 
introduced, became worse than the disease, and created more 
schisms than it cured. As Mosheim truly declares, ‘The 
weight of this controversy was not great so long as the English 
prelates founded their rank and authority upon the laws of the 
land and Auman constitution; but it became of vast moment 
from the year 1588, when Richard Bancroft first ventured 
publicly to affirm that bishops are an order superior to that 
of presbyters, not by human appointment, but by the will of 
God.’! It became, indeed, under the iron rule of Laud, of a 
weight so great, and of a moment so vast, that it sank the 
Yhurch of England beneath the angry and devouring waves 
of dissent. 

There is a natural propensity in every people, to attribute 
to its great men and heroes whatever it approves and admires 


1 Ecclesiastical History, Book IV, Cent. XVI, Sec. III, Part IT, Chap. 11. 
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in the customs and institutions of its own time. Thus, as we 
learn from Wachsmuth,‘ and Herman,’ the name of Solon 
represented the legislation of ‘a thousand years.’ The same 
thing happened to Lycurgus, although, for all we know, he 
was not even a historical personage. All those accumulated 
traditions, confirmed and supported, as they were, by the ora- 
tors, the philosophers, and the poets of Greece, were accredited 
by the learned world to the first quarter of the present century, 
when, for the first time, the history of Greece was taken in 
hand by the great scholars of Germany, and stripped of its 
manifold accretions of credulity. The same thing has hap- 
pened in the ecclesiastical history of past ages. The Fathers 
of the Church, for instance, attributed to the supreme objects 
of their veneration — Christ and his Apostles—a thousand 
customs and institutions which formed no part of their legisla- 
tion or instructions. To select only one instance out of a 
great multitude, after the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
to infants became the practice of the Church, St. Augustine 
himself, the greatest of all the Fathers, did not hesitate to 
pronounce it ‘an apostolical institution,’ and to ground the 
custom on the words of John vi. 53. This general custom, 
this tradition, this manifold corruption, certainly existed in the 
second century, and, in the third, Cyprian speaks of it, not as 
a new, but as an ordinary practice. Indeed, according to that 
common rule of Augustine: ‘Things that were generally in 
‘use, and no certain author assigned of them, were attributed 
to the Apostles.’ Now, why was this ‘common rule’ violated 
in the case of Episcopacy? Why was not this institution, 
like all other things, ‘in general use,’ without any certain 
author assigned to them, ‘ attributed to the Apostles’? Why, 
on the contrary, was it attributed by Jerome, Augustine, and 
a multitude of others, to a human origin, and not to divine 
appointment? Just because, as we believe, the strong ten- 
dency to attribute Episcopacy to the Apostles was checked 
and controlled by the overwhelming amount of evidence, 


1 Historical Antiquities of the Greeks. Oxford, 1837. . 
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which showed that it had gradually grown up in the Church 
as a human custom. 

The history of Greece was in its infancy in 1817, when the 
great German scholars appeared to sift the chaff of tradition 
from the golden grains of truth. In like manner, the history 
of the patristic literature and theology was in its infancy, when, 
in 1832, the great outburst of the Oxford movement recalled 
the attention of the Church to the strange traditions and super- 
stitious dreams of its childhood, as exhibited ‘in the Fathers of 
_the first two or three centuries.’ Since then the Fathers, as 
they are called, have been severely sifted and weighed in the 
balance of the sanctuary. Dr. Jacob has, in the work before 
us, made good use of these labors, of these sittings and weigh- 
ings, of the last forty years. A new era has dawned on the 
Church. A flood of new light now streams on the great truth, 
that ‘the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of Pro- 
testants.’ A thousand immortal workers are now helping for- 
ward the progress of revealed truth. Yet, in the midst of all 
this onward movement, and these mighty evolutions of the 
Christian world, there are those who, falling back on the dead 
bones of Tertullian, exclaim: ‘ Whatever is first, is true; 
whatever is more recent, is spurious.’ But the dry bones of 
the Fathers cannot stop the wheels of God’s living Word. We 
say, too, in our own sense, ‘ that which was first, is true.’ But, 
then, were not Christ and his Apostles before the Fathers? 
Was not truth before tradition —the truth of God before the 
traditions of men? 

Hence, leaving the traditions of the Fathers behind us, we 
shall, in our next paper on the Apostolical Succession, exam- 
ine, in detail and zx extenso, the arguments of its advocates 
drawn from Scripture. These arguments, if we are not-greatly 
deceived, are like the dogma they are adduced to bolster up 
and support—the empty phantoms of a duped imagination. 
But let the reader wait, and see, and decide for himself. 
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Arr. IT.—Southern Voices: Poems by William H. Holcombe, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. 


We hail this volume as a beautiful presage of the future of 
the South in the department of poetry In saying that it is 
worthy of the author, who, for several years past, has been a 
brilliant star in the literary firmament of the South, we give 
it the highest praise. Dr. Holcombe, in a succession of psycho- 
logical works, connecting in golden links the noblest and most 
attractive features of two worlds, has carried English prose 
style to a high degree of perfection. 

His mind is at once logical and creative; but, like all fine 
writers who have preceded him, he has evidently conned 
models upon models, and passed through stages of laborious 
training. All well-balanced minds familiarize themselves with 
the attainments of the past before they strike out new paths 
for themselves. In pursuing this course, Dr. Holcombe has 
only accommodated himself to those inevitable laws of mental 
and moral progress, the observance of which is sure to secure 
for the philosopher, the scholar, and the poet, the highest prac- 
ticable triumphs. 

Half a century ago the Englishman, with a curl of contempt 
upon his lips, and the shred of a laurel on his brow, asked, 
with an air of triumph that brooked no response, ‘ Who reads 
an American book?’ A reply, however, was ready for him 
from the pen of the laborious and erudite Robert Walsh, who 
declared that America was a nation of thinkers, if not of wri- 
ters, and that the day of her literary renown hastened on 
apace. He instanced Washington Irving, whose star of golden 
light had just appeared above the horizon, and which, when 
it reached the zenith, shone with the lustre and beauty of Ad- 
dison’s. The intellect of the American people was, at that 
time, chiefly represented by members of Congress, who, so 
long as the government was constitutionally administered, 
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performed dramas of the deepest interest on the theatre of 
public affairs, and became themselves the heroes of epics that 
have never yet been reduced to verse or rhyme. The Revolu- 
tion itself constituted one of the greatest epics known to his- 
tory. The judicial mind of Marshal] and the critical grasp of 
Sparks were directed to this subject. to which they have done 
full justice. Their works, as well as the splendic histories of 
Ticknor and Prescott, have been read in England, and are 
not surpassed by the ponderous tomes of Hume, Gibbon, or 
Robertson. 

It is certain that Northern scholars appeared first in the 
field and reaped the earliest laurels, and the Southern States 
of the United States were regarded as unproductive of men of 
genius. The most ridiculous reasons have been assigned for 
this imagined inferiority, and, among others, the institution of 
slavery, and the influence of climate. The last quarter of a 
century has evinced the utter fallacy of these charges. No 
historian, in splendor of description, and the artistic grouping 
of incidents, has surpassed the history of Philip II of Spain, 
by Hon. Charles Guyarré, of New Orleans; no critic has 
equalled, in erudition and classical learning, the ]amented 
Hugh L. Legare, of South Carolina; and no poet of the North 
has appeared upon the scene who has displayed the origin- 
ality of Edgar A. Poe, of Virginia; while, in statesmanship 
and eloquence, the Senators and Representatives of the South 
are admitted, on all hands, to have taken the precedence, from 
the very origin of the government, over those from the colder 
regions of the country. If. the scholars and writers of. all 
classes of the South have been less numerous than those of 
the North, it is because the South has had fewer universities, 
fewer and smaller cities, and a sparser population than the 
North, and, literally, no publishing houses, which are always 
apt to encourage, if not to create, a literature where they 
exist. 

A temperate climate, like that of the South, is favorable to 
the production of artists and poets. Witness the chef-d’wuvres 
of the geniuses of Southern Europe — Danté, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Alfieri, Calderon, Lopez de Vegas, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
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Titian, Paul Veronese, the Carraccis, and Canova. Why, in a 
similar latitude, should not genius be equally creative and 
triumphant in the Southern States of North America, where, 
under the genial rays of Apollo, Diana sounds the tocsin to the 
chase, where the scenery of hill, dale, river, and forest, with 
rich and lustrous foliage, charms the eye and imagination of 
poet and painter’; and sunsets, glowing with all the colors of 
the rainbow, kindle rapture in the breast of the beholder 
equally with those of Italy ? 

Great intellectual results spring out of popular convulsions. 
When society is agitated to its centre, a quickening impulse 
is imparted to the faculties, of which the results are seen in 
the new tone given to literature. The effects of the Conquest 
of William of Normandy were felt for centuries in the radical 
changes that took place in the English language. The feudal 
system gave birth to the beautiful poetry of the medieval ages, 
and the wars in Palestine, for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
to The Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso, and gradually prepared 
the way for the moral and intellectual revival in Europe that 
succeeded. 

We have scarcely begun to recover from the terrible shock 
of the political and military struggle through which we have 
recently passed in this country. It is doubtful, as yet, whether 
we shall be able to save our government and our free institu- 
tions. God only knows the future, and, from present appear- 
ances, we should tremble to lift the veil. Of the past and its 
memories, of the skill of our generals and the gallantry of our 
soldiers, displayed on many a battle-field, nothing can deprive 
us. The history of our old homesteads, of the patriarchal 
relations that once subsisted between the master and his 
dependants, of the hospitality that characterized the Southern 
planter all the year round, of the sports of the chase, and the 
merriment of the Christmas holidays— this history still re- 
mains to us. The South is covered all over with vestiges of 
romance, which even the tread of the warrior, with garments 
dyed in blood, cannot obliterate. While the storm-cloud 
darkens the political heavens, we may turn to the past for 
consolation, for agreeable and heroic reminiscences. If we 
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are mortified with the changes that have come over the face 
of American society ; if we despair of reform, when the flood- 
tide of corruption is sweeping over the land with a continually 
accumulating force ; if the present terrifies and alarms us with 
its prognostications and omens of worse times to come, we may 
still turn with pride and pleasure to the past. People who feel 
that they have been deeply wronged never remain stationary. 
They gather strength from their very afflictions. Their intel- 
lectual power is quickened by the passions that agitate and the 
griefs that assail them, and the mind, in its effort to extricate 
itself from impending difficulties, strains every nerve, and 
strikes out new paths to distinction. So the deepest dark- 
ness precedes the dawn, and the blackest cloud covers the sun 
that shines behind it. The simile is an old one, but it ineul- 
cates a great lesson. Genius never sleeps when it sheds tears, 
but plumes itself for some lofty flight. 

Voices of the South is the offspring of the late war. Had 
our poets been silent on the occasion, the very stones would 
have cried out against them. The full soul is always eloquent. 
The voice pours itself forth in song when the heart remembers. 
The hand seizes hold of the harp to quiet the agitations of the 
spirit. A down-trodden people sometimes rises higher for its 
fall, and expresses itself in numbers. What though the verses 
of Dr. Holeombe, here and there, exhibit evidences of haste in 
composition? The man of impulse does not always measure 
his words with nice exactness. He does not write so much for 
the gratification of the mere critic as for the man of deep feel- 
ing, who ardently loves his country and sympathizes with her 
misfortunes. In the main, the poetry of our author bears evi- 
dence of artistic skill, and will pass successfully through the 
ordeal to which the most cynical reviewer may subject it. It 
comes from the heart, and speaks to the heart of the South, in 
truthful tones that linger pleasingly on the ear. We could wish, 
indeed, that some of his lines, and some of his stanzas, had been 
more elaborately wrought, but time waits for no man, least of 
all for the fastidious critic; and we may well pardon the venial 
errors of one who is at once a real poet and a busy physician, 
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whose time does not belong to himself but to an exacting 
public, and who has no leisure to reéxamine his own writings 
and adapt them to the varying caprices of judges, especially 
of those who never felt a single impulse of poetic inspiration, 
nor penned a single line of poetry. It should never be for- 
gotten that gifted minds are allowed a certain license, and 
that the Muses themselves do not submit to arbitrary rules in 
all their eccentric flights. Even Byron and Scott, those un- 
doubted sons of song, did not always do it. We shall, there- 
fore, leave the spots on the sun of our rising poet unnoticed, 
leaving it to the carping critic to snarl over a halting foot in 
the rapid march of his muse, if he chance to find one. When 
the soul of the poet breathes through every line, we adopt the 
motto, de minimis non est disputandum. None can deny that 
Southern Voices are thoroughly Southern in feeling, while they 
are sufficiently natural and cosmopolitan. They are songs of 
brotherhood and peace, well adapted to soften the acerbities 
of a recently distracted country. The lyrics are connected by 
subtle threads of thought, representing almost every phase of 


Southern sentiment. Listen to the description of the South 
after the war: 


‘PHANTASMAGORIA. 


‘In a strange country has my spirit been, 
Through day-dreams and the watches of the night; 
Hither and thither, like a wandering storm ; 
Hither and thither, like the moaning sea, 

That ever casteth up her p'eading hands; 
Through a strange country, dim and desolate, 
Lurid with light of sunsets dipped in blood, 
And full of shadowy mountains gray with mist, 
And sheeted cataracts, and wailing woods, 
And valleys dusky with the smoke of war; 
Down-toppled cities, tracts of smouldering fire, 
And golden palaces half sunk in sand; 

All blown across by many howling winds, 
And wildly kissed by ever-troub ed seas, 

And haunted by fierce whispers, and the sound 
Of ghostly banners in the air, and tread 

Of fect that were invisible, and the roll 

Of muffled cannon echoing round the world, 
And all the gunners dead beneath the wheels.’ 
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What Southerner does not feel the old love and the old 
despair when listening to the following lines: 


‘TRAMPLED TO DEATH. 






‘A fair young body trampled to death — 
This beautiful, glorious Lady of ours! 
Bring spices and wine and all the spring’s breath, 
And bathe her with kisses and shroud her with flowers. 


‘O breasts, whose twin lilies are purpled with blood! 
O face, whose twin roses with ashes are white! 

O dead golden hair, at whose far splendor stood 
Millions of true souls entranced with delight ! 


‘ Wailing in silence, as brave men wail, 

An army of lovers around her stands, 

With fierce bitten lips and brows all pale, 

With broken swords and with manacled hands!’ 


We cannot forbear transcribing the 1st, 4th, 6th, and 7th 
verses from the requiem on General Lee: 






‘The chieftains bewail their Chief, 
The wisest and best of them all; 

And his old brigades are pale with grief, 

While a nation weeps at the pall. 


‘The sword has dropped from his hand; 
The prayer has died on his lips; 
A splendor has passed from all the land, 
And the States grow dark in eclipse. 


‘He needs not the cannon’s boom, 
Nor the drum, nor the funeral bell ; 
The world’s great heart is the hero’s tomb, 
And Fame is the sentinel! 






‘He lived without stain or fear, 
And to death no prey is given. 
The sunset at which we are weeping here 
Is a sunrise — hailed in heaven!’ 
ms 
We quote the following stanzas from ‘ The Future,’ a song 
| of hope, worthy the pen of Longfellow: 
| 


‘ All evil things will disappear, 
And every voice that echoes here 
Be sweet as children’s laughter; 
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For Christ shall tread all curses down, 
And bless’d Love shall take the crown, 
And rule the world thereafter. 


‘Then faint not, pause not, aching heart! 
But meckly, bravely do thy part, 
To speed the future coming. 
Our Christ-like yearnings are the powers 
Which sow the land with living flowers, 
And set the world a blooming. 


‘For Spirit is the final cause —- 
Our spirits modify the laws 
Whereby the earth is moving; 
The tropic storms would cease to beat, 
The frozen poles would melt with heat, 
If all men’s hearts were loving. 


‘ Bright flowers will spring at every door, 
When sweet affections outward pour 
To cause their gentle springing; 
When we become as angels are, 
We shall commune with every star, 
And hear the angels singing.’ 


In our opinion, Southern Voices proper, notwithstanding the 
high, tender, and chivalrous spirit that pervades them, are not 
the best pieces in the book — not those that touch the univer- 
sal heart of humanity. Of such is ‘ The Bereaved,’ a series of 
lyrics on the death of children, a concentrated Jn Memoriam. 
We cite, for example, the first of them: 


*T rose from the troubled dream of night 
To read at the morning hours 

What God had written in letters of light 
In the open Book of Flowers; 


‘But out of my soul, alas! there came 
A mist of sorrow and pain, 
That blurred the pages of golden flame, 
And I pondered the lines in vain ! 


‘My heart — it failed like a trembling bird’s, 
And I bitterly wept to see 
That God had either withdrawn his words, 
Or had hidden their meaning from me.’ 
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Again, take the fourth lyric. “How many skeptical, dissatis- 
fied spirits, all the world over, have propounded, unanswered, 
the following sad and perplexing queries: 


‘Oh why does the sunshine warm the earth, 
And mock the green with a golden kiss ? 
Why comes the spring with her childish mirth, 
And her fragrance, to such a world as this ? 


‘ Where love is the prey of moth and rust, 
And death-worms feed on all that is fair; 

Where the swect face falls away to dust — 
And the roseate lips, and the golden hair; 


‘ Where the soul in secret sorrow keeps 
Its inner world to the world unknown — 
A realm of shadows, in which it weeps, 
And of echoes, echoing moan to moan.’ 


‘ Afflictions spring not from the dust.’ They are the divine 
lot of humanity. ‘Man is made to mourn.’ The poet has 
solved the dark and knotty problem. Deeply wounded, and 
feeling profoundly himself, he grasps the hands of all sympa- 


thizers, and, leading them directly up to the portals of heaven, 
reveals the merciful designs of the great Creator: 


‘God schemes to lead aright — 
To redeem, reshape, and recall — 
Unfelt, perhaps, when helping the most, 
Unseen when nearest of all. 


‘We may ponder and ponder in vain, 
We may weep tiil our eyes grow dim: 
Oh, trust that God is Infinite Love, 
And leave the burden to Him!’ 


‘The Dead Soul’ (what a word! as if the soul could ever 
die!) displays all our poet’s power. He has taken a dead 
soul — dead to all the great aims of life; he has found a dead 
man — dead to all the nobler impulses of humanity, and, with 
more than Promethean skill, breathes the spirit of immortal 
life into his bosom. No! not Azs skill, but that of Him who 
converted water into wine at the marriage feast. We have 
not space —- we wish we had—to insert the whole of thie 
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grand poem; but some extracts will suffice to unravel the 
mystery of a dead soul restored to life: 


‘Oa painful thing it is to see 
The smallest flower drop from the tree, 
“And think it never more shall be! 

The saddest, sweetest watch we keep 
Is o’er a babe from its mother riven. 
The very angels who took it to heaven 

Must return to its cradle and weep. 

But exceeding all human grief 

Is the death of a soul that has died of sin — 

Of evil and wrong and unbelief — 

The victim of passion and duubt, 
Perhaps a marble of splendor without, 
And a reeking charnel within + 

A spirit bereft of heavenly breath, 

A world in chaos, void of light, 
Something which angels cannot see 
From the lucid depths of their purity, 

But shudder as they strain their sight, 

Start back and call it nothing! darkness! Death. 


‘Alas! alas! 
And said I that the Soul was dead? 
That its vital spark had fled ? 
That it could not live again ? 
Oh, shallow, false, and vain! 
How could f lose the spiritual light 
That floods across my inner sight? 
Life is eternal ; 
Love is supernal : 
Love and life beat in the heart of decay. 
Nothing that is can cease to be, 
But chance as it may from day to day, 
It ever remains by God’s decree 
A power, a form, a mystery. 
In uttermost bitter there is sweet; 
In coldest crystals there is heat; 
In ebon blackness there is light, 
And a day-germ in the sunless night. 
In everything we feel or see, 
From the mountain’s crown to the valley’s clod, 
From man to beast, 
From greatest to least, 
In nerve and vessel and bone, 
In water and iron and stone 
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There lurks some trace of elemental fire, 

Which will not let it quite expire, 

But gives it being and draws it higher, 
And binds it to the the Living God,’ 


The poet proceeds to give the solution of the great problem, 
how light may be eliminated from darkness — life from death. 
No human power is adequate to the performance of such a 
miracle: 

* Who, then, can save 
Our souls from the grave? 

He — none but He — who created and gave! 
For this, in the shadowy ages gone, 

The God-Man clove the trembling spheres, 
Planted His awful brow with thorn, 

And watered his steps with tears; 
For this he prayed on the mountain height, 
And blazoned the temple with words of light; 
For this He strove, ’mid the desert’s glooms, 

Till the powers of darkness fell ; 
And He raised the dead men out of their tombs, 

And the lost ones out of their hell.’ 


We cannot refrain from citing the last stanza of ‘The Dead 
Soul,’ by our eloquent poet-preacher, which, in the music of 
its rhythm, and its exquisite but bold touches, reminds us of 
the finest creations of Shelley: 


‘ Whatever may be in the land or the sea, 

Or the blue dome brooding above, 

What Nature reveals in her opening seals, 
Of beauty or glory or love; 

What Art unrolls on her flaming scrolls, 
Or bards in music rehearse — 

Are the shadows falling from our souls 
On the floors of the universe.’ 


This zs poetry —such as the morning stars chanted at the 
dawn of creation. We need not despair of the fortunes of the 
South, gloomy as they are at present, when a poet is found in 
her midst who can tune his lyre to such strains as these! If 
she has not political freedom and civil rights, she still has 
Christianity, and the strong faith and lofty expectations and 
sublime poetry it.awakens. 
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‘Marie’ is a poem of a different character. All the ele- 
ments blended in it are of the human type. It is a story not 
of man, but of woman, rare in loveliness and beauty, fallen, 
through the wicked arts of man, the tempter—man the 
demon : 


‘ Love, sorrow, and death! the old, sad story! — 
Old as the tides, old as the march of the sun, 
Old as our life, whose woes begun 
Soon as the Maker’s work was done 

With its infinite beauty and glory.’ 


The poet proceeds to tell the tale, with a knowledge of frail, 
erring human nature, gathered not more from the bards of old 
than from the melancholy proofs furnished by every day ob- 
servation in the nineteenth century: 


: The tale of love so warmly plighted, 

Of love and truth so fast united, 
So dream-enraptured, heaven-befriended, 
Flush with joys and visions splendid; 

Then of love betrayed and blighted, 
Truth perverted, slain and lost, 
Souls adrift and passion-tossed, 

And the fall from bliss supernal, 

Down through deepening glooms to shame and death eternal. 


‘ Therefore stood Marie on the bridge, 
In the cold, dark night, 
Clad all in white — 
Standing on the topmost ridge, 
That hides the future from the past, 
Casting a look, forlorn, aghast, 
On the town with its glimmering light ; 
Therefore she saw in the waves below, 
In the cold, dark, dash of their wintry roll, 
Some sweet, sweet solace for human woe, 
Some sweet, sweet balm for a wounded soul. 
Something sweeter than life or love, 
That drew her down against her will ! 
And there passed a gleam in the air above, 
And a plash beneath, and all was still!’ 


The whole account of her passion, her downfall, her ruin, 
and her death, is given with great force and tenderness. The 


4 
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arts employed by her base betrayer are but too faithfully 
unfolded : 


‘ Like the base bee that sucks the flower, 
And steals its sweets one sunny hour, 
Then spreads his wings and flies away 
To other loves and other prey, 

The spoiler drew her life and fled.’ 


The Minor Poems of our author are brief but comprehensive, 
and full of beauty. What a moral is conveyed —a moral full 
of consolation — by the ‘Two Figures’: 


‘I saw two figures in the light 
Stand out like statues, as I dreamed: 
A skeleton — oh, ghastly sight! 
And a sweet youth, who sleeping seemed. 


‘“ Ah! this is hateful Death!” I thought, 
“ With cold, white bones and sockets deep; 
And this our Life, forever wrought 
Of dreams, of shadows, and of sleep.” 


‘“ Your thought is wrong! your thought I’ve read!” 
Some spirit spoke; I held my breath. 
“ This skeleton is Life,” he said, 
“ And this sweet, sleeping youth is Death!” 


‘ Your life to us is cold and bare. 
We sigh and sorrow for your sake. 
Your death we welcome everywhere, 
That sweet, sweet sleep from which you wake.’ 


In his ‘ New Thanatopsis,’ the closing and crowning poem 
of the work, the poet goes in pursuit of Death, searches for 
him everywhere, and finds him not. He boldly comes to the 
conclusion that there is no such thing — that Death, that anni- 
hilation, is a nonentity —that the famed King of Terrors is 
not only without a crown, but that he is a pure myth: 


‘ Throughout the choral harmony of things, 
And all the vast economy of God, 
Death has no place or power. There is no Death! 
God, God alone, is Life; and all our life, 
And all the verging substance of the world, 
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From Him derived, and vitalized by Him; 
And every change, which we ascribe to Death, 
Is but a change in form, or place, or state, 

Of something which can never cease to live.’ 


The piece reminds us at once of Mr. Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis,’ 
and, in many respects, is equal if not superior to the Northern 
poet, to whom he unquestionably refers in the following lines: 


‘In gloom and darkness was the poet lost, 
Who calls this earth the mighty tomb of man: 
Tis but his temporary habitation, 
His cradle, and his school of discipline; 
The dark, cold ground, in which the seed is sown, 
That, struggling upward, slowly germinates 
Until its bursts into the shining air.’ 


If by the term death our author means annihilation, we 
readily agree with him that it is‘a myth.’ But if he uses the 
word in any one of its ordinary senses, then do we reject his 
sentiment as utterly false. For death, properly so-called, is no 
myth; but, on the contrary, he is the ‘ King of Terrors,’ with 
a most real and awful throne. How could it be otherwise, 
indeed, under the dominion of a holy and just God? For 
where sin reigns, by the rebellion of the creature, is it not \ 
necessary that death should also reign by the justice of the 
Creator and Ruler of the world? We learn this from the 
word of God, to which we cling by faith, spurning the weak 
conclusions of sense as the spawn of sin and death. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that the love of God beams from the eye of hell, 
no less than from the brow of heaven, being, in reality, no 
other than ‘the wrath of the Lamb,’ kindled by a regard for 
that eternal law on which depends the order, the happiness, 
and the glory of the universe. We seek not, therefore, to 
soften down the features of God’s awful justice, to make 
them harmonize with the corrupt and sin-loving propensities 
of fallen man. We console ourselves, however, with the reflec- 
tion, that the reign of death, so essential to the highest good 
of the universe, is partial and limited, while the dominion of 
life is boundless as creation and beautiful as the sovereignty 
of God. The following stanza expresses, in one word, the 
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conclusion of our philosophy on this subject —a philosophy 
which, however pleasing or fascinating to the imagination, we 
should instantly give to the winds if it did not accord with 
the teachings of Revelation : 


*O World of worlds! amazing scene of love! 
In all thine orbs, in all thy rolling spheres, 
That from the primal touch forever’move, 
No sin, no death, no evil thing appears, 
But bliss unbounded every being cheers. 
Thus God designed the whole, and made it well, 
For in this universe of endless years, 
More heavens shine than myriad tongues can tell, 
While in the realms of space there groans a single hell.” 


We are greatly indebted to Dr. Holcombe for this beautiful 
addition to the American poetry of the nineteenth ‘century. 
That it is a contribution from the South, by no means. lessens 
its interest or diminishes its value in our eyes. We trust Voices 
of the South is but the precursor of its ‘Songs’ from the same 
poet. It is prophetic of the renaissance of our literature, and 
convinces us that ‘there is a glorious life in the old land yet.’ 


Art. III.—1. Protestantism and Catholicity compared in 
their Effects on the Civilization of Europe. By the Rev. 
J.Balmes. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1851. Pp. 
501. 

2. Symbolism; or, Exposition of the Doctrinal Differences 
between Catholics and Protestants, as evidenced by theur 
Symbolical Writings. By John Adam Moehler, D. D., 
Dean of Wurzburg, and late Professor of Theology at the 
University of Munich. New York: Edward Dunigan. 
1844. Pp. 575. 


3. Righteousness by Faith; or, the Nature and Means of 
Justification before God ; illustrated by a Comparison of 
the Doctrine of the Oxford Tracts with that of the Romish 
and Anglican Churches. By Charles Pettit McIlvaine, 
D. D., D. C. L., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Ohio. Philadelphia: Protestant Episco- 
pal Book Society. 1862. Pp. 450. 
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4, History of Protestant Theology; Particularly in Germany, 
Viewed According to its Fundamental Movement, and wm 
Connection with the Religious, Moral, and Intellectual 
Life. By Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology at 
Berlin. 1871. (In two volumes.) Pp. 444 and 511. 


The above works are all large octavos, and are all written 
by distinguished men. Indeed, the names of Balmes, Moeh- 
ler, McIlvaine, and Dorner, are well known to the Christian 
world as able and eloquent champions in the great contro- 
versy between Romanism and Protestantism. If all are not 
equally candid and impartial, the difference in these respects 
should, no doubt, be attributed to a difference of temperament, 
or of mental cultivation and habits, rather than to any unfair- 
ness of design or intention. If, indeed, after reading their 
works, we had for a moment believed any one of them capable 
of a design to mislead his readers, his work should not have 
appeared at the head of this article. All of them seem to us 
honest and gincere in their convictions of the truth and justice 
of the cause they advocate, as well as in the arguments used 
by them. Hence we honor them all, and shall endeavor to 
emulate them all, at least in the fearless courage and the lofty 
eandor with which they advocate what they conceive to be 
truth. If we fail to imitate a Moehler, the great Catholic, or 
a Dorner, the great Protestant; this wil -be‘from a want’ of 
the depth and breadth of view’by which théir writings’ are 
characterized, and not from ariv deficiency:df a désiré to look 
fairly and squarely at both sides ‘of the’ Sréat controversy.’ 

What, then, is the difference — the essential and character- 
istic difference— between Romanism and Protestantism? Or, 
in other words, what is Protestantism, and how, in all cases, 
may it be known and distinguished from Romanism, as well 
as from all other forms of religion? Most assuredly, if Pro- 
testantism deserves to exist, it has a positive character of its 
own, by which it may be universally recognized and known. 
We expect to show in this paper that, in spite of all the misrep- 
resentations of its enemies, Protestantism has such a positiwe 
character, and that, too, so clearly marked and defined, that 
its most determined adversaries have been compelled to see 
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and to acknowledge its existence. Having thus shown what 
Protestantism is in general, we shall, in future papers, survey 
each one of the Protestant Churches in particular. 

Those who wish to render Protestantism contemptible in 
the eyes of mankind, are accustomed to trace its origin and 
existence to some most insignificant or trifling cause. We 
have, indeed, been several times entertained, of late, with the 
old contemporary slander, that Protestantism was in its origin 
a squabble between two monks for the exalted privilege of 
selling indulgences to sin, or for the sublime traffic in the 
merits of Christ and his saints. We have been assured, by 
such dabblers in history, that the wrath of the monk Luther 
was kindled into a devouring flame, because the Pope and the 
court of Rome entrusted to Tetzel—a monk of a different 
order from his own—the sale of indulgences. If, indeed, 
such was the nature of the quarrel, or the difference between 
the two parties, then both deserved to perish. In our humble 
opinion, however, neither party was engaged in such a miser- 
able squabble for the profits of such an unutterably contempti- 
ble traffic. We shall certainly not outrage the memory of 
Luther, nor insult the intelligence of our readers, by conde- 
scending to refute so base a calumny. That calumny, though 
so prevalent at one time, has already passed away, or else only 
lingers at. present ip the dark holes and corners of the Catho- 
lic world. “We are soitcifous, indeed, to acquit all enlightened 
and honest Cathchies of the stupidity and folly of urging such 
an aceusation against their great adversary, Martin Luther. 
This is easily done, and that, too, in the language of such 
writers as Balmes, and Moehler, and Bossuet, not to mention 
a host of others. 

Thus says Balmes: ‘1t would be unreasonable to look for 
the causes of an event of this nature and importance in cir- 
cumstances either trivial in themselves, or circumscribed by 
places and events of a limited kind. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that vast results can be produced by trifling causes; and 
if it be true that great events sometimes have their commence- 
ment in little ones, it is no less certain that the commencing 
point is not the cause; and that to be the commencement of 
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a thing, and to be its real cause, are expressions of a widely 
different meaning. A spark produces a dreadful conflagra- 
tion, but it is because it falls upon a heap of inflammable 
materials. That which is general must have a general cause ; 
and that which is lasting and deeply rooted must have lasting 
and profound causes It will appear from these prin- 
ciples, that I am not disposed to give great importance to the 
rivalry excited by the preaching of indulgences, or to the 
excesses which may have been committed by some inferiors 
in this matter; these things may have been an occasion, a 
pretext, a signal to commence the contest, but they were of 
too little importance in themselves to put the world in flames. 
There would be, perhaps, more apparent plausibility in seek- 
ing for the causes of Protestantism in the character and posi- 
tions of the reformers; but this also would be unsatisfac- 
tory.’? 

In like manner, Moehler says: ‘ Pacific objects induced me 
to commit this work (Symbolism) to the press; and these ob- 
jects I conceived I should be able to attain, by gwing the most 
precise and the most unreserved description of doctrinal dif- 
Jerences. I did not, indeed, dream of any peace between the 
Churches, deserving the name of a true union, as being about 
to be established in the present time.’* Yet, looking beyond 
this age as ‘too deeply degraded’ to admit of any solid peace 
between the Churches, he labored with an eye to the future, 
animated by the hope that, even ‘in the age in which we live,’ 
he ‘might do something toward bringing about a religious 
peace, by revealing a true knowledge of the great dispute, im 
so far as by this knowledge men must perceive that that con- 
test sprang out of the most earnest endeavors of both parties 
to uphold truth — the pure and genuine Christianity am all its 
integrity.* He makes it, therefore his ‘duty to define, with 
the .utmost possible precision, the points of religious differ- 
ence, and nowhere, and at no time, to cloak and disguise them. 
The opinion sometimes entertained, that differences are not of 
importance, and affect. not the vitals of Christianity, can con- 
duce only to mutual contempt; for opponents, who are con- 


1 Chap. II, p. 28. 2 Preface to first edition of Symbolism. 3 Ibid. 
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scious of not having adequate grounds for opposing each other, 
and yet doso, must despise one another.’ Then, having spoken 
in feeling terms’ of the senseless criminations and recrimina- 
tions which Catholics and Protestants are accustomed to hurl 
at each other, our author adds: ‘These charges, indeed, of 
pride, arrogance, and the rest, which parties bring against 
each other, cannot, alas! be entirely disputed. We know, 
moreover, from experience, that everywhere there are our 
very zealous men, who, in their conduct toward opposite com- 
munions, are not actuated by quite base motives, yet have 
immediately in view only the interests of a party, a faction, 
or a system, and not the cause of Divine truth, especially in 
its living manifestation in Christ Jesus, who should alone be 
the object of our love, and all else only in so far as it is nearly 
or remotely connected with that love. All this, indeed, is 
unquestionably true. Yet it would betoken a great narrowness 
of mind, if the duration of the mighty religious contest were not 
sought for in deeper causes than those assigned. Under these 
circumstances, I conceived it were no small gain if I should 
succeed in drawing back attention to the matter itself, and in 
establishing the conviction that in the conflict between Catholo- 
cism and Protestantism moral interests are defended — a con- 
viction which, as it implies in the adversaries earnestness and 
sincerity, must lead to more conciliatory results, and is alone 
calculated to advance the plan which, in the permission of so 
fearful a strife, Divine Providence had in view.’ 

Thus, according to intelligent and enlightened Catholics, 
there is as to doctrine a rea] difference — nay, a deep, vital, 
and fundamental difference— between Romanism and Pro- 
testantism. The two communions are, indeed, as one respect- 
ing the doctrines of God, the Trinity, the Incarnation of the 
Son, and the Redemption of the world through the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ; but at this point they diverge and separate 
into diametrically opposite systems. The great fundamental 
difference which divides them, relates to the scheme‘or condi- 
tion of man’s justification before God. According to the Papal 
view, man is justified by works, or inherent righteousness ; 


1 Preface to first edition of Symbolism. 
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according to the Pauline view, as understood by Protestants, 
he is ‘justified by faith without the deeds of the law.’ These 
are the principles which, as every reader is aware, came into 
conflict in the sixteenth century, and rent in twain the Church 
of Rome from its pinnacle to its deepest foundations. 

The whole scheme of Romanism, properly so-called, has its 
roots in, and grows up from, her ductrine of justification. 
This is clearly set forth in the precise, calm, dispassionate, and 
well-considered words of ‘ the judicious Hooker.’ ‘Zhe grand 
question that hangeth in controversy between us and Rome,’ 
says he, ‘is about the matter of justifying righteousness. We 
disagree about the nature and essence of the medicine whereby 
Christ cureth our disease ; about the manner of applying tt ; 
about the number and power of the means which God requireth 
in us for the effectual applying thereof to our soul’s comfort. 
When they are required to show what the righteousness is 
whereby a Christian man is justified, they answer that it is a 
divine, spiritual gwality, which quality received into the soul 
doth first make it to be one of them who are born of God; and, 
secondly, endue it with power to bring forth such works as 
they do that are born of Him; even as the soul of man, being 
joined to his body, doth first make him to be of the number 
of reasonable creatures; and, secondly, enable him to perform 
the natural functions which are proper to his kind; that it 
maketh the soul amiable and gracious in the sight of God, in 
regard whereof it is termed Grace; that it purgeth, purifieth, 
and worketh out all the stains and pollutions of sins; that by 
it, through the merits of Christ, we are delivered, as from sin, so 
from eternal death and condemnation, the reward of sin. This 
Grace they will have to be applied by infusion, to the end 
that, as the body is warm by the heat which is in the body, 
so the soul might be made righteous by inherent Grace, which 
Grace they make capable of increase; as the body may be 
more warm, so the soul more and more justified, according as 
Grace should be augmented, the augmentation whereof is mer- 
ited by good works, as good works are made meritorious by 
it. Whereof the first receipt of Grace, in their divinity, is 


1 Romans iii. 28. 
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the first Justification: the increase thereof the second Justifica- 
tion. As Grace may be increased by the merit of good works, 
so it may be diminished by the demerit of sins venial ; it may 
be lost by mortal sin. Inasmuch, therefore, as it is needful, 
in the one case to repair, in the other to recover, the loss 
which is made, the infusion of Grace hath her sundry after- 
meals: for the which cause they make many ways to apply 
the infusion of Grace. It is applied to infants through bap- 
tism, without either faith or works; and, in them, really it 
taketh away original sin, and the punishment due unto it: it 
is applied to infidels and wicked men in the first Justification 
through baptism, without works, yet not without faith ; and 
it taketh away sins both actual and original together, with all 
whatsoever punishment, eternal or temporal, thereby deserved. 
Unto such as have attained the first Justification, that is to say, 
the first receipt of Grace, it is applied farther by good works 
to the increase of former Grace, which is the second J ustifica- 
tion. If they work more and more, Grace doth more increase, 
and they are more and more justified. To such as diminish 
it by venial sins, it is applied by holy water, Ave Marias, 
crossings, papal salutations, and such like, which serve for 
reparations of Grace decayed. Tosuch as have lost it through 
mortal sin, it is applied by the sacrament (as they term it) of 
Penance, which sacrament hath force to confer Grace anew; 
yet in such sort, that being so conferred, it hath not altogether 
so much power as at the first. For it only cleanseth out the 
stain or guilt of sin committed, and changeth the punishment 
eternal into a temporal, satisfactory punishment here, if time 
do serve; if not, hereafter to be endured: except it be light- 
ened by masses, works of charity, pilgrimages, fasts, and such 
like; or else shortened by pardon, for term, or by plenary par- 
don quite removed and taken away. This is the mystery of the 
Man of Sin. This maze the Church of Rome doth cause her 
followers to tread, when they ask her the way to Justification. 
Whether they speak of the first or second Justification, they 
make the essence of a divine quality inherent; they make 
it righteousness which is in us. If it be in us, then it is 
ours, as our souls are ours, though we have them from God, 
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_ and can hold them no longer than pleaseth him; for, if he 
withdraw the breath of our nostrils we fall to dust. But the 
righteousness wherein we must be found, if we will be justi- 
fied, is not our own. Therefore we cannot be justified by any 
inherent quality. The Church of Rome, in teaching Justi- 
fication by inherent Grace, doth pervert the truth of Christ: 
and, by the hands of the Apostles, we have received otherwise 
than she teacheth. Now, concerning the Righteousness of 
Sanctification, we deny it not to be inherent: we grant that, 
unless we work, we have it not: only we distinguish it as a 
thing different in nature from the Righteousness of Justzjica- 
- tion. By the one we are interested in the right of inheriting ; 
by the other we are brought to the actual possession of eternal 
bliss. And so the end of both is everlasting life.’ 

Having quoted these words, Bishop McIlvaine adds: ‘Now, 
here we have a regular pedigree . the most injurious corrup- 
tions of the Romish Church, and all traced to the parent cause 
in her doctrine of Justification. All together make up “ ¢he 
mystery of the Man of Sin”—* the maze which the Church of 
Rome doth lead her followers to tread, when they ask her the 
way of Justification ;” all constitute that “building” of mani- 
fold error which Hooker believed must fall “in the presence 
of the building of God,” “as Dagon [fell] before the Ark.” 
But the corner-stone on which that building rests, the clue to 
that maze, the secret of that mystery, is the Doorrine or Justt- 
FICATION BY INHERENT RicHTEOUsNESs — the answer given to 
a sinner inquiring what he must do to be saved, instead of 
that plain answer of St. Paul, “Belzeve on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” Embrace the answer of 
Rome, and you have essentzal Romanism ; carry out the prin- 
ciple, and you have developed Romanism in the whole of its 
maze and mystery. Embrace the answer of St. Paul, and you 
strike Romanism to the heart, so that, whatever its ramifica- 
tions, they must die and pass away.’ Hence it was that Calvin 
said, ‘If this one head were yielded safe and entire, it would 
not pay the cost to make any great quarrel about the matter 


1 Hooker’s Discourse on Justification, 22 5, 6, as quoted by Bishop 
McIlvaine. 
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in controversy with Rome.’ Hence, also, the well-known say- 
ing of Luther, that justification by faith is ‘the article of a 
standing or a falling Church.’ In regard to this article, there 
was a perfect agreement among the Protestant Divines of 
England, as well as of the Continent. Embrace this doctrine, 
and stand; reject this doctrine, and fall, was the emphatic 
word of the universal Protestant Church. This word (whether 
true or false) is the power by which she was called into being ; 
and this is the word which constitutes her life, her light, and 
her joy. Yea, the everlasting anthem of praise and thanks- 
giving which the great Apostle to the Gentiles has put into 
the hearts of all her true sons and daughters, is no other than 
this: that ‘ being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we have access 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in the 
hope of the glory of God.’ 

In addition to the above quotation from Luther, which is in 
every one’s mouth, we find the following words in his preface 
to the Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians: ‘In my 
heart this one article reigneth, even the faith of Christ. From 
whom, by whom, and unto whom, all my divine studies, day 
and night, have recourse to and fro continually.’ . . . . ‘ This 
we fear as the greatest and nearest danger, lest Satan take 
from us this doctrine of faith, and bring into the Church 
again the doctrine of works (that is, justification by works,) 
and men’s traditions.” .. . . ‘If this doctrine (of justifica- 
tion by faith alone) be lost, then is also the doctrine of truth, 
life, and salvation, lost and gone. If this doctrine flourish, 
then all good things flourish: religion, the true service of God, 
the glory of God, the right knowledge of all things necessary 
for a Christian man to know.’?! 

The question here is, not whether this doctrine be true or 
false, but whether it is the belief and the hope of the true 
Protestant. In regard to this point there is not, and there 
cannot be, the shadow of a doubt. For believing, as he does, 
that ‘by Him all that believe are justified from all things, 
his conscience is disburdened, his heart is liberated and en- 


1 Preface to Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
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larged, so that ‘he runs the way of God’s commandments with 
delight.’ Feeling ‘the perfect love that casteth out fear,’ he 
pays no pounds, shillings, or pence to save his soul from pur- 
gatory. He needs no Church to show him the way of salva- 
tion, for he has found Him who is ‘the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.’ He hears, moreover, ringing in his heart, the words 
of the Apostle of love, ‘ He that believth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in himself’ ; and the sublime assurance, also, 
‘These things have I written unto you that believe on the 
name of the Son of God, that ye may know that ye have eter- 
nal life.’ Knowing and feeling this, with ‘ the full assurance 
of faith,’ neither sin, nor death, nor hell, has any longer the 
dominion over him. Knowing that he Aas eternal life, he 
leaves indulgences, and penances, and invocation of saints, and 
all the like inventions of men, to those who feel their need of 
a sort of patched-up salvation. His is ‘complete in Christ 
Jesus.’ His deliverance and freedom are perfect; and it is 
the highest exercise and enjoyment of this, his glorious free- 
dom, that he ‘loves Him who first loved us,’ and that he joy- 
fully serves him in spirit and in truth. Such is the doctrine, 
the hope, ‘the peace with God,’ the freedom, the life, which 
constitute the heritage of the Protestant Church. 

We are told, by Balmes and the other Catholic writers, that 
‘Protestantism, when viewed in a mass, appears only a shape- 
less collection of innumerable sects, all opposed to each other, 
and agreeing only in one pornt, viz., in protesting against the 
authority of the Church. We only find among them particu- 
lar and exclusive names, commonly taken from the names of 
their founders; in vain have they made a thousand efforts to 
give tlfémselves a general name expressive of a positive idea ; 
they are still called, after the manner of philosophical sects, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Zuinglians, Anglicans, Socinians, Ar- 
minians, Anabaptists. All these names, of which I could fur- ' 
nish an endless host, only serve to exhibit the narrow circle in 
which these sects are enclosed ; and it is only necessary to pro- 
nounce them to show that they contain nothing universal, 
nothing great.’ 


1 I John v. 
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Now, all of these denominations, except the Socinians, agree 
in the doctrine of ‘justification by faith alone,’ or, as St. Paul 
expresses it, ‘ by faith without the deeds of the law,’ and set 
it forth, clearly and explicitly, in their several Confessions of 
Faith. The Socinians alone depart from this great funda- 
mental doctrine of Protestantism, as well as from the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, and nearly all 
others held in common by Catholics and Protestants. Why, 
then, are not the innumerable sects of Deists ranked among 
Protestants, since they, too, like the Socinians, protest against 
both Romanism and Protestantism? The Pauline doctrine, 
‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,’ 
is certainly ‘a positive’ one; and this doctrine, so clearly and 
unequivocally positive, was, in all its simplicity, and grandeur, 
and power, embraced by all the Protestant Churches born of 
the great movement of the sixteenth century. If other sects, 
whether few or many, have since departed from this great 
fundamental tenet of Protestantism, she is certainly not respon- 
sible for their heresies, any more than the Church has been 
responsible for the heresies and schisms by which, in all ages, 
her unity has been impaired. The Catholic points the finger 
of scorn and derision at the divisions among Protestants, as 
he is pleased to call them, just as the infidel does at the innu- 
merable divisions and subdivisions of the Christian world. 
Does he expect Protestantism to preserve, among all those 
bearing her name, a unity and a harmony which God himself 
has not secured among professing Christians? In other words, 
does he expect Protestantism to do for her doctrines what God 
himself has not done for his own? Let Catholics answer 
this question, or else cease to taunt Protestantism With its 
divisions. 

They allege that Protestantism is a failure, because, ‘ when 
viewed in a mass,’ it presents so great a diversity of sects, or 
divisions. For precisely the same reason the infidel declares 
Christianity itself to be a failure. If Balmes, or any other 
Catholic occupying the same position, will answer this argu- 
ment or taunt of the infidel, he will refute his own. The 
truth is, that we all have ‘this treasure in earthen vessels,’ 
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and neither God himself, nor his Church, is responsible for the 
errors and variations of men. If the latter is responsible, then 
the Catholic Church has more sins to answer for than all others 
put together, for she claims to be the one Church, the divinely- 
appointed and only infallible guide of all men into the way of 
truth. 

‘Protestantism, when viewed in a mass,’ may, it is true, 
present no ‘ positive idea’ to those who look only for disorder 
and confusion. But when, instead of viewing it ‘in a mass,’ 
Catholics come to attack Protestantism in detail, they are then 
at no loss to discover its positive ideas, or the positive grounds 
on which it plants itself. One of these positive ideas, or 
grounds, is, that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the Pro- 
testant rule of faith. Catholic writers themselves recognize 
this truth, and pour ridicule on this great fundamental prin- 
ciple of Protestantism, declaring that the Bible is a most 
insufficient and fallible guide. The Bible, it is true, is not 
sufficient to make all fallible men infallible; and we do not 
know, indeed, that this sublime achievement or transformation 
of the species is in the power of the Pope himself. 

The doctrine of justification by faith is another ‘ positive 
idea, which the Protestant believes he has derived from the 
Bible. He has certainly npt derived it from the Pope, or from 
Romanism. No Catholic, however, doubts that this is one of 
the positive dogmas of Protestantism. Thus Moehler, in his 
Symbolism, signalizes the Protestant doctrine of justification 
as one of their errors. ‘Justification, in the Protestant sense, 
says he, ‘is a judicial act of God, whereby the believing sinner 
is delivered from the punishment of sin, but not from sin 
itself.” This is the notion which, according to Moehler, ‘ the 
Protestants form of justification,’ and which he ‘regards and 
discusses as one of their positive errors. Whether this doc- 
trine be true or false, is not the question now before us, as it 
is our design, at present, to show that Protestantism has some 
‘positive ideas’ of its own, and is not merely a negation of 
Romanism. Though this is denied by Balmes, when he views 
Protestantism ‘in a mass,’ and declaims against it in lofty and 


1 Book I, Part I, Chap. ITI,*2 xiv. 
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sweeping generalties, yet is it conceded by Moehler, as well as 
by all other Catholic writers, when they come to look at Pro- 
testantism more closely, so as to attack it in detail. Then 
can they see, indeed, that it is not destitute of the most ‘ posi- 
tive ideas.’ Nay, the Council of Trent itself denounces the 
Protestant doctrine of justification as a most pernicious and 
soul-destroying error. ‘ Whereas there is,’ says the Council, 
‘at this time, not without the shipwreck of many souls, and 
grievous detriment to the unity of the Church, a certain erro- 
neous doctrine disseminated touching justification,’ ete. The 
doctrine here referred to is, as is well known, the Protestant 
tenet of justification by faith. The work from which the 
above extract is taken is recommended by the highest Catho- 
lic authorities in the country, including bishops and arch- 
bishops; and it ascribes, very truly, the doctrine in question 
to Lutherans, Calvinists, Zuinglians, Anglicans, Methodists, 
and to other Protestant denominations. Here, then, our ad- 
versaries themselves being the judges, we have a unity and 
harmony of doctrine among Protestants which they cannot see 
at all when we are ‘ viewed in a mass,’ and declaimed against 
at a distance. Then can they see in the Protestant world only 
tohu and bohu, chaos and confusion. In one word, when they 
wish to make us the authors of confusion, nothing can they 
see in our doctrine but endless discords and contradictions; 
yet, when they wish to convict us of heresy, they discover the 
most wonderful agreement and harmony in our views! Wow, 
Protestants have nothing in common except the name, and 
are bound together only by a spirit of opposition to Rome — 
a mean, negative, denying spirit— which pulls down and 
destroys, but has no ability or genius to build or to construct 
anything; and anon they are found to possess one common 
neck and soul in the doctrine of justification, by the breaking 
of which the monster may be laid low, and its animating prin- 
ciple destroyed. 

The author last quoted, the Rev. A. Nampon, S. J., alleges, 
as so many other writers have done, that the Protestant doc- 


1 Catholic Doctrine as Defined by the Council of Trent. By the Rev. A. 
Nampon, 8. J. 
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trine of justification sprang, not from an inquiry after truth, 
but from a rebellious spirit of opposition to Rome. Under 
the head of ‘errors and variations of Protestants on justifica- 
tion, he begins with the words: ‘ Before we bring forward 
these canons (of the Council of Trent) let us briefly remind 
you of these Utopias which the so-called Reformers opposed to 
the Catholic doctrine of justification.” .. . . ‘ When men wish 
to emancipate themselves upon a system from all laws, human 
and divine, they may imagine many such systems.’ Now, 
among the false systems, the wild Utopias, which a wicked 
world has invented merely out of a spirit of opposition to the 
Holy Catholic Church, the Protestant doctrine of justification, 
with its affiliated tenets, occupies a prominent place in the 
estimation of our author. As often as we have seen this asser- 
tion made (and full many a time have we seen it very confi- 
dently made), we, have never failed to wonder that our adver- 
saries should assume their position with so little caution. The 
position just noticed, as assumed by them, is certainly a most 
unfortunate one. Nothing is easier than to cut the ground 
from under their feet. For, although the same position has 
been so often assumed by Catholic writers, we feel bound to 
say, and abundantly able to prove, that there is not one par- 
ticle of evidence in its favor. The testimony of history is all 
the other way. And this testimony is not obscure; it is clear, 
explicit, unequivocal, and overwhelming. 

The facts are as follows: 1. When Luther, from a devout 
study of Scripture and anxious search after the way of life. 
was led to embrace ‘the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone,’ as the only point of support and peace to his troubled 
soul, he was a most submissive, not to say blind, devotee of 
the Church of Rome. No one at that time, nor until long 
after he had embraced and preached what he conceived to be 
the Pauline doctrine of justification, ever dreamed less than 
he of an opposition to the Romish Church. The bare notion 
of such a thing would have filled him with horror. How, then 
{if the fact can be established), was it possible that he should 
have embraced the doctrine in question, because he wished to 


1 Catholic Doctrine, etc., p. 292. 
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oppose the authority of Rome, or ‘ to emancipate himself from 
laws human and divine’? 2. The Church of Rome had not, 
either by Pope, Council, or otherwise, defined the doctrine of 
justification until after Luther’s views on the subject were 
formed and fixed in his mind; and then, for the first time in 
the history of the Church, did she define ‘the Cathclic doctrine 
of Justification,’ as it is called, in opposition to the well-known 
convictions of Luther. 3. As, previous to the Council of 
Trent, the Church had never defined the doctrine of justifica- 
tion, so all her members were left free to form their own views 
on the subject. Accordingly, many of her most devout digni- 
taries and learned inquirers after truth embraced for them- 
selves, independently, and without knowing the views held by 
Luther, the same interpretation of the Pauline ‘doctrine of 
justification by faith.’ 4. This doctrine prevailed to such an 
extent in the Conference of Ratisbon, convened just four years 
and eight months before the first Session of the Council of 
Trent, that the Protestants seemed in a fair way to secure the 
adoption of this great fundamental] tenet by the Church of 
Rome herself —a prospect which, though so full of promise 
for the peace and happiness of the world, was blasted by politi- 
eal rather than by religious considerations. The whole history 
touching these four several points, relating to the origin and 
the nature of Protestantism, is profoundly interesting; and 
as some portions of it, especially the most deeply interesting, 
are not generally known, so we shall lay them before our 
readers. 

1. ‘When Luther, from a devout study of Scripture and 
anxious search after the way of life, was Jed to embrace “ the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone,” as the only point of 
support and peace to his troubled soul, he was a most submis- 
sive, not to say blind, devotee of the Church of Rome.’ In 
regard to this point, the learned research of Dr. Dorner has 
been so thorough, accurate, and profound, that we prefer his 
eloquent historical sketch to any words of our own. We pre- 
fer it, moreover, to the method sometimes practiced, of trans- 
lating an author’s labors, without due acknowledgment, into 
one’s own language, a method more showy and imposing than 
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honest. ‘The typical significance,’ says he, ‘which belongs 
to Luther’s Christian piety renders it necessary to recall to 
mind how, for a long period of his life; there was no appear- 
ance of his being animated by the thought of bettering others 
or the world, but all the aspirations of his spirit, all the long- 
ing and wrestling of his soul, had for their only aim, to be at 
peace and in harmony with himself. But while his whole 
concern was still about the salvation of his soul, he soon 
learned that inward content and harmony could only come to 
him by his becoming a partaker of peace with God, and of the 
forgiveness of sins.’ 

Such was the great object.of his search — not to emancipate 
himself from the Church or her laws, but simply to emancipate 
his own soul from the curse and dominion of sin, and bring it 
into harmony with God and itself. For this purpose — the 
salvation of his soul—he first sought and tried all the rules or 
methods prescribed by the Church. ‘Seeing that the Church,’ 
continues Dr. Dorner, ‘ presented itself as the guide to God, 
he entered (not without violating his filial duties) upon the 
course to which the Church directed so quick a religious 
instinct as his, and amid the paths, of which its ethics offered 
him choice, he chose that which involved most self-sacrifice, 
and which should most surely conduct him to the goal and to 
the highest stage of perfection. He took the monastic vow. 
He not only undertook the most menial services, but he also 
imposed upon himself, in extremest measure, the mortifications 
and penances to which the Church ascribed special merit be- 
fore God, and therefore power to secure his favor. ‘ True it 
is,” says he afterward of his monastic life, “I was a pious 
monk, and observed the discipline of my order more strictly 
than I can tell. If ever a monk came to heaven through a 
monkish life, I should have come thither; all my cloister com- 
panions who knew me will bear me this testimony.” And 
again: “If ever there was one who, before the Gospel dawned, 
held in high esteem the precepts of the Fathers and the Pope, 
and was sincerely zealous concerning them, I was especially so 
with all my heart; with fastings, vigils, prayers, and other 
exercises, I have tortured and wearied my body far more than 
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all those who are now my most bitter enemies and persecutors. 
Our adversaries do not believe that we could so willingly subject 
ourselves to such murderous treatment, in order only to bring 
our hearts and consciences to rest and pedce before God, and 
yet could never find this peace in such abominable darkness.” 
Now, what was the cause of such unappeasable disquietude, 
which would neither suffer itself to be hushed by the accumu- 
lated merits of his ascetic practices, nor by such language as: 
God does not desire of us perfection, but limits his require- 
ments to the measure of our weakness; nor, finally, by the 
grants from the Church of indulgences and such like?- The 
cause lies, above all, in this, that it.was not enough for him 
to stand before man as blameless and pious, or even to be at 
peace with the Church ; Acs innermost need had reference to 
God himself, and according to this he estimated with a tender 
conscience his worth and inner condition. Before God he ever 
found himself, no matter what,works he extorted from himself, 
to be unclean and a sinner. His need of communion with 
God was not that indefinite need felt by the mystics before 
him. From their attempts to merge themselves in God, and 
to become one spirit with God, he was delivered by the pro- 
Jound consciousness of the Divine holiness, and of his own 
sinfulness, which made an immediate union with God appear 
to him impossible, and to attempt vt sacrilege.’ 

Ay, there lies ‘the cause’: he saw, in a holy God, only the 
stern avenger — a consuming fire — that visits sinners with the 
pains of hell. Such texts of Scripture as ‘ Deliver me in Thy 
righteousness,’ filled him with terror, because he saw himself, 
before such a God, threatened with condemnation and death. 
His conception of God drove him to the brink of despair, and 
he saw hell yawning at his feet. ‘His natural personality, 
with its contradictions and self-tortures, was consuming it away, 
was in process of dissolution, and had become a chaos, ere the 
creative breath of the pure Gospel, with its words of comfort 
and peace, brought the self-destructive conflict to a blessed 
issue.’ His fastings, his prayers, his vigils, his penances, all 
his papal performances, only tortured and wearied his soul, 
and wasted his body, to no purpose, For, after all, he wrote 
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bemoaningly to Staupitz, ‘O my sin, my sin, my sin!’ The 
comfort this friend gave him, ‘ Thou wilt soon become sinless, 
and hast mow no proper sin,’ only seemed a mockery of his 
ruined and lost condition. What! no sin? ‘O my sin, my 
sin, my sin!’ was still the bitter cry of his soul. Staupitz had 
never sounded such depths, and knew nothing of the true 
remedy. Hence Luther, still crying unto God from the depths, 
at length received the true answer. Some father or monk, 
‘whose name is unknown, and to whom Luther bemoaned 
his distress of soul, pointed him to the gracious forgiveness of 
sins in the Apostolic Creed, and showed him that he must 
believe in reference to himself that the God of mercy has, 
through the sacrifice and blood of his obedient Son, procured 
for Aim (even as for the chief of sinners) the forgiveness of ad/ 
his sins.’ Then, for the first time, the Gospel began to dawn 
on his mind — till then a profound mystery to his unopened 
eyes—that ‘to him that worketh not, but believeth on Him 
that justifieth the wngodly, his faith is counted to him for 
righteousness.’ (Rom. iv.) And this ‘light of the glorious 


Gospel’ continued to dawn, and wax mighty in its organizing 
power, until, finally, it restored him to the perfect ‘Freedom 
of a Christian Man,’! and caused him to ‘ rejoice in the hope 


of the glory of God.’ 


Thus, while engaged in the pursuit of life and salvation for 
his own soul, did the great reformation principle of justifica- 
tion by faith form itself in his mind, and secretly gather 
strength for the tremendous conflict which was afterward 
forced upon it by the Church of Rome. For Luther, be it 
forever remembered, ‘did not thrust himself forward as a 
reformer,’ or go abroad to seek a conflict with the corruptions 
of the Church. This conflict, on the contrary, came to him 
in the confessional, and there bade defiance to his conscience. 
‘It was,’ says Dr. Dorner, ‘in the course of his calling that 
Luther came into contact with Tetzel, the shameless trader in 


1 The title of one of Luther's works, and one of the most eloquent ever 
written by him, or by any other man. It is, indeed, from beginning to end, 
in a subdued but sublime strain of exultation over all the powers of dark- 
ness, with sin, and death, and hell, under his feet. 
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ndulgences, when, in the year 1517, several persons appeared 
at his confessional, confessing their sins, indeed, but gave him to 
understand that they would not abstain from the sins they had 
confessed. The Doctor would not absolve them? How, indeed, 
could he? How could such a man do such a thing? ‘The 
penitents appealed to the Pope’s letter and Tetzel’s indul- 
gence.’ But Luther, still refusing them absolution, answered, 
‘Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.’ They gave 
information against Luther to Tetzel, who, in his indignation, 
reviled Luther from the pulpit, and wrote instructions to the 
priests for the purpose of recommending indulgences. Luther, 
in order that he might not be obliged to violate his conscience 
and desecrate the confessional, appealed ‘ to the higher ecclesi- 
astical authorities, to four bishops, to put a stop to the disorder. 
The answers which came were contemptuously or evasively 
worded.’ But Luther, instead of yielding, published a ser- 
mon on indulgences, and, ‘on the 31st of October, nailed the 
Ninety-five Theses to the door of the Schloss-Kirche at Wit- 
tenburg.”* 

Thus, and not otherwise, did the conflict between the con- 
science of a Christian man and the Church begin. We do not 
blame Luther. We glory, on the contrary, in the faith and 
courage which made him faithful over ‘ the few things’ that 
God had committed to his trust. In 1512, on becoming a 
Doctor of Theology, Luther had taken the oath: ‘I swear 
that I will defend evangelical truth according to my ability’; 
and he was not the man to swear and fail to perform. This 
solemn oath, he says, ‘often confronted him in his hours of 
conflict.’ He stood by his conscience and his oath, and hence 
‘the Ninety-five Theses’ which he nailed. to the door of the 
Schloss-Kirche. . 

‘It was,’ says Dorner, ‘the language, nay, the cry, of an 
oppressed conscience which was perceptible in these Theses — 
of a conscience which sought nothing for the man himself, 
and was even ready and willing to endure every external 
hardship, but was resolved to maintain itself inviolate and 
unspotted, let the cost be what it might. Such language finds 


1 Dorner, Vol. I, p. 87. 
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echo in the hearts of men: “It was as if the angels ran as 
messengers” to carry these Theses through Europe. It was 
certain to make a deep impression, especially on the con- 
sciences of the German people, as it announced a resistance 
of an unusual kind—a power which was quiet and humble, 
but at rest in itself, and indomitable; ay, and the firm point 
rom which, as a centre, the Romish Church was to be shat- 
tered to its very foundations.’ + 
But not even yet, nor until long after the publication of his 
Theses, did Luther dream of a contest with the Church itself. 
‘The struggle itself,’ continues Dr. Dorner, ‘ which at its com- 
mencement bore throughout a purely defensive character, 
passed through three stages, by which the Reformation had to 
make room for itself. At jirst the struggle against indul-* 
gences was conducted by Luther upon the supposition (so 
blind was he still) that the highest dignitaries, the Pope at 
least, would condemn them.’? Luther still stood, in a defen- 
sive attitude, by his conscience, refusing to take a single step 
forward until forced by the course of events, feeling that God 
alone is Lord of the conscience, and that truth alone is the 
golden sceptre of his sovereign sway. What, then, is to be 
done with such a rebel? And what is such aman todo? To 
yield and violate his conscience, or to say, ‘ Let God be true,’ 
though bishops, and popes, and councils should all be liars? 
Did not Luther — we appeal to the universe — do right ? 
Why, it has often been asked, did he not seek to reform the 
Church within the Church itself, and shun the awful crime of 
schism? Surely those who asked this question forgot the facts 
of history relating to his grand career. The very thing which 
Luther most desired, and which he most zealously labored to 
achieve, was to reform the Church within the Church itself, or 
at least not to have the corruptions of the Church forced into 
his confessional and his conscience. It was for this resist- 
ance that he was excommunicated, driven from the Church, 
and devoted to destruction. After describing, in words of 
simple eloquence and power, the ‘ three great stages’ of Lu- 
ther’s struggle with the powers of the Church, Dr. Dorner 


1 Vol. I, p. 88. 2 ibid. 
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adds: ‘The Pope found that now, after the election of Charles 
V, and the declaration of the universities of Paris, Cologne, 
and Lorraine against Luther’s cause, whdlst only Erfurt was 
Jor him, the matter was in such a shape as to enable him to 
give utterance on his part to the decisive word, the ban of 
excommunication of Luther, and of the truth he maintained. 
The bull Heurge Domine of the 15th June, 1520, rejects forty- 
one propositions of Luther as destructive, offensive, or hereti- 
eal. Luther exalted faith in opposition to all sacraments and 
works — rejected the supposition that the sacraments of the 
New Testament justify ex opere operato.’ 

True, Luther did exalt faith —the most sublime principle 
in the universe — above ‘all sacraments and works,’ because, 
without faith, all sacraments and works are dead, mechanical, 
and offensive to God. True, Luther did exalt faith—the 
principle of union, and order, and harmony, and love in the 
spiritual universe of God — above ‘all sacraments and works,’ 
because, without faith, all sacraments are merely magical rites, 
or heathenish incantations, and all works lack the living 
breath and inspiration of God’s eternal Spirit. True, Luther 
did exalt faith above ‘all sacraments and works,’ because 
‘without faith it is impossible to please God,’ though one 
should use all the sacraments and perform all the works which 
have been enjoined upon Jew or Gentile since the world be- 
gan. This was the heresy of Luther. It was, on the other 
hand, the orthodoxy of Rome, that men for money might 
obtain the remission of their sins from Tetzel, the monk of 
immortal infamy! Ay, the remission of sins from which, at 
the same time, ‘they would not abstain,’ nor even promise to 
abstain ! 

It was for this heresy that the orthodoxy of Rome hurled 
‘the bull Exurge Domine’ at the head of Luther, and drove 
him ignominiously from the Church; and then, in the face of 
this fact, the question is asked by the same orthodoxy, ‘ Why 
did he not remain in the Church?’ ‘In the bull of excom- 
munication,’ says Dr. Dorner, ‘his books were proscribed and 
ordered to be burned, he himself was summoned to recant 
within sixty days, Lutheran teachers were sentenced to impris- 
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onment and exile, and wpon the places where they might sojourn 
an interdict was imposed. No place of rest, on the whole 
earth, was to be left for the soles of their feet! 

‘Thus,’ continues our author, ‘was Luther, with his party, 
forcibly expelled from the Church over which the Pope had 
power. It was not that he separated himself from this Church, 
and instead of manifesting to it and in its internal need the 
fidelity which he had just recognized to be his duty, but the 
Romish Church did then separate itself from the voice of 
Christian conscience, whose spokesman Luther had become for 
the German nation. It thrust out the man who would not for- 
sake it; at would not, or could not, endure any longer the tes- 
timony of evangelical truth. . . . . Rome had now come 
into this position, that tt could neither refute nor would hear 
the truth. It sought cts last resort in wantonness and Jorce.’* 

Driven from the Church of Rome, under ban of excommu- 
nication, the noble exile ‘ faithfully warns every man, as much 
as is in his power, to take care of himself. “Let him forget me, 
let every man know that he can do me no service in despising 
the bull, and no injury in honoring it. By God’s grace I am 
free, and dare, and will, neither comfort nor distress myself 
with any of these things. I know well where my comfort and 
boast lies, which will stand sure to me before men and devils. 
I will do my part; each man will answer for himself at his 
dying day, or at the last judgment.” ’ His courage was, how- 
ever, as exalted as his humility was profound. Hence, on the 
10th of December, 1520, he solemnly burned, in the face of 
the world, the Pope’s bull of excommunication. 

2. ‘The Church of Rome had not, either by Pope, Council, 
or otherwise, defined the doctrine of justification until after 
Luther’s views on the subject were formed and fixed in his 
mind; and then, for the first time in the history of the 
Church, did she define the “ Catholic doctrine of justification,” 
as it is called, in opposition to the well-known convictions of 
Luther.’ 

This point is easily established by a mere glance at the obvi- 
ous facts of history. From the origin of the Romish Church 


1 Vol. T, , 
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down to the year 1520 (the date to which we have, in the pre- 
ceding remarks, followed the career of Luther,) that Church 
had never defined the doctrine of justification. Nay, it was 
as late as the year 1547 that the Council of Trent, for the first 
time, defined this all-important article; and then, as every 
reader knows, her definition was directed against the Protest- 
ant doctrine of justification. Thus, in point of fact, the 
Church of Rome, in and by the Council of Trent, protested 
against the doctrine of justification as maintained by Luther, 
Calvin, Zwingle, Cranmer, and other great reformers of the 
sixteenth century. * 

3. ‘As, previous to the Council of Trent, the Church had 
never defined the doctrine of justification, so all her members 
were left free to form their own views on the subject. Ac- 
cordingly, many of her most devout dignitaries, and earnest 
inquirers after truth, embraced for themselves, independently, 
and without knowing the views held by Luther, the same 
interpretation of the Pauline “doctrine of justification by 
faith.” ’ 

In one section of Ranke’s History of the Popes there is 


1 Men and children may, if they please, amuse themselves with words, and 
lose the lights of history amid clouds of logomachy, but we expect something 
better of philosophers and doctors of divinity. It is certainly a very sorry 
play upon words to conclude from the primitive or original use of the word 
Protestantism that it now stands for nothing positive, and is only negative in ite 
present signification. How often, indecd, in the history of language, do 
words lose their original and acquire an entirely new sense or meaning! 
Nothing is more common. To select only one example out of thousands — 
the term tragedy is from the Greek tragodos, which means ‘a goat.’ Now, 
suppose one, from the assertion, that ‘Shakspeare’s tragedies are the finest 
in the world,’ should conclude that he possessed a magnificent flock of goats, 
what would be thought of his intelligence? Yet it is precisely in this way 
that men make fools of themselves, who, instead of looking at things and 
seeing what they are, they draw conclusions as to their nature from the 
original signification of their names. This is the course pursued by Horne 
Tooke in the Diversions of Purley. Hence, as has been well said, ‘ While his 
etymology is excellent, his philosophy is execrable.’ It i¢ not more execra- 
ble, however, than the reasoning of those who, from the original sense of the 
term Protestantism, conclude that there is nothing positive in its nature or 
character. We might easily prove, in the same way, that truth is merely 
what one believes, as well as a thousand other absurdities, after the manner 
of Horne Tooke. 
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abundant evidence of the truth of this statement — in the sec- 
tion, namely, which treats of the ‘ Opinions analogous to those 
of the Protestants entertained in Italy.’' The Italians who, 
according to all accounts, approached most nearly to the Pro- 
testant opinions, were men remarkable for their piety, wisdom, 
and greatness of soul. Such were, for example, some of the 
most illustrious members of the ‘Oratory of Divine Love,’ an 
association which, in the time of Leo X, had been founded by 
some distinguished men in Rome. ‘After some years,’ says 
Ranke, ‘ we again meet with a certain portion of this Roman 
society in Venice.’ ‘In the circle of Peter Bembo of Padua, 
who kept open house, the point of discussion was more fre- 
quently mere letters, as Ciceronian Latin; but among the 
guests of Gregorio Corteri, the learned and sagacious abbot of 
San Gregorio in Venice, subjects of more profound interest 
were agitated. Bruccioli makes the bowers and groves of San 
Gregorio the scene of some of his dialogues. Near Treviso 
was the villa of Luigi Priuli, called Trevillo. He was one of 
those upright and accomplished Venetians, of whom we occa- 
sionally meet specimens in the present day, full of a calm sus- 
ceptibility to true and noble sentiments, and formed for disin- 
terested friendships. Here the inmates employed themselves 
chiefly in spiritual studies and conversation. Hither came 
the Benedictine, Marco of Padua, from whom it appears to be 
that Pole declares himself to have drawn his spiritual nurture. 
Here, also, was the eminent Venetian, Gaspar Contarini, who 
must be considered as the head of the assembly. Of him Pole 
{the celebrated Cardinal) says, that nothing which the human 
mind can discover by its own powers of investigation was un- 
known to him, and nothing wanting to him that the grace of 
God has imparted to the human soul. To this eminence of 
wisdom he further says, that Contarini added the crown of 
virtue.’ 

‘If we now inquire what were the leading convictions of 
these men, we find that foremost among them was the doc- 
trine of justification, which, as taught by Luther, had origin- 
ated the whole Protestant movement. Contarini wrote a 


1 Vol. I, Book IV, 2 1. 
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special treatise concerning this, which Pole cannot find words 
strong enough to praise. ‘ Thou,” he exclaims to his friend, 
“hast brought forth that jewel which the Church was keeping 
half concealed.” Pole himself finds that Scripture, in its more 
profound and intimate revelations, is entirely in accordance 
with this doctrine. He congratulates Contarini on having 
been the first to bring to light “that holy, fruitful, indis- 
pensable truth.” To this circle of friends belonged M. A. 
Flaminio, who resided for some time with Pole, and whom 
Contarini desired to take with him to Germany (2. e., when 
the Pope sent him on an embassy to the Emperor). Let us 
observe how distinctly he professes this doctrine. “ The Gos- 
pel,” says he, in one of his letters, “is no other than glad 
tidings, that the only begotten Son of God, clothed in our 
flesh, has satisfied for ws the justice of the Eternal Father. 
Whoever believes this enters the kingdom of God; he enjoys 
the universal forgiveness; from a carnal creature he becomes 
spiritual; from a child of wrath he becomes spiritual, and 
lives in a sweet péace of conscience.” Jt would be difficult 
to announce the Lutheran doctrine in a language more 
orthodox.’ 

This scene, so well described by Professor Ranke, was by no 
means a solitary one in the Italy of that day. In almost every 
city there were one or more men of eminence who exerted a 
powerful influence. in favor of the new opinion. Even in 
pleasure-loving Naples, ‘where nature rejoices in her splendor, 
and smiles at her own beauty,’ the new doctrine was espoused 
by Juan Valdez, a man of whom it was said by his friends, 
that ‘a part only of his soul sufficed to animate his slight and 
feeble frame, while the greater part—the clear, unclouded 
intellect —was ever uplifted in the contemplation of truth.’ 
Valdez exercised an immense influence over the nobility and 
learned men of Naples. But his influence was, indirectly, 
extended over all Italy, by means of a little book written by 
one of his friends and disciples, San Severino, which appeared 
in the year 1540. This little work, On the Benefits of Christ, 
was afterward considered heretical by the Inquisition, because 
‘it treats,’ as that tribunal expresses it, ‘of justification in an 
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insidious manner, ascribing all to faith; and as this was the 
yery point at which so many prelates and monks were stum- 
bling, the book had been circulated to a great extent.’ 

‘It had,’ says Ranke, ‘incredible success, and made the 
study of those doctrines of justification, for a time, popular in 
Italy’; that is to say, before the Council of Trent. Valdez, 
however, founded no sect. As the Church had, up to that 
time, never spoken on the subject of justification, so his book 
resulted from a study of Christian truth in the word of God. 
‘The house of Colonna generally,’ says our author, ‘was 
favorable to this religious movement, and more especially so 
were Vespasiano, Duke of Palliano, and his wife, Julia Gon- 
zaga, the same who is reported to have been the most beau- 
tiful woman in Italy. Valdez dedicated one of his books to 
Julia.’ 

But the most impressive fact still remains to be noticed. 
The great reformation principle of ‘justification by faith alone,’ 
made active progress among the middle classes. The report 
of the Inquisition seems to exaggerate, when it reckons three 
thousand schoolmasters attached to this principle; but, allow- 
ing for the exaggeration, how wide must have been the effect 
produced on the minds of the people! The new doctrines 
were, according to Ranke, then ‘ prevalent in Italy.’ 

They were cordially received in Modena. The bishop him- 
himself, Morone, the intimate friend of Pole and Contarini, 
and the most influential statesman of his age and country, 
received them favorably ; and it was at his express command 
that the work On the Benefits of Christ was printed and ex- 
tensively circulated. ‘Don Girolamo da Modena was presi- 
dent of a society in which the same principles prevailed.’ 
How grandly, then, and how gloriously, did Christ, ‘the Sun 
of Righteousness,’ seem to be emerging from the clouds of the 
Church system of ‘the Dark Ages’! All Italy enjoyed the 
transient illumination and glory. 

Bernardino Ochino, who, according to his own confession, 
had been drawn into the Franciscan Order by his appetite for 
its ascetic austerities, came under the influence of the grand 
“heresy.” So fervid, indeed, was his zeal in will-worship that 
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‘he soon passed over to the severer discipline and penances of 
the Capuchins. Of this Order he was elected general in its 
third chapter, and again in its fourth, an office which he filled 
to the satisfaction of all.’ But neither his high position nor 
his multiplied penances could bring rest and satisfaction to his 
soul. Nor did he find these until he became ‘ penetrated by 
the doctrine of justification by grace alone.’ Earnestly, then, 
did he preach the glad gospel from the pulpit, and urge it in 
the confessional. In the words of Ranke, ‘ Cities poured forth 
their multitudes to his teachings; the churches were too small 
for his hearers; all were alike edified, old and young, men and 
women, the profound scholar and the untaught peasant.’ The 
poor had the Gospel preached to them. 

Why, then, we naturally ask, was there no permanent refor- 
mation in Italy? Even the Pope, infallible though he was, 
favored the doctrine of Contarini. Why, then, was its renais- 
sance so transient? The seed fell upon good ground, but its 
fructifying soil seems to have lacked depth. Hence, although 
it sprung up rapidly, it as rapidly passed away. And, besides, 
it ‘fell among thorns, and the.thorns sprang up and choked’ 
its growth. The superstitious rites and ceremonies of 4 thou- 
sand years, which had been wrought into the habits and cus- 
toms of the people and the prelates, and, above all, the su- 
premacy of the Pope and the infallibility of Councils, finally 
smothered the Gospel and extinguished its light in the beau- 
tifnl land of Italy. All the powers of the Church were, as we 
shall presently see, brought to bear upon and to extinguish this 
light. 

It was not so in Germany. There ‘the least of all seed’ 
struck its roots deep, and grew up into ‘the greatest of all 
trees, which neither storms could shatter, nor whirlwinds 
sweep away. In Italy the gospel of justification spread, as 
Ranke says, ‘like a literary opinion’; in Germany it fell and 
ran like a fire from heaven. Hence, while its comparatively 
lambent flame failed to consume the errors of Italy, its sacred 
fire, received into the intense and burning consciences of Ger- 
many, made a way for itself, and triumphed. Even between 
a Contarini, with all his divine illumination, and wisdom, and 
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philosophy, and a Luther, with his rude strength, his gigantic 
will, and his unconquerable courage, the difference was not 
small. Between the best son of enthralled Italy and the 
grand type of German freedom, the difference is incalculable, 
and so is the mark which they left behind them on the earth. 
Luther, says Balmes, created a great conflagration, not because 
he himself was great, but only because he threw a spark into 
the midst of such a prodigious mass of* combustible material. 
But, we reply, it was just because there was such a frightful 
mass of combustible material in the Church, waiting to be 
burned up, that God sent into the world a spark, which all 
the powers of earth and hell combined could not extinguish. 
It is still burning, and consuming, even in Romanism itself. 

When God calls for his servants — his Luthers, his John the 
Baptists, his Elijahs—to do his terrible work in the earth, 
they come from the wilderness, or the dark cloister, not from 
the abodes of luxury and ease, cultivation and refinement. 
Such men do not grow in the academic groves, nor in the 
delicions bowers, nor in the refinéd cities of Italy. They grow 
by the solitary seaside, in the wilderness, in the dark cloister, 
or in the obscure, awful struggle between the powers of light 
and the powers of darkness. There, and there alone, it is that 
his prophets are formed, and trained; and thence it is that 
they come forth as the avengers of his outraged patience. 
For worldly honors, and fame, and power, and pelf, such men 
eare nothing — absolutely nothing. Woe to the world, then, 
when God turns such men loose on its corruptions! and woe 
to the Church also! 

Contarini, it is true, made strenuous ‘attempts at internal 
reform,’ and even at ‘a reconciliation with the Protestants.’ ? 
But these noble, though ineffectual, attempts belong to the 
next and last point of our discourse, to which, accordingly, we 
now proceed. 

4. ‘This doctrine (of justification by faith alone) prevailed 
to such an extent in the Conference of Ratisbon, convened 
just four years and eight months before the Council of Trent, 
that the Protestants seemed in a fair way to secure the adop- 


1 Ranke, Vol. I, Book II, 2 2. 
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tion of their great fundamental tenet by the Church of Rome 
herself —a prospect which, though so full of promise to the 
peace and happiness of the world, was blasted by political _ 
rather than by religious considerations.’ 

‘The most honorable act of Paul III,’ says Ranke, ‘and 
that by which he signalized his accession to the Papal throne, 
was the elevation of many distinguisked men to the College 
of Cardinals without any consideration but that of their per- 
sonal merits. The first of these was the Venetian, Cortarini, 
by whom the others were afterward proposed. They were men 
of irreproachable character, in high repute for learning and 
piety, and well acquainted with the requirements of different 
countries. Caraffa, for example, who had long resided in 
Spain and the Netherlands; Sadolet, Bishop of Carpentras, in 
France; Pole, a refugee from England; Giberto, who, after 
having long taken active part in administering the affairs of 
the State, was then ruling his bishopric of Verona with exem- 
plary wisdom; Federigo Fregoso, Archbishop of Salermo; 
almost all, be it observed, members of the Oratory of Divine 
Love, and many of them holding opinions inclining to Pro- 
testanism.’ 

The Pope himself held similar opinions. Hence the Vene- 
tian, Contarini, with whose doctrines and writings he was per- 
fectly familiar, was placed by him first in ‘the College of 
Cardinals,’ and who was afterward allowed to propose all the 
others. But in this list of wise men and reformers there is 
one name of terrible import— the name of Caraffa. On the 
other hand, in this bright constellation, the one particular 
star which outshines all the others is Gaspar Contarini. No- 
ble Venetian! Glorious son of the Church! We read, even 
now, thy glowi g words with delight— nay, with tears of sym- 
pathetic admiration and joy! For thou didst worship, not the 
Pope, but truth, and justice, and mercy, and goodness, and 
freedom — or, all in one, ‘ the Christ of God’! 

‘The practice of compositions,’ says he, ‘or the acceptance 
of money for spiritual favors, 1s stmony.’ It was taken very 
ill that he had presumed to censure the Popes. ‘How!’ he 
exclaims, ‘shall we concern ourselves about the fame of three 
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or four Popes, and not amend what has been suffered to de- 
cay, and win a good reputation for ourselves? In good truth, 
it would be asking very much to require that we should defend 
all the acts of the Popes!’ ‘The law of Christ,’ he declares, 
‘is a law of freedom, and forbids a servitude so abject that 
the Lutherans were entirely right in comparing it with the 
Babylonian captivity. But, furthermore, can that be called 
a government of which the rule is the will of one man, by na- 
ture prone to evil, and liable to the influence of caprices and 
affections innumerable?’ 

‘A Pope should know,’ he continues, ‘ that those over whom 
he exercises the rule are free men; not according to his own 
will and pleasure must he command, or forbid, or dispense, 
but in obedience to the rule of reason, of God’s commands, 
and to the law of love, referring everything to God, and doing 
all in consideration of the common good only 
the care of your holiness,’ he exclaims to Paul III, ‘ never to 
depart from this rule; be not guided by the impotence of ‘the 
will which makes choice of evil; submit not to the servitude 
which ministers to sin. Then wilt thou be mighty, then wilt 
thou be free, then will the life of the Christian commonwealth 

. be sustained in thee.’ 

Thus did this great man, knowing that the Pope is a man 
of like passions with ourselves, and far from infallible, but 
prone to evil and liable to innumerable caprices, exhort Paul 
III to the fear of God and the love of man. No persecutor 
was Contarini. For, having felt the burden of his own sins, 
and having found, as did Luther, a deliverance from sin and 
death through faith in the unmerited mercies of Christ, he 
stood before the Pope and the world in the ‘Freedom of a 
Christian Man,’ and sought only that freedom and salvation 
for others which he found for himself, deeming it infinitely 
more precious than life. Such was the man whom Paul-JII 
sent as his legate to the Conference of Ratisbon; and there, 
as elsewhere, he showed that peace, not persecution; that free- 
dom, not ferocity; that mercy, and not malice, were the ani- 
mating principles, the life and the soul, of his religion. 

The @onference of Ratisbon assembled. ‘The discussions 
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were opened on the 5th of April, 1541, and a plan of pro- 
ceeding, proposed by the Emperor, and admitted after some 
slight alterations by Contarini, was adopted; but even here, at 
the first step, the legate found it requisite to dissent in a cer- 
tain measure from his. instructions. The Pope had required, 
in the first place, a recognition of his supremacy, but Con- 
tarini perceived clearly that on this point, so well calculated 
to arouse the passions of the assembly, the whole affair might 
be wrecked at the very outset; he, therefore, permitted the 
question of papal supremacy to be placed last, rather than 
first, on the list for discussion. He thought it safer to begin 
with subjects on which his friends and himself approached the 
Protestant opinions, which were besides questions of the high- 
est importance, and touching the very foundations of the faith. 
In the discussion concerning these he took himself most active 
part. His secretary assures us that nothing was determined by 
the Catholic divines unti] he had been previously consulted — 
not the slightest variation made without his consent. Morone, 
Bishop of Modena, Tomaso da Modena, Master of the Sacred 
Palace, -both holding the same opinions with himself as to 
justification, assisted him with their advice. The principal 
difficulty proceeded from a German theologian, Doctor Eck, 
an old antagonist of Luther; but when forced to a close dis- 
cussign, point by point, he also was at length brought to a 
satisfactory explanation. In effect, the parties did actually 
agree (who could have dared to hope so much) as to the four 
primary articles, of human nature, original sin, redemption, 
and even justification. Contarini assented to the principal 
point in the Lutherine doctrine, namely, that justification is 
obtained by faith alone, and without any merit on the part of 
man, adding only, that this faith must be living and active. 
Melancthon acknowledged that this was, in fact, a statement 
of the Protestant belief itself; and Bucer boldly declared that, 
in the articles mutually admitted, “everything requisite to a 
godly, righteous, and holy life before God, and in the sight of 
man, was comprehended.” 

‘ Equally satisfied were those of the opposite ny The 
Bishop .of Aquila calls this Conference holy, and did not 
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doubt that the reconciliation of all Christendom would result 
from its labors. The friends of Contarini, those who shared 
his opinions and sympathized with his feelings, were delighted 
with the progress he was making. ‘“ When I perceived the 
unanimity of opinion,” remarks Pole, in a letter of this period 
to Contarini, “I was sensible to such pleasure as no harmony 
of sounds could have afforded me, not only because I forsee 
the coming of peace and union, but because these articles are 
in very truth the foundations of the Christian faith. They 
seem, indeed, to treat of various matters— faith, works, and 
justification ; upon this last, however, on justification, do all 
the rest repose. I wish thee joy, my friend, and I thank 
God that on this point the divines of both’ parties have 
agreed. He who hath so mercifully begun this work will 
complete .? 

But God did not, at that time at least, complete that work 
of peace. The prospect, on the contrary, then so fair and 
promising, was soon overcast with clouds and darkness, and*so 
ended in utter disappointment. Several causes contributed 
to this result. But tlre chief cause of all was the Pope’s oppo- 
sition to the peace and happiness of mankind. Not that he 
opposed ‘ the tenet of justification by faith alone’— the great 
point in controversy — and not that he opposed the peace of 
the world as such, but because the reconciliation*if established 
at that time and under the then existing circumstances, would 
tend to consolidate the power and fortify the dominion of his 
great rival, the Hmperor of Germany. In the words: et 
Ranke: ‘<A reeonciliation, such as that contemplated, would 
have given an unaccustomed unity to all Germany, andewould 
have greatly extended the power of the Emperor, who would 
have been at no loss to avail himself of this advantage. - As 
‘chief of the moderate party, he would inevitably have obtained 
predominant influence throughout Europe, mere especially in 
the event of a General Council. All the accustomed hostilities 
(on the part of the. Pope) were necessarily awakened at the 
mere prospeet of such a result.’ ®, 

The Pope, who claims to be not only the infallibleagyide « of 
the Church and the dictator of her religious «logieas, but also 
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the supreme ruler of the universal world, is not disposed to 
tolerate a rival. Hence the assumptions of the Emperor of 
Germany, and the prospective growth of his power, were not 
at all pleasing in his eyes. Accordingly,sas Ranke well says, 
‘Other scruples besides those of a theological description be- 
fore mentioned, had already arisen in Rome. It was remarked 
that the Emperor, on opening the Diet (of Ratisbon) and an- 
nouncing a General Council, did not add that the Pope alone 
had power to convene it: symptoms it was thought appeared of 
an inclination on his part to arrogate that right to himself. It 
was even said that in the old articles agreed on with Clement 
VII, at Barcelona, there was a passage that might intimate 
such a purpose. Did not the Protestants continually declare 
that 2 rested with the Emperor to summon a Council? And 
might not he be supposed to recewe favorably an opinion so 
mantfestly in harmony with his own interests? Herein was 
invoived the most imminent danger of further divisions.’ 

Ttie Pope, alarmed by these indications and tendencies, 
resolved ‘to divide and conquer.’ Instead of reconciliation, 
he weuld leave the Emperor and the Pretestants to fight it 
out, so that he might the better seize and possess all that he 
claimed as ‘ the vicegerent of God.’ ‘A powerful effect,’ con- 
tinues our author, ‘was inevitably produced by these agita- 
tions on @he different divines. Eck remained in Bavaria. 
* The enemies of the Emperor, whether in or out of Germany,” 
says the secretary of Contarini, “dreading the power he would 
obtain by the union of all Germany, began to sow the tares 
of diseord among these divines. Carnal envy hath inter- 
7 she Conference.”’ Thus, by the ‘carnal envy’ of the 

spe and his adherents, was the fair prospect of peace 
blasted, and the nations of Europe were plunged into those 
long and bleodywars which disgraced the civilization of the 
sixteenth c@mury. It was the ‘carnal envy’ of the Pope, infal- 
likke though he was, which, more than any other cause, pro- 
duced all tlgis jncaleulable mischief ;},so that the @rotestants 
had to conquer a peace for themselves, a8 weil as@or the rest 
of mankind. : 

‘After hopes coeinspiring, after a commencement so propi- 
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tious, Contarini saw himself compelled to return without effect- 
ing any part of his purpose. He had wished to accompany the 
Emperor to the Netherlands, but neither was this permitted to 
him. Returning to Italy, it was his lot to endure all the slan- 
ders touching his conduct, and the concessions he was charged 
with making to Protestantism, that from Rome had been cir- 
culated over the whole country. This was sufficiently vexa- 
tious, but he had a loftiness of mind that rendered the failure 
of plans so comprehensive, and so replete with good for all, 
still more grievous and more painful to his mind. 

‘How noble and impressive was the position that moderate 
Catholicism had assumed in his person! But having failed 
(through the passions of the Pope) in securing its benevolent 
and world-embracing designs, it now became a new question, 
whether it would even maintain its own existence. In every 
great tendency should reside the power of vindicating its own 
existence, of rendering itself effectual and respected; if it be 
not strong enough to secure this, if it cannot achieve the mas- 
tery, its doom is inevitable; it must sink into irremediable 
ruin.’ 

But so, at least, Protestantism did not sink, except in Italy. 
It had before sunk, yielding to the fires and ferocity of Rome, 
in the persons of Wickliffe, Jerome of Prague, and John Huss. 
But the time had now come when, if Rome cherished the hope 
of getting rid, as formerly, ‘of troublesome witnesses for the 
truth by imprisonment and death, for once fire and sword 
must renounce their power.’ 

Having established, as we think, the four positions above 
laid down, we have only a few words to offer, in conclusion. 
No other prospect of peace or reconciliation between the two 
creeds has ever occurred since the Diet of Ratisbon. The 
Council of Trent, it is true, resumed the subject of justifica- 
tion, as the first great object of their labors; but then the 
Protestant doctrine was condemned. The manner in which 
this result was obtained is well worthy of remark, and of 
eternal remembrance. 

Contarini was no more; but there was with Pole, in the 
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Council, many others warmly attached to ‘justification by 
faith alone.” ‘Among the members of this Council,’ says 
Ranke (Vol. I, p. 152), ‘there were many who held opinions 
on this point entirely similar to those of Protestants. The 
Archbishop of Sienna, the Bishop of Della Cava, Giulio Con- 
tarini, Bishop of Belluno, and with them five theologians, 
ascribed justification to the merits of Christ and to facth alone 
and wholly; charity and hope they declared (just as Luther 
and Melancthon had done) to be the attendants, and works 
the proof, of faith, but nothing more — the basis of justifica- 
tion must be faith alone.’ No Protestant has ever stated, 
more clearly or distinctly, the great principle of his belief 
and his life in Christ. How did it happen, then, that this 
doctrine failed in the Council of Trent? How did it hap- 
pen that the Church of 1545 extinguished, for her own com- 
munion at least, this great light, then so auspiciously rising 
in the bosom of Catholicism itself? This question is easily 
answered. 

In the first place, neither the commanding genius nor the 
courage of Contarini was in that assembly. Pole was there, 
and many other good men with him; but the unconquerable 
will of a Contarini, or a Luther, was not there. 

In the second place, the first step taken by the Council, in 
order to arrive at the truth of God, was to silence his word. 
‘The Bishop Nachianti, of Chiozza, would hear of nothing but 
Scripture; he maintained that in the Gospel was written what- 
ever was needful, but he had an overwhelming majority against 
him.’! ‘The foundation of their work thus laid (and it was 
said with good reason that half the business was thereby ac- 
complished), the speakers proceeded to the great and decisive 
article of justification and the doctrines connected with it. 
To this portion of the controversy the principal interest was 
attached.’* Thus, the Bible having been set aside as the rule 
of faith, or rendered subordinate to the will of man, the ma- 
jority rejected the Protestant doctrine of justification. 

In the third place, the majority were led to this determina- 
tion and decree, not so much by the love of truth as bya 


1 Ranke, Vol. I, p. 152. 2 Ibid. 
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hatred of the Protestants. They rejected, first, the Protestant 
rule of faith, and, then, the doctrine which the Protestants 
had deduced from the Scriptures ; in both instances proceeding 
in the little negative spirit of hate, rather than in the great, 
wise, and positive spirit of love. ‘ But was it to be expected,’ 
asked Professor Ranke, ‘at a moment when Pope and Empe- 
ror were attacking the Protestants with force of arms, that 
their primal doctrine — that on which the whole existence of 
their creed was founded — should be received as valid by a 
Council assembled under the auspices of these two powers. It 
was in vain that Pole exhorted them not to reject an opinion 
simply because tt was held by Luther; too much of bitter and 
personal animosity was connected with this tenet; the Bishop 
Della Cava and a Greek monk proceeded to actual violence 
against each other. It was seen that the Council could not 
even debate to any purpose on so unequivocal an expression 
of Protestant opinion.’+ Melancholy spectacle! The word 
of God is veiled. Tradition is the infallible guide to truth. 
The passions of men, in the absence of God’s word and his 
restraining Spirit, are aroused, and: they actually come to 
blows! The great debate is at an end, and the decree is 
passed! Is this the way, O ye mighty rulers of the Church! 
that God’s eternal truth and wisdom are reflected in thy 
Councils ? 

In the fourth and last place, we have to notice, in addition 
to the influence of the war then raging between the Pope and 
the Protestants, the presence of Caraffa and the Jesuits in the 
Council of Trent. Caraffa, ‘ turbulent, impetuous, and fiercely 
bigoted,’ was the reigning spirit of the Council of Trent. In 
the Council of Trent he had at his command, moreover, two 
engines of terrific power. The first of these was the Inquisi- 
tion, which Caraffa had revived and reéstablished, in 1542, 
three years before the first sitting of the Council. ‘Here we 

‘must look back,’ says Ranke, ‘to the time of the Ratisbon 
Conference. "When it became obvious that no conclusion 
could be arrived at with the professors of the new tenets, and 
that even in Italy disputes had arisen concerning the sacra- 
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ments, while doubts as regarded purgatory and other points of 
great moment in the Roman ritual existed among the people, 
the Pope one day inquired of Cardinal Caraffa, “ What could 
be devised for these evils.” The Cardinal replied, that a thor. 
oughly searching inquisition was the only one sure to be effi- 
cient, and his opinion was supported by John Alvarez de 
Toledo, Bishop of Burgos.’?. . . . “As St. Peter,” exclaimed 
Caraffa, “subdued the the first heresiarchs in no other place 
than Rome, so must the successors of Peter destroy all the 
heresies of the whole world in Rome.”’* It was thus, at the 
instigation of this Cardinal and the devil, that the Inquisition 
was reéstablished 21st July, 1542, by the bull of the Pope. 

The second of these terrific engines was the Order of Jesuits. 
We call this order an engine, and not a society, because it 
professed to have no will of its own, and to move only in obe- 
dience to the Pope. ‘They pleased themselves,’ says Ranke 
(Vol. I, p. 146), ‘with the thought of making war as soldiers 
against Satan, and, am accordance with the old military pro- 
pensities of Loyola (their founder and captain-general), they 
assumed the name of the Company of Jesus, exactly as a com- 
pany of soldiers takes the name of its captain.’ The one great 
rule of this Order is, as every one knows, unquestioning obe- 
dience to the Pope, and unmeasured zeal in his service. In 
1543 the ‘Society of Jesus’ was ‘ absolutely and uncondition- 
ally established’ by the Sovereign Pontiff. ‘The Jesuits ac- 
count it among the glories of their Order, that their founder, 
Loyola, supported this proposition (Caraffa’s proposition in 
favor of the Inquisition) by a special memorial.’ * 

Thus were these two tremendous engines — the Inquisition 
and the Order of Jesuits — created only two or three years be- 
fore the first assembling of the Council of Trent, and after the 
Ratisbon Conference. They sprang from the same passions 
which had kindled the war between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, and were inflamed into fury by the influence of that war. 
In the Council of Trent, therefore, those who favored the Pro- 
testant doctrine of justification had to look the Inquisition in 
the face, and to argue the great cause in the presence of the 


1 Vol. I, p. 157. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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Jesuits. Nay, Caraffa himself was Inquisitor-General and 
universal, in matters of faith, on both sides of the Alps; and 
there stood at his back, both in and out of the Council, a host 
of fierce Jesuits and informers, as the instruments of his ven- 
geance. What chance, then, had truth for a fair hearing, or 
even for decent treatment? And what wonder that, under 
such circumstances, Caraffa and the Jesuits, the Inquisition 
and the Pope, the war and its passions, prevailed over those 
Catholics who, unarmed and alone, stood up for the hated doc- 
trine of the great reformer. 

Such were the evil influences, the powers of darkness, to 
which the Roman decree against the gospel of justification by 
faith owes its existence. The precise time, too, at which this 
famous decree was brought forth, is most worthy of note. 
This took place—for Caraffa had triumphed in the Council— 
precisely when the Emperor was victorious in Germany. The 
Lutherans were submitting in almost every direction, and 
Rome was jubilant with the hope that they would soon be 
utterly crushed and exterminated. The hearts of men were, 
on the one side, failing them for fear, and, on the other, wild 
with the intoxi#@ation of success. Cardinal Pole and the 
Archbishop of Sienna had, under different pretexts, quitted 
the Council of Trent, and ‘ accidental illness,’ it was said, pre- 
vented their return. It was in this hour of the darkness of 
Protestantism that the dire thunderbolt of victorious Rome 
was forged and winged with blazing anathema for her destruc- 
tion. 

But however dark and desperate the hour seemed for the 
fortunes of Protestantism, it was, as events have shown, still 
more so, 7 reality, for those of Rome. The same Caraffa, 
who prevailed in the Council of Trent, was the instrument 
chosen by Providence to humble the pride of Rome in the 
dust. To the amazement. of all men, and especially of him- 
self, he is élevated to the Papal throne. Now, what means, 
this strange thing? Caraffa had certainly never dreamed of 
such elevation, and had never taken the least pains to con- 
ciliate the friendship of any one of the College of Cardinals 
by whom he was elected. How, ther, did his election to the 
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Pontificate take place? Caraffa ‘believed that his election 
had been determined, not by the Cardinals, but by God him- 
self, who had chosen him for the accomplishment of his own 
purposes.’ Hence, if we would understand the designs of the 
Almighty in the elevation of Caraffa, we must look at the 
results which he actually accomplished as supreme Pontiff. 
He certainly accomplished two grand results: he shattered the 
pride of the power of Rome, and secured for Protestantism, in 
spite of her fallen, fortunes, a permanent place in the history 
of the world. 

The spirit of God seems to have forsaken him, and left him, 
in his exalted position as supreme Pontiff, to the guidance of 
blind passions. Why, indeed, as Christians, should we doubt 
that such was really the fact? The Spirit of God, as he 
assures us himself, accompanies his word, especially his word 
of justification by faith. (Gal. iii. 2,14.) Hence, when Ca- 
raffa persecuted this word—this sublime and all-cheering 
gospel of justification —is it strange that the Spirit of God 
should have abandoned him to himself? It is certain that his 
jealousy and hatred of the Emperor of Germany, and his 
equally maniacal animosity to Spain, involved the Catholic 
powers of Europe in a war which undermined their domination, . 
and made room for Protestantism to establish itself'in the face 
of all opposition. He did not, says Ranke, ‘have to acquire 
the allegiance of England, he had merely to retain it.’ But, 
incapable of moderation, he returned a repulsive and con- 
temptuous reply to the ambassador of Elizabeth, and, by acts 
equally arbitrary and impolitic, compelled that proud monarch 
to adopt the cause of Protestantism. Thus, by the blind policy 
of Caraffa, was ‘the triumph gained for Protestantism in Great 
Britain, and its ascendancy there secured forever, 1 as well as 
in Germany. Indeed, after reviewing ‘the progress of Pro- 
testantism’ under Caraffa, as Paul IV, the historian of the 

«Popes concludes in these words: ‘And now, if we survey the 
world from the heights of Rome, how enormous were the 
losses sustained by the Catholic faith! Scandinavia and Great 
Britain had wholly departed; Germany was almost entirely 
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Protestant; Poland and Hungary were in a fierce tumult of 
opinion ; in Geneva was to be found as important a centre for 
the schismatics of the Latin nations of the West as was Wit- 
tenberg for those of the Germanic race and the East; while 
numbers are already gathering to the banners of Protestantism 
in France and the Netherlands.’ Surely the Almighty ‘causes 
the wrath of man to praise him.’ Caraffa intended, by all the 
vast resources and power at his command, to uproot Protest- 
antism utterly, not leaving a root, branch, or a vestige of it 
. upon the face of the earth; and yet, in the hands of the Al- 
mighty, he was the chief instrument for the establishment of 
Protestantism. This, if we may judge from the events of his- 
tory, is the purpose for which God raised him to the Papal 
throne; and most wonderfully did he fulfill his mission. 

In conclusion, the Catholics themselves being judges, the 
great fundamental difference between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism consists in their opposite views on the subject of 
justification. This is not only the great, distinguishing, and 
vital difference between the two communions, it is the voot of 
all other essential differences between them. In regard to 
some other questions of no small moment, we agree with the 
Church of Rome far more nearly than we do with the mighty 
reformers of the sixteenth century; but in regard to this arti- 
cle of justification, and to its manifold consequences, we are 
as one mind, heart, and soul with the holy, catholic, and univer- 
sal Protestant Church. And, unless we are most egregiously 
mistaken, the arguments of Moehler and other learned Catho- 
lies in defence of their complicated scheme of justification, 
may be triumphantly refuted, both by an appeal to the word of 
God and to the reason of man. But, if we live, the readers of 
this Review will, ere long, have an occasion to decide the ques- 
tion for themselves. In the meantime we shall proceed, from 
the stand-point indicated in this article, to complete our sur- 
vey of the Protestant Churches, which were born of the grand 
movement of the sixteenth century, especially the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Churches of the Continent, the Church of 
England, and the Methodist Episcopal Church on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 
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Arr. 1V.—1. The Philosophical Works of David Hume; 
including all his Essays, and exhibiting the more impor- 
tant alterations and corrections in the successive editions 
published by the author. Boston and Edinburgh. 1854. 
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2. Historical Sketches of the Reign of George [I—(The Phil. 


osopher, David Hume.) By Mrs. Oliphant. London. 
1870. 

So many years have elapsed since the publication of this full 
and serviceable edition of Hume’s Philosophical Works noted 
in the rubric, that they might have been left unnoticed for an 
indefinite period longer, if the interest in the great skeptic had 
not been recently revived by Mrs. Oliphant’s graphic delinea- 
tion of the man, ‘in habit and manner as he lived.’ 

Hume’s speculations aroused too much controversy, exer- 
ercised too great and too extensive an influence, occupy too 
prominent a place in the history of metaphysics, and force 
themselves too frequently and too urgently upon the regards 
of metaphysical inquirers, ever to pass into oblivion. They 
have now a special claim to notice; for there is at this time a 
general revival of interest in all questions of recondite philoso- 
phy, in consequence of the recurrence of numerous speculative 
and practical difficulties, which admit of no adequate solution 
without the previous rectification of the premises and proce- 
dure of the customary reasoning, and the purification of the 
principles of habitual belief. We are driven back to the reéx- 
amination of first principles—of Metaphysics, of the First 
Philosophy, as it is termed by Aristotle— because there are 
latent errors involved in our deductions, and revealed by the 

1 There is another reason which makes this criticism of Hume’s philoso- 
phy especially opportune, and that is the fact that the speculations of Dar- 
win, Huxley, Mill, and of nearly all of the infidel writers of the present day, 
grow out of the fundamental errors of this grand skeptic of the last century. 


Indeed, this is apparent from their own acknowledgment, as we see in the 
Logic of Mill, and in the writings of Huxley. 
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insufficiency and incoherence of our conclusions, which must 
be detected in their origin before they can be eradicated. 
They have sprung from incorrect metaphysics; they can be 
extirpated only by the establishment of sounder metaphysics: 
and the infallible instincts of humanity are looking anxiously 
in that direction for the anticipated relief. 

In prosecuting any inquiry into the remoter provinces of 
abstract speculation, the paradoxical positions and the skepti- 
cal arguments of Hume necessarily attract renewed attention. 
Logically and chronologically, Hume stands at the head of the 
later division of modern metaphysics. Cartesianism culmi- 
nated with dissimilar aspects in Spinoza and Malebranche; 
it indicated its purely skeptical tendencies in Bayle; it was 
transmuted by Leibnitz, and his expositor Christian Wolf, into 
a learned and elegant but fanciful eclecticism. Locke’s rebel- 
lion against Des Cartes introduced a new era of speculation, 
and claimed for the Baconian philosophy, as then, and as still 
generally understood, the dominion over moral as well as over 
physical science. But Locke’s specific function, whatever the 
effect of his speculations may have been, was like that of his 
contemporary and antagonist, Leibnitz, opposition to the infidel 
results of the Cartesian method. The complexion of the com- 
ing philosophy was not determined until Hume had united the 
acute idealism of Berkeley with the rude but practical sensa- 
tionalism of Locke. The system of empiricism thence result- 
ing presided over and regulated the subsequent developments 
of abstract inquiry; and doctrines the most repugnant to each 
other, and professedly the most divergent from the skepticism 
of Hume, consciously or unconsciously derived their impress 
from the impulse communicated by him. 

Kant ascribes to Hume the credit of having instigated his 
own subtle investigations. This is illustrated partly by the 
similar spirit of the respective systems of these authors, so far 
as they generated a reaction against Locke’s sensationalism ; 
partly by the general correspondence of their respective con- 
clusions; partly by the analogous principles which they both 
lay dewn and almost immediately abandon. Kant agrees 
with Hure in regarding the science of man as the introduc- 
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tion to all the sciences, and in recognizing experience and 
observation as the only solid foundations for the science of 
man. But these guides are incontinently deserted when the 
one invents his categories, and reasons about absolute and 
necessary truths; and when the other launches into universal 
skepticism, which, by his own confession, conflicts with the 
constant experience and daily observation of men.’ Indeed, 
the method which Hume advocated and proposed to himself? 
is the reverse of that which he ordinarily pursued; for the 
principles with which he begins are neither clear nor self- 
evident; the steps of his advance are neither timorous nor 
sure; and, though he frequently reviews his conclusions, he 
neither examines all their principal consequences, nor appre- 
ciates accurately those which he does examine. The analogy 
between Hume and Kant is as marked in their deviation from 
their own principles as in the resemblance ot the principles 
themselves; and, in the most important points, the relation 
between the two philosophers is singularly close. 

The various schools of German Transcendentalists are noto- 
riously offshoots from Kant, and derive their impulsion imme- 
diately from him. It is unnecessary to show how completely 
the Scotch or Common Sense School has been influenced by 
Hume, even in its controversy with him. The attitude of the 
French .Eclectics is determined by the relation of Kant and 
Reid to Hume, for their scheme is little more than the com- 
bination of Scotch and German metaphysics, accompanied with 
a tender regard for Des Cartes, and a much more scrupulous 
reverence for Locke. Victor Cousin plays the same réle in the 
nineteenth century which Leibnitz as brilliantly performed at 
the close of the seventeenth, and Plotinus in the third. . Eclec- 
ticism, or Syncretism, constitutes the last act of the drama in 
the evolution of every philosophical period. The French En- 
cyclopedists and their imitators were merely the abortions of 
Locke’s sensationalism, and are not to be classed with the 
metaphysicians, even if they are acknowledged as philosophers. 
Of Sir William Hamilton we say nothing, since even’ in his 
fragmentary remains can be discovered nothing more than the 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. I, p.8; Vol. IV, p. 235. 2 Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 171. 
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germs of a philosophical system which can scarcely be regarded 
as new. Ostensibly, he was the last teacher of the Scotch 
School; more probably he was the link of transition to a new 
creed yet to be developed. But it is not our purpose to trans- 
cend the limits of the period within which Hume’s direet influ- 
ence is for the present circumscribed. 

Comte, who claimed to be the founder of both a religion 
and a philosophy, and who represented a large class of modern 
sophists, assigns to Hume an eminent place in the direct line 
of the progressive development of Positivism. Hume occu- 
pies this position, both by the necessary connection of every 
distinguished thinker with all subsequent inquiry in the same 
department, and still more by the fundamental tenets of his 
philosophy, which Comte adopts in their narrowest signifi- 
cance, and maintains with a fidelity much more rigid than is 
customary with their original propounder. 

Notwithstanding the marked agreement between Hume, 
Kant, and Comte, the theories which they have respectively 
evolved from similar general principles are strongly contrasted. 
There is first Skepticism, then Transcendentalism, then Posit- 
ivism — the empirical idealism of .Hume reaching its zenith, 
and subordinating experience tg intuition in the mysticism of 
Kant, and especially of his followers, and its empirical tenden- 
cies attaining to the opposite extreme in the phenomenalism 
of Comte. Each of these diverse schools is under the superin- 
tendence of a skeptical spirit. The negation of the immate- 
rial, as well as of the material, is virtually implied by each 
system in different forms and under different aspects. In the 
ultimate analysis each will be found to recognize the human 
fantasy, the human apprehension, the individual capacity, as 
the legitimate measure of truth and existence. In each the 
actual is more or less rigidly narrowed down to the limits of 
the cognizable, and the unknown forgotten in the exclusive 
pursuit of the known. Because ‘that which is wanting cannot 
be remembered,’ it is implicitly and expressly denied in these 
systems. Is not this the case with all our modern philosophy ? 
Is not the Scotch scheme of metaphysics skeptical in its ten- 
dencies notwithstanding its aims ?*and French Eclecticism 
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infidel in its fruits, despite of its professions? Is not ‘ the trail 
of the serpent’—the slime of Hume’s slippery cavillings — 
over all subsequent speculations? Is it possible, without 
assuming faith in revelation as the basis of our creed, to erect 
any scheme of philosophy which shall not be obnoxious to the 
censure of mistaking fragmentary and imperfect knowledge 
for the undefined and undefinable sphere of the real ? 

What a singular diversity there is in the mode in which the 
same fundamental dogmas have been accepted and developed 
by the three philosophers to whom we have more particularly 
referred! How discrepant are their professed conclusions! 
Hume reposes on that soft pillow of academic unbelief so 
warmly commended by Montaigne. Kant imagines a stable 
foundation: in the practical reason of man for all that his ratio- 
cinations compel him to reject, and leaves speculation at the 
mercy of the conflicting autonomies—the Scy]la and Charybdis 
of philosophy. Comte repudiates everything except the world 
of shadows. In his exclusive attachment to the material he 
embraces only the cloud: and he dreams a religion as a sub- 
stitute for the reality which he cashiers. Still the title of 
Hume to be regarded as the parent of both the Critical and 
the Positive systems, and as the originator in a great measure 
of the other types of modern speculation, remains indubitable, 
notwithstanding the codperating influences of Leibnitz, Locke, 
and Berkeley, and the speeial discoveriés and imaginations of 
the multitudinows tribe of less distinguished philosophers. 
There is no need of ignoring or ufdervaluing the influences 
attributable to others; still less is it necessary to underrate the 
services of those who have resisted strenuously, but we think 
unsuccessfully, the infidel. #endencies of Hume’s philosophy, 
in order to be assured of the intimate dependence of later 
speculation upon its conclusions, and to demonstrate that 
it occupies the gentral point in the history of modern meta- 
physics. 

If Hume is properly regarded as standing at the close of the 
Cartesian and at the commencement of a new era, it is manifest 
that every attempt to discover the recondite sources of modern 
error, and to correct the defeets of modern speculation, must 
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go back as far as to the writings of Hume, but is not neces- 
sarily compelled to ascend to an earlier period. Hence the 
Philosophical Works of Hume require reéxamination at this 
time; and, often as they have been analyzed and professedly 
refuted before, we propose to subject their principal chain of 
argument to a new and independent scrutiny, avoiding so far 
as possible the polemics of previous disputants, and pursuing 
our criticism with little heed to the views and positions of 
former philosophers. It seems expedient to test Hume’s pro- 
cedure and conclusions on their own merits, not by comparison 
with the more recent systems partially derived from them. 
These systems have proved insufficient to establish any valid 
doctrine, and they may have been equally inefficient in the 
discharge of their negative functions as a refutation of the 
errors of Hume. If either duty had been satisfactorily dis- 
charged, there would now be little need for the further exam- 
ination of his dangerous sophisms, nor would they be still 
unsuspiciously corroding the framework of modern doctrine 
in philosophy, science, and practice. 

We are fully aware of the difficulties of the task undertaken 
in venturing upon such an inquiry, and discarding at the same 
time the assistance of the acute investigations of others. These 
difficulties, however, may possibly be considered greater than 
they really are, in consequence of the estimation in which 
Hume’s perverse ingenuity has been habitually held by those 
who are, consciously or unconsciously, following in his footsteps. 
Even his adversaries have yielded to his guidance, and have 
been endeavoring to cast out devils in the name of Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils. We shall make the attempt proposed, 
on other principles, with due humility, but with a modest con- 
fidence of arriving at a satisfactory issue— nec cum fiducia 
inventendi, neque sine spe. At may be a bold heresy to assert 
that Hume’s analytical dexterity has been grossly exaggerated, 
but such is our conviction. We do not participate in the com- 
mon estimate of either his perspicacity or his logical precision, 
but think that he usually bewilders himself and his readers by 
the confident employment of loose and undefined assumptions, 
by verbal fallacies, and by sophistries arising from the absence 


‘ 
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of consistent and determinate ideas. There is a singular 
indecision of language whenever he attempts to communi- 
cate a characteristic or abstract idea. He resolves the wide 
schism between the sects of the skeptics and the dogmat- 
ists into verbal differences. Pascal thought otherwise.* But 
Hume may have been the more readily inclined to this con- 
venient opinion, as so many of his own cavils arise either from 
verbal legerdemain or equivocations. A striking example of 
this tendency is afforded by the remark that ‘it is allowed on 
all hands, that there is no known connection between the sen- 
sible qualities and the secret powers of bodies.’* What is 
universally admitted is very different from this. It is not that 
‘there is no known connection,’ bat that the connection, or the 
character of the connection, is not known. As the proposition 
stands, the statement is untenable: correct the expression, and 
it will not sustain the inference drawn from it. Again, one 
of the arguments employed to degrade Justice into mere tem- 
porary expediency is that, if a man were placed alone on the 
earth Justice would have no existence, because without use.‘ 
Not for this reason would it be non-existent or dormant, but 
because Justice, being a relative term, and importing a relative 
idea, can be applied only to correlatives, and not to one in the 
absence of the other. One of the most potent instruments of 
Hume’s sophistry is the confusion of the recognition of a power 
with the comprehension of its modus operandi. Again, it is 
surprising to find an author, enjoying Hume’s reputation for 
penetration and rigorous precision, confirming a paradox by 
asserting that it is impossible to think of a globe of white 
marble without thinking at the same time of its color.6 The 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. II, p. 529. 


2 ‘Qui demZlera cet embrouillement? La nature confond les Pyrrhoniens 
et la raison confond les Dogmatistes. Qui deviendrez-vous donc, 6 homme, 
qui cherchez votre vcritable condition par votre raison naturelle? Vous ne 
pouvez fuir une de ces sectes, ni subsister dans aucune! Voila ce qu’est 
VYhomme a l’egard de la vérite!’ Hume himself imitates and expands this 
contrast. 


3 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 39. 4 Ibid., p. 253. 
5 Ibid., pp. 77, 79. 6 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 43. 
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epithet white, which is superfluous, is the sole occasion of the - 
alleged impossibility. It is possible to think of a globe of 
marble without thinking of its color: not, indeed, to represent 
or present to the mind any particular globe of marble, but to 
consider spherical figure conjoined with marmoreal matter 
without reference to hué; or even to conceive a globe with- 
out regarding its substance.' The impossibility announced 
results simply from the form of the expression — from a pre- 
meditated incompatibility of terms— but it exists no longer 
when the language is rendered definite, and is restricted to 
the logical contents of the required proposition.” In studying 
Hume there'is a constant necessity to remember the old maxim: 
Solet error in vocabulis errorem parere in rebus.* In this in- 
stance the verbal fallacy is employed to prove that all general 
ideas and abstract terms are in reality particular.* Besides its 
other defects, it involves a very gross petitio principii. The. 
tenet sought to be established is erroneous; it is sustained in 
an illogical and unwarrantable manner, and it is itself the 
fiction of indistinct conception. Here is the true doctrine 
briefly expressed: Sensus non agnoscit nisi singularia. Sen- 
sation takes cognizance only of particulars. The true position 
extends no further. The reason infers the abstract or general 
idea from the partial correspondence of the observations of 
particulars preserved by the memory. According to Hume, 
the reason possesses no such power, because it only entertains 
particular ideas, as is supposed to be proved by the example 
signalized above, and because the memory cannot vary the 


1 Aristotle experienced no such impossibility as Hume asserted. An 0°7; 
wey doOnrh, 7) dé vonth dtoOnr? piv olov yaAKd¢ Kae EdAov Kal don 
Kivntn vAn, vont? d3 7 év tive dion Tic bmdpxovea 7) 7 aloOnrd, 
olov t& paOnuatixd.—Metaph. vi. c. x. p. 1086, a. 9; also, a. 8. 

2 AavOdver Srt ove dupe Bc AéyovrTat bt Adyou Aristot. Metaph. vi. 
c. v. p. 1031. a. 7. In Hume’s case we are often inclined to suspect decep- 
tion as well as delusion. He probably intended to dazzle and bewilder 
others, and unconsciously beguiled himself. 

8 H. Com. Agrippa. De Incert. & Van. Scient. c. iii. 

4 This doctrine has been derived from Hume by Mill in his Logie. 

5 Thomas Aquinas, Summa. Ps. I. Qu. xii. Art. iv. 
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‘original impression.’ To assert that the memory cannot vary 
the original impression, is either an equivoque or another peti- 
tio principw. For why cannot the memory vary it? If the 
memory is construed in its loose acceptation as a mental func- 
tion, or as the intellect operating upon facts collected by pre- 
vious experience, the memory gan vary at pleasure, not the 
original impression as an experienced fact, but the conception 
derived from it. But if, on the other hand, the memory is 
contemplated in its specific meaning, as the faculty of the mind 
which recalls past impressions and their historical arrange- 
ment, it cannot vary them, not from any natural restriction or 
impotency, but because such variation is inconsistent with the 
special import attached to the terms. Hume’s asseveration 
thus appears plausible only in consequence of the floating and 
indistinct signification of an equivocal expression. 

The several fallacies noticed hang together, and constitute 
connected stages in the erection of Hume’s argument. One 
error sustains another, and they unite together to furnish the 
evidence sustaining his conclusions. It is a part of the same 
tissue of sophistry to repudiate the idea of substance.” In this 
case, too, the objections adduced are only verbal juggleries, 
and proceed entirely on the vulgar and popular acceptations 
of the word without bearing any direct relation to its philo- 
sophic significance. 

These are a few examples of a habit continually exhibited 
by Hume, and constantly employed in the creation of the 
metaphysical, or more properly dialectical, subtleties of which 
his philosophy is composed. They are introduced here, not 
as a criticism of that philosophy, though they may subserve 
that ' purpose, but to obviate the appearance of presumption 
in the statement that Hume’s precision and logical skill have 
both been estimated too highly. There will be future oppor- 
tunities of illustrating this declaration more fully. Yet, in 
the case of an author of long established reputation, and 
familiar to all students of philosophy, it is scarcely necessary 
to be punctilious in substantiating every point of the criticism 
by direct reference or citation, as would be appropriate in 
regard to new or less known productions. 

1 Phil. Works, Vol. I, p. 24. 2 Ibid., pp. 31-3. 
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In this edition of Hume much is contained which it will be 
advisable to exclude from present consideration. His Politi- 
eal and Miscellaneous Essays would only distract attention 
and perplex the criticism, though the former are the most 
profound and valuable, and the latter the most pleasing por- 
tion of his speculations. The Dissertations included in these 
volumes may be, and ought to be, regarded in two distinct 
aspects, which manifest themselves very decidedly in different 
parts of his writings. These are, in part, the production of an 
elegant essayist and observant man of the world: in part, the 
speculations of a quick but captious philosopher. Hume 
apparently took the most pride in the former vocation, and 
obtained therein the more real success, if the less distinction 
and notoriety.. To the union of the two characters in the 
Political Essays he owes, perhaps, their remarkable sagacity. 
He was earnest in his efforts to appear a literary man of the 
world, somewhat according to the type of Addison, or Boling- 
broke, or Chesterfield, or Voltaire; and his philosophy was, in 
great measure, controlled by this affectation. He was not sin- 
cere even in his skepticism: and in the midst of his profes- 
sions of doubt he had little faith in his own dubitations.? His 
religious opinions, or his want of religious opinions, may have 
been more tenaciously entertained; but there was still less 
sincerity in their expression. Yet it is only the unbelieving 
and unbelieved philosophy grafted on this insincere skepticism, 
and sustained by a congenial mode of argumentation, that we 
intend to examine. The metaphysical theory is to be consid- 
ered separate from the other topics with which it is combined. 
Even after this reduction a further restriction of the criticism 
is imposed by Hume himself. As he desired that his Treatise 
of Human Nature should be cancelled, and that his inquiries 
concerning the Human Understanding and the Principles of 
Morals should be received as the final exposition of his doc- 
trine,’ it would be unjust to employ the earlier work for the 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 517; Vol. III, p. 313, note. 
2 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, pp. 68, 170-188, 846, 493; Vol. I, pp. 325-387. 
3 Phil. Works, Vol. IV. Advertisement. 
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determination of his theory, though it may be frequently ser- 
viceable in enabling us to trace the origin, growth, and devel- 
opment of his peculiar dogmas. 

By this exclusion of redundant and heterogeneous matter 
our text is reduced to the fourth volume of this edition, and 
does not embrace even the whole of its contents. 

The most effectual mode of estimating any scheme of phi- 
losophy is obviously to examine its fundamental principles, 
and to pursue their gradual evolution through the character- 
istic conclusions of the doctrine. But this course is rarely 
sustained with steadiness and accuracy. It requires patience 
and perseverance, and an ever present comprehension of the 
whole subject in its multifarious manifestations and conse- 
quences. These are burthens too onerous for most minds to 
accept willingly in this age of hurried reflection. In order to 
escape the constant tension of thought required by such a pro- 
cess, it is the common practice to detach separate principles 
or separate conclusions from the body of the system, to show 
their validity, inconsistency, or absurdity, and to found a gen- 
eral censure on a partial and indecisive examination. The 
selection of the points to be discussed may be made with more 
or less judgment, and, consequently, the efficacy of the criti- 
cism will vary from the most nugatory cavilling to a very 
plausible and partially just estimation of the philosophy exam- 
ined. But the roots of error can neither be eradicated nor 
reached so long as the critic is content to lop off a few 
branches from the tree, instead of digging away the soil in 
which it grows. 

Reid displayed considerable sagacity in the application of 
this compendious method, by attacking the received theory of 
perception, as if that were the keystone of the philosophy to 
be refuted. This line of argumentation was provoked and 
almost justified by Hume’s own language.‘ But this mode of 
warfare is to assail Hume’s philosophy in its form and expres- 
sion rather than in its principles—in its accidents rather than 
in its essence. It is to do battle with the peculiarities of the 
utterance, not with the fallacy of the ultimate premises and 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 173; Vol. I, pp. 17, 18, 21. 
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the sophistry of the reasoning. It was an ingenious plan for 
a campaign, but it neither gave a complete victory, nor did it 
afford any sufficient assurance of future conquest. Substitute, 
with Reid and Sir William Hamilton, direct for representative 
perception, and, although many of Hume’s statements are 
thereby disproved, the principal difficulties are not surmounted, 
and a modification of the language, with a slight change of 
front, will restore the obstacles which had only been displaced, 
not destroyed... Hume appears to have been conscious of this, 
and in the first revision of his philosophy he expresses himself 
in such terms as to evade, in great measure, the objection of 
Reid. An effectual reply must penetrate much further be- 
low the surface; it must be equally valid whether perception 
be presentative or representative; it must grapple with the 
essence of the difficulty, and not be satisfied with merely 
assailing the form. Such a reply cannot be rendered without 
the careful examination of the whole system, in its integrity 
and in its development; and it is more imperatively demanded 
amid the immoral delusions of the intellect which character- 
ize the present day than when Reid attempted to stem the 
flood of infidelity by resisting some of the sophistries of 
Hume. 

The central idea of Hume’s philosophy is his conception of 
the relation between cause and effect — a doctrine accepted, 
with slight modifications, by Reid, Brown, and the other leaders 
of the Scottish School. His whole reasoning revolves around 
this dogma as its axis, though the object of his first Treatise 
was declared to be the determination of the relation between 
impressions and ideas.” These, however, according to his 
interpretation, occupy toward each other the relation of cause 
and effect; and the inquiry itself only supplied a basis for his 
theory of causation, which is either the final or the efficient 
cause of all his metaphysical speculations. But his exposition 
of causality is sustained by a succession of positions which are 
disguised assumptions, or the consequences of assumptions. 
Thus, important as it is to estimate cautiously the character- 
istics and validity of his doctrine of causation, it is equally 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 72. 2 Phil. Works, Vol. I, pp. 18, 19. 
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necessary to determine previously the tenability of the prin- 
ciples from which that celebrated and still popular dogma is 
deduced. 

The chain of derivation may be readily disentangled from 
the subordinate propositions interlaced with it. Here is a brief 
analysis of the main argument: The relation of cause and 
effect can be nothing more than a supposed consequence from 
the habitually observed succession or connection of events, 
because all our complex conceptions are linked together only 
by the observance of their customary association; and it is 
impossible that particular objects should generate a general 
idea. General ideas are, indeed, impossibilities, for all abstrac- 
tions are only vague conceptions of particulars. Ideas may 
represent either realities or phenomena: but we can never 
push our inquiries beyond the phenomenon ‘to the reality. 
This reality is a pure delusion of intelligence; it is only the 
name we are pleased to give to a system of connected impres- 
- sions or ideas.‘ There is neither reality nor substance, neither 
matter nor mind; at least, there is nothing to authorize the 
assertion of their existence. ‘The connection of phenomena, or 
of the conceptions produced by them and corresponding with 
them, is all that we can learn; and the relation between such 
conceptions is accepted as truth in obedience to a certain pri- 
mordial faculty of the human mind, which is termed belief. 
If the nature of belief, however, be carefully examined — and 
Hume boasts that he was the first to pursue this inquiry delib- 
erately*— it will be found to import nothing more than the 
tenacity with which some notions are entertained in con 
sequence of the superior vivacity of their impression. The 
credibility of facts is thus resolved into their readier appre- 
hensibility, and, in most cases, may be considered as merely a 
question of probabilities. This constitution of belief, and this 
characterization of knowledge, result from the mode in which 
all the materials of thought are primarily acquired. These 
are gathered by experience and observation from internal sen- 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. I, p. 143. 


2 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 125; Vol. I, pp. 128-9. The claim and the 
explanation are equally invalid. 
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sations and external representations. They are distinguished 
into two, and only two classes, according to their origin and 
strength, and are called impressions and ideas; the former 
being the primitive and more forcible perception, the. latter 
being the weaker and derivative, and consisting of only the 
copies of impressions. Further than this it is impossible to 
camry metaphysical investigation. The mind—the agent of 
thought — lies beyond, but its nature is inscrutable, except so 
far as it may be revealed in operations; and these operations 
constitute the whole essence of the mind discoverable by man. 
Thus the mind is the measure and passively generative instru- 
ment (if such a phrase may be hazarded) of all knowledge 
and science, and virtually the canon of existence. The funda- 
mental principles of its action are incapable of explication- 
and ean only be recognized in their results. From these axio- 
matic principles, and from their unquestioning acceptance, all 
reasoning proceeds. They are the ultimate premises of human 
speculation, and whatever insoluble enigmas may be occasioned 
by inability to ascend to higher degrees of knowledge, they 
must be tolerated as the inevitable incidents of the imperfec- 
tion of human faculties. The statement of these enigmas is 
the sum total of philosophy. We can only determine by care- 
ful observation and experience what are the ultimate facts of 
perception —what are the precise impressions and ideas con- 
veyed by different perceptions— what are the habitual rela- 
tions and connection of ideas — what is the customary rule of 
their development; and, however shadowy, uncertain, or con- 
tradictory our conclusions may be, the impotence and falli- 
bility of the human mind forbid the attainment of more stable 
results. All that is left to be done is to acknowledge the 
hopeless inconsistencies of all theory, and to abandon such 
guidance in that daily practice of life, which is, and must be, 
regulated by the spontaneous impulses and instinctive habits 
of men. A good-humored skepticism is, consequently, the ma- 
ture fruit of sound philosophy; and all that is achieved by 
analyzing the constitution and operations of the mind is acqni- 
escence in this skepticism as the necessary consequence of our 
intellectual organization. The Academical indecision, which 
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is the conclusion of Hume’s philosophy, virtually presided 
over its nativity and inauguration. The doubts that seemed 
to be established by his reasonings existed already, and gov- 
erned him before his labors were commenced. The postulates, 
implied and explicit, from which his speculation proceeded, 
were entirely skeptical; their developments were necessarily 
skeptical, also. Thus, on a critical examination, it appéars 
that he has begged his position and reasoned in a circle 
throughout. It is an appropriate recompense for such a delu- 
sive and misguiding philosophy, that its skeptical theory should 
prescribe a blind and unreasoning fanaticism in the practical 
affairs of life. 

The analysis of the philosophy of Hume exhibits only the 
main links of his argumentation. The application of his con- 
clusions to the different branches of practical philosophy — to 
morals, politics, and religion — was not designed to be included 
in the synopsis. Some of these points may be appropriately 
introduced into the synthetic development of the doctrine, to 
which we shall annex a special criticism of his chief positions. 
We now reverse, extend, and in some respects modify, the 
chain of reasoning by.which the dogmas of Hume are sup- 
ported, and follow the course pursued by him in their exposi- 
tion, in contradistinction to that which represents the logical 
order of the construction of his scheme. It was expedient in 
the first instance to show the connection and generation of 
his tenets in a concise picture, in order that their reciprocal 
relations might be clearly discerned, and might be neither 
obliterated nor obscured by the criticisms, the digressions, the 
explanations, and the limitations introduced into the detailed 
appreciation of his views. We desired, too, to make manifest, 
by a condensed analysis of his system, that his doctrine of 
cause and effect had determined the entire complexion of his 
philosophy — that it was a foregone conclusion, to be sustained 
by the invention of a theory, not the unanticipated conse- 
quence of principles established by their own special evi- 
dence. We now undertake the examination of details, in 
order to arrive at an accurate estimate of the general and par- 
ticular characteristics of that philosophy. After having appre” 
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ciated the main features of the scheme, we shall consider its 
ractical consequences, in relation to the first principles of 
morals, and the cardinal topics of religion. Throughout the 
inquiry we shall notice how skepticism frustrates its own en- 
deavors, and shall discover striking illustration of the great 
truth so often announced by sedate philosophers, so strongly 
asserted by Revelation, and so happily expressed by Petrarch:* 
a cacer va chi troppo sale; 
Né si fa ben per nom quel che ’] ciel nega. 

The philosophy of Hume occasionally asserts,’ and always 
assumes, the dangerous and wide-spread sophism of Prota- 
goras—-that man is the measure of the universe. This canon, 
more frequently latent than avowed, lies at the base of all his 
reasonings, and is combined with other assumptions in the gen- 
eration or confirmation of all his errors. It is a fallacy, logi- 
eally as well as chronologically anterior to his speculations, 
though formally introduced as a special link in the argument. 
Its implicit acceptance alone gives a support and plausibility 
to his positions. His whole argument requires us to. admit, 
with him, that ‘ what exceeds the comprehension of our limited 
faculties’ exceeds the possibilities of truth and existence. With 
such an assumption it is easy to establish any conclusion. But 
it does not follow, because the human mind cannot transcend 
certain limits of speculation, and conceive what it cannot con- 
ceive, that therefore its limitations, or its conclusions, are a 
legitimate measure of being. To draw such an inference re- 
quires another fallacy, and the imitation of Hume in identify- 
ing or confounding existence in re, or i esse, or even 2 posse, 
with existence in conceptu.* This is only a derivative form of 
the Protagorean assumption, but it is sufficiently distinguished 


1 Ruric ni Morte di Laura. Son. xxxix. The same sentiment is announced 
by Aristot. Sophist. Elench. c. 1. p. 165. b. 2. Agathiae. Hist. lib. 11. c. xv. 
p. 98. Kant. Log. App. vr. p. 855-7. Joann. Sarieb. Euthet. vy. 319-22. 


Non valet absque fide suicere philosophari 
Quisnam, nec meritum provenit absque fide. 

Ergo fidem servet, qui philosophatur, ametque 
Cultum virtutis, et pietatis opus. 


2 Phil. Works, Vol. I, p. 93. 2 Ibid., p. 92. 
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from it to merit specific mention. Yet it is evident, from our 
consciousness and from observation, that the human mind does 
not comprehend the entire domain of reality within the bounds 
of conceivable knowledge. In this manner an image known 
to be imperfect, and supposed to be defective, is accepted by 
Hume as the picture of the whole, part of which is obviously 
unrepresented. The original imperfection of the instrument 
and the cognition is forgotten, and the fragments are received 
as the equivalent of the universe, known and unknown. 

In the inception of his philosophy, and throughout its devel- 
opment, Hume commits this fallacy. He ignores and repv- 
diates all that lies beyond the grasp of his loose analysis, and 
employs the partial or apparent truths which he detects as if 
they were perfect and complete,.and embraced the whole 
sphere of the real and the possible. Without this primary 
assumption, his several’ propositions would not possess even 
the semblance of truth; and the moment the concession of 
this postulate is refused, that moment the substratum and the 
foundation of his philosophy are destroyed. 

Hume’s fundamental positions are announced in his earliest 
works to be: the imperfections and uncertainties of speculative 
science ; the equal impossibility of attaining to the demonstra- 
tion of either matter or mind; the inexplicability of ultimate 
principles; and the consequent necessity for the accumulation 
of empirical observations.’ These propositions, interpreted by 
him in accordance with the rejection of the unknown as non- 
existent, beg the whole question; and the conclusions of his 
philosophy are fully and obviously included in his postulates. 
His premises and inferences are, indeed, identical; they are 
only the same doctrines stated in different forms. 

If we regard these supposed axioms, not in the mode of their 
acceptance by Hume, but in their actual logical significance, 
they can prove nothing, but, after every possible manipula- 
tion, must leave behind them exactly that degree and kind of 
skepticism which they presuppose and formulate. ‘Hx mere 
negatwis nihil sequitur.” ‘Ex nihilo nihil fit. All these 
positions of Hume, except the last, which assumes the appear- 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. I, pp. 5-11, 28, 88; Vol. IV, pp. 36-9. 
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ance of a conclusion, are purely negative and indeterminate. 
They furnish reasons for distrusting the inferences of all phi- 
losophy — his own included — but they do not justify the con- 
clusion, that the only escape from the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties of speculation is to fall back upon the loose indications of 
experience. These indications must themselves partake of the 
fallibility of the reason; and at the same time there is a 
reciprocal implication rather than a mutual exclusion of the 
systems contrasted. The recourse to experience is palpably 
a pis aller —a violent and dubious resilience from overwhelm- 
ing confusion. It is nothing more than the manceuver of the 
hunted ostrich — plunging its head in the sand in the vain 
hope of finding refuge in factitious blindness. If the reason 
be treacherous, the lessons of experience must be rendered 
equally fallacious by the defects of the recipient mind, and 
thus the negation of the credibility of the speculative reason 
involves the equal incredibility of observation and experience. 

This interdependence of the two logical methods, a priort and 
a postertorz, is naturally unperceived by Hume, notwithstand- 
ing his admission of primary intuitions— of inexplicable princi- 
ples. He does not, apparently, understand those methods, nor 
has he any distinct comprehension of the different processes 
of reasoning. He divides knowledge into three species, from 
the comparison of ideas, from proofs, and from probabilities.’ 
Is it possible to discern either a logical or a philological justifi- 
cation of such a division? . He has a very confused idea of the 
difference between deduction and induction, and very vaguely 
distinguishes ratiocination into demonstrative and moral.’ If, 
by these last terms he meant deduction and induction, the 
division would be correct, but indistinct and inappropriate. 
If he meant deduction and analogy, there would be a nearer 
approach to the character of the contrast between the two 
forms of reasoning, but the latter is only imperfect induction : 
the species would thus be assumed as a genus, and the division 
beincomplete. Yet this division is employed as a basis for the 
assertion that all reasoning about fact and experience is proba- 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. I, p. 164. 2 Ibid., p. 45; Vol. II, App., p. 550. 
3 Ibid., Voi. I, p. 41. 
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ble only, as also that about causes and effects.'/ Another more 
serious difficulty is thereby occasioned, when he denies that 
there is any’argument for inferring similar effects from similar 
causes, because the process is neither demonstrative nor intui- 
tive? But it is inductive, and an induction sustained bya 
wider, more continuous, and more rigid generalization than 
any other. Induction is a tentative procedure natural to the 
human mind, confirmed by experience, and affording of itself 
a strong evidence that the intellectual appliances of man trans- 
cend his capacities, and that his capacities surpass his analyti- 
cal powers. Intuition is not the appropriate complement of 
deduction, for there are intuitive inductions and intuitive 
deductions. To the former class belongs the truth stereotyped 
in the adage, that ‘a burnt child dreads the fire.’* The gen- 
eralization of such immediate inductions furnishes the propo- 
sition, that similar effects follow similar causes, while the expe- 
rience and the induction explain the recognition of causation. 
To say, as Hume does, that causation is an inference from 
custom,‘ is to consider it as a partial deduction from a gener- 
alization already formed. The inference must have been fre- 
quently made in separate instances before the custom could 
arise, and the generalization must have been made before the 
custom could be considered to be established. When Hume 
asserts that the particular instance will not support a subse- 
quent conclusion, he is at variance with reason, fact, experi- 
ence, and himself.® 

The argument against causation is thus, in part, dependent 
upon the confusion of Hume’s ideas relative to the reasoning 
process. If we deny the validity of mental intuitions, we de- 
stroy the lessons of experience; if we disregard experience and 
observation, we consign ourselves to the mercy of pure fantasy. 
Either process alone is useless and deceptive. Both must be 
combined that either may be available. Consequently, the 


1 Phil Works, Vol. I, pp. 41-2. 2 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 44. 
3 Ibid., p. 45-6. 4 Tbid., p. 50. 


5 The example given by Hume, Phil. Works, Vol. I, p. 188, to prove the 
relation of cuuse and effect an inference from custom, proves very nearly the 
reverse of his position. 
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negation of the credibility of the reason involves the negation 
of all reasoning, and annihilates the possibility of any rational 
inference from sense.’ 

So far the objections alleged against Hume’s philosophy are 
addressed to the fundamental, and for the most part latent, 
postulates, presupposed by his system, and implied in its devel- 
opments. They are absolutely fatal, not merely to his scheme, 
but to any scheme derived from similar premises. But, though 
furnishing a sufficient reply to his philosophy in its integrity, 
amore special examination of his course of reasoning is 
required. 

Its professed commencement is the asssertion that all the per- 
ceptions of the mind are derived from only two sources, im- 
pressions and ideas,’ which differ from each other only in their 
origin, and in their force or vivacity. The terms are objec- 
tionable. Hume apologizes for the employment of ‘ impres- 
sions,’ which is the more distinct of the expressions, but offers no 
excuse for the perversion of ‘ ideas’—a term whose functions 
and significations have been varied by almost every one who 
has had occasion for its services. It would be an endless task, 
however, to rectify Hume’s abuse of words. His writings, 
indeed, require a technological vocabulary ; not simply on ac- 
count of his innovations, but more particularly to guard 
against the delusions occasioned by the changing, arbitrary, 
and indistinct interpretation which he gives to the significant 
words in his system. His censure of Locke’s ambiguity is just, 
but the censure is still more applicable to his own language. 


Every logical division supposes a generic difference ; but the 
distinction between impressions and ideas, according to their 
respective force or vivacity, proceeds upon a difference merely 
of degree. Yet impressions are said to be prior to ideas, and the 


1‘ Ergo hi, qui negant quidquam posse comprehendi, hec ipsa eripiunt, vel 
instrumenta, vel ornamenta vite: vel potius etiam totam vitam evertunt 
funditur, ipsumque animal orbant animo: ut difficile sit de temeritate eorum, 
pernide ut causa postulat, dicere.’ Cic. Acad. Pr. 11, x 231. Vide Aristot. 
Metaph. m1. v pp. 1009-10. 7a& ydp Ta meTéueva SidKetv 7d Gyre av 
én tiv dAnbeiar. 


2 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, pp. 16-18; Vol. I, pp. 15, 127. 
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necessary agents in their production. They are also said to be 
generated by sensations.' This would afford a generic differ- 
ence, if it could be maintained, and was anything more than 
hypothesis and assumption. If impressions and ideas vary only 
in degree, and impressions arise from extrinsic agency and in- 
ternal sensation, ideas must do so, too. Throughout, there is 
great uncertainty and confusion, both of thought and language, 
yet the whole argument is involved in this very confusion. 
The distinction proposed betrays the lingering influence of 
Cartesianism, and inaugurates a course of reasoning which 
turns more on the arbitrary significations ascribed to words 
than on the inherent import of facts. 

The confusion does not stop with the first division. Impres- 
sions are divided into sensations and reflections?— or into 
original and secondary.® Yet impressions would appear, on 
Hume’s system, to be identical with the sensations from which 
they are said to be derived, and reflections to be nearly iden- 
tical with ideas. Moreover, if reflections are impressions, how 
can all ideas be derived from impressions? Hume consigns 
to the anatomist the study of sensations,‘ and shows, by so 
doing, that his views are equally indistinct in regard to the 
functions of anatomy and the character of sensation. Such a 
reference might have been anticipated in Condillac or Cabanis, 
but is inconsistent in Hume. But it is scarcely more objec- 
tionable than his division of secondary impressions or reflec- 
tions into calm and violent*—a strange division, whence he 
deduces his theory of morals and of the passions. 

From this chaos of divisions it is impossible to extract con- 
sistency. All that can be done is to neglect the contradictions, 
and to distinguish the points which Hume appears to have had 
in view. These are, that all knowledge is derived from experi- 
ence, and that there are primary or direct experiences, and sec- 
ondary or indirect experiences, which are modifications or copies 
oftheformer. This is the position of Locke, though Hume dif- 
fers widely from Locke in the characteristics which he attributes 
to reflection, for he denies abstract ideas, and anything more 


- 1 Phil. Works, Vol. I, p. 35. 2 Ibid., pp. 22-8. 3 Ibid., Vol. II, pp: 3-5. 
4 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 22-3. 5 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 3-5. 
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than copies of impressions and their combinations. Of course, 
Hume repudiates innate ideas in a narrower sense than they 
are rejected by Locke. But to deny innate ideas in the man- 
ner in which they are denied by Locke, or to refer every idea 
and conception, in Hume’s mode, to external or internal experi- 
ence, without recognizing any superior law, is as unreasonable 
as to say that neither leaves nor flowers are innate in a plant ; 
but that they are produced solely by external and internal im- 
pressions. The flowers are not innate, but the capacity of 
producing them is; and this capacity is as essential a pre- 
requisite of production as external agencies and internal sensi- 
bilities. The principal part of the organic action, though 
habitually overlooked or ignored, is the controlling influence 
which regulates the relations between the outward excitement 
and the inward process, harmonizing and combining both into 
a joint operation, and rendering them efficacious in the evolu- 
tion of a result distinct from themselves. This mysterious and 
intangible force is the tertiwm quid, which determines the 
effect produced, but it is entirely disregarded by Hume, and 
all philosophers of similar schools. It has been termed life, 
vital power, organic action, plastic force, nature, creative en- 
ergy, the soul of the world, and the co-operation of God. These 
terms, however, reveal no new or distinct idea, but only the 
varfety of impotent efforts made to seize the unknown, and to 
explain the incognizable by appellatives. That God is the 
ultimate cause of the phenomena of life, as of all the wonders 
of the universe, is unquestioned by those who recognize the 
existence of God, and would scarcely be denied even by Hume; 
but it is the proximate cause, distinct from, though dependent 
- upon, the Divine action, and intermediate between the creative 
will and the natural changes of the created product, which is 
unknown, but requires acknowledgment. The recognition of 
this third agency necessitates the reception of the idea of cause 
and effect, and would, therefore, be inconsistent with the aims 
and theories of Hume; but the necessity of its admission fur- 
nishes a new and unanticipated demonstration of the concomi- 
tant necessity of receiving the idea of causation. 
1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 74. 
8 
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Hume, however, recognizes only experiences in the two 
forms of impressions and ideas. These are his ultimate prin- 
ciples, and the manner of their reception determines the fur. 
ther development of his theory. As ideas are represented to 
be only copies of impressions, as the latter are assigned to a 
purely external origin, except in the case of emotions, and as 
all knowledge is limited to the perception of the two and their 
sensible relations,’ the whole of his Philosophy is pre-ordained 
by the assumption of his premises. Abstract ideas must be 
rejected, because there are sensible realities corresponding to 
them, by which the primary impressions could have been ex- 
cited.” The negation of cause and effect naturally follows the 
repudiation of abstract ideas, in accordance with the axiom 
that the denial of the whole involves the denial of all its parts. 

If Hume’s reasoning were conceded, and his theory of cau- 
sation admitted, the consequence would be the reduction of all 
knowledge to the customary conjunction of ideas borrowed 
from impressions, without assigning any commencement for 
the custom, any bond for the conjunction, any truth to the 
ideas, or any substantial origin for the impressions.’ When 
the inconsistencies of his logic and the indistinctness of his 
language were overlooked, he would leave the mind of man 
and its operations, the world of matter and its changes, so en- 
tirely without reality or apprehensible existence, that it woyld 
be necessary to repose altogether on the hy pothesis of an ever- 
acting Deity, in order to find any support for phenomena, 
which would be resolved into the spectral hallucinations enter- 
tained by spectres in a spectral world.*| This ever present 
action of the Deity might be acknowledged either in the form 
proposed by Malebranche, or in that represented by Spinoza 
and the Pantheists. But it would still be necessary to see all 
things in God —to believe in a first and universal cause — 
thus to admit causation as the consequence of its repudiation, 
and to abandon Hume’s Philosophy as the legitimate conse- 
quence of accepting its tenets. 

This inconsistency may have been indistinctly apprehended 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. 2, pp. 90-99. 2 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 53. 
3 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 84. 4 Ibid., p. 80. 
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by Hume, but he turned aside from the route which would 
have compelled him to propound the dilemma, and he fol- 
lowed very different channels in the further development of 
his doctrine. When he put the grave and difficult question, 
What is the foundation of our conclusions from experience ? 
and returned the very inadequate and unsatisfactory answer, 
that experience is not founded on reasoning, or on any process 
of the understanding,’ he must have been conscious that there 
were principles, undiscovered or undiscoverable, beyond the 
pale of his Philosophy rendering utterly nugatory all his tenets, 
and all the arguments by which they were maintained. He 
must have felt that, beyond the reach of his philosophical ana- 
lysis—in a sphere unembraced by human comprehension — 
the principles of conviction exercise their primary jurisdiction, 
and that the faith demanded by Revelation is essential to any 
speculative knowledge or practical assurance. But if he dimly 
discerned this truth, his vague apprehension did not prevent 
him from broaching an explanation of the phenomena of belief 
by no means consistent with it. 

Hume’s doctrine of abstract ideas forms a significant step in 
the evolution of his dogmas.’ His discussion of the question 
virtually revives the old dispute between Nominalism and Real- 
ism. But he exhibits neither the earnest sincerity of the 
Realists, nor the dialectical precision of the Nominalists. 
Here, as every where else, he is bewildered by the equivoca- 
tions of language and the fluitancy of his ideas. The reason- 
ing is fallacious throughout; it is carried forward by a con- 
stant superfetation of fallacies ; but it requires close and: care- 
ful discrimination to unravel the complicated succession of 
errors. The inferences consist chiefly of the allegation of im- 
possibilities, which are either conjectural or formal, and the 
derivation of conclusions from vague and equivocal terms. In 
the statement of the impossibility of forming an idea of an ob- 

1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, pp. 38-9. What a striking contrast to Hume’s 
unsatisfactory and superficial discussion of experience is afforded by the 


brief but admirable observations of Aristotle on the growth and functions of 
experimental knowledge. Metaph. lib. I. cap. I. 


2. Phil. Works, Vol. I, p. 88; Vol. IV, p. 177. 
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ject that is possessed of quantity and quality, and yet is pos- 
sessed of no precise degree of either, and in the deduction from 
this impossibility of the actual individuality of abstract and 
general ideas, there are several confusions or collusions. An 
idea may be formed of an object possessed of quantity and 
quality, without regarding either its quantity or quality. These 
are different aspects of the same thing, and need not be re- 
garded simultaneously. It does not follow that the particular 
object is not possessed. of a precise degree of quantity and 
quality, because these are unnoticed. It may be absurd to 
suppose these attributes inherent without being present in a 
precise degree; it is not absurd to suppose the elimination of 
both the degree and the existence of these properties in the 
consideration of the object. Hume confounds the idea enter- 
tained of an object with the complete reality and totality of 
its existence — the special apprehension with the intrinsic con- 
stitution. He identifies these by a tour de force, or rather by 
equivocation and vagueness in the employment of ‘his terms. 
He is scarcely entitled to the credit of dexterity and subtlety, 
which would be his due if he intended to delude other-, with- 
out being himself deluded by this verbal sophistry. But he is 
himself misled — and misled in this instance, not by the errors 
or indecision of Locke, but by his own attempt at ingenious 
refinement. 

It would be a needless waste of time to examine minutely 
the illustrations by which Hume endeavors to justify the repu- 
diation of abstract terms and general ideas. His misconcep- 
tion and abuse of the philosophy of grammar’ — his war upon 
substance and substantial forms’— his perplexed and indistinct 
investigation into the nature of the ideas of time and space, * do 
not strengthen his position, but discourage refutation by multi- 
plying fallacies and augmenting the confusion. 

If abstract ideas are nonentities, and general terms empty 
delusions, whence come the acceptance and credence with which 
they are universally welcomed? Their reception in all cultivated 
languages is an undeniable fact; how is this explained consist- 
ently with their rejection? Furthermore, if particular impres- 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. I, pp. 36-8. 2 Ibid., pp. 276, 291. 3 Ibid., pp. 44-94. 
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sions and their derivative ideas embrace the whole substance 
of knowledge, how can belief exist, which certainly seems to 
be something superadded to the impressions and the ideas 
themselves? Impressions and-ideas may be multiplied and 
varied indefinitely, but they cannot be combined together so 
as to produce an assertion or a conviction without the intro- 
duction of an element of connection. This third member, 
which is not specified by Hume, is the copula, the judgment, 
the belief. Hume was no logician,.or he would have dis- 
tinctly stated the difficulty with which he contended, in a 
form similar to its enunciation by Aristotle. ‘ Wherever truth 
or falsehood is perceived, there is a composition of single ap- 
prehensions into one whole.” ‘If this conjunction of ideas be 
removed, there is neither truth nor falsehood.’® Though Hume 
did not expressly state these logical and psychological max- 
ims, he could not escape from their jurisdiction, and, conse- 
quently, was compelled to give some interpretation of the 
phenomena of belief, before the existence of knowledge could 
be rendered intelligible. Thus, in all philosophical inquiries, 
the problem of certitude forces itself on our consideration and 
imperatively demands a solution of some sort. 


3ut the solution proposed by Ilume is exceedingly lame 
and unsatisfactory, though he plumes himself on its originality, 
and seems proud of its supposed profundity. According to 
his exposition, belief is only the superior liveliness of concep- 
tion appertaining to certain impressions and ideas. But if, as 
he also asserts, it be a feeling of the mind, which cannot be 
otherwise explained than by simply recognizing its existence 
as a fact, it must be much more than this superior vivacity of 
conception, and very different from it. The greater vivacity, 
80 far as it exists is a consequence of belief, not identical with 
it, nor a cause of it. The manner in which he announces his 
views on this subject, shows that they are unsatisfactory even 
to himself, and that in his apprehension the idea of belief in- 


1 Aristot. De Anima, lib. 111, c. VI. 


2 Aristot. Categ. c. IV, et Schol. De Interp. c. m1. et Schol. et Wartz ad 
loc. Trendelenburg. Slem. Log. Aristotilice, 2 3, pp. 54-55. 
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cludes more than he ascribes to it.! His ideas, here as else- 

where, are exceedingly confused and indistinct, and, conse- 

quently, their is great hesitancy in his language. Vagueness, 

contradiction, and blundering necessarily attend his doctrine. 
I vaghi pensier l’annan d’errore. 

It is strange, or would be strange in a more consistent rea- 
soner than Hume, that belief should be represented as only a 
more intense conception, when it is recognized as the distinc- 
tion between the conclusions of the judgment and the fictions 
of the imagination,” that is, between the operations of different 
faculties. It is equally strange that Hume should not have 
been tempted to suspect and reject his explanation of belief, 
when it compelled him to maintain broadly that the concep- 
tions of reason were more lively than the dreams of fancy. 
What ordinarily, and in a healthy state of mind, distinguishes 
imaginary notions from real convictions, and characterizes be- 
lief, is not the manner or the intensity of conception, but pre- 
eminently its matter — the recognition of existence, the intel- 
lectual asseveration of being, the affirmation or negation of 
a copula or connection between ideas. Thus, the conjunction 
of ideas, and the existence of a relation between them, which 
are ascribed by Hume entirely to the play of association, are 
distinctly asserted in every proposition, and are the insepara- 
ble fruits of belief, constituting its essence. If, therefore, hu- 
man belief be admitted as a fact, Hume’s argument against 
causation is deprived of any logical validity, even before it is 
stated. 

The doctrine of Hume is, that belief is primarily a feeling 
or faculty of the mind — that an act of belief or conviction is 
only a vivid impression or idea, arising from comparison, and 
generated by the customary association of the ideas compared. 
Comparison does not give certainty, though it may be a pre 
liminary requisite; and the association of ideas does not pro- 
duce the act of belief, though it may account for the existence 
of a particular habit of belief. 

1 Phil. Works, Vol. I, pp. 128-135. Appendix, Vol. II, p. 544. Vol. 1V, 
p. 50. 


2 Ibid. Vol. I. p. 115. 
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In the position that belief is an act of the sensitive, moral, 
or instinctive part of our being, rather than of the cogitative,’ 
is laid, in our estimation, the very corner-stone of any just 
philosophy. But, instead of accepting belief as a primordial 
and inexplicable fact, Hume destroys his own postulate by 
explaining it away in his interpretation of the characteristics 
and conditions of belief. For what is the only belief recog- 
nized eventually in his reasonings? Probability, derived from 
customary conjunction and association ! 

If a particular and present object be required for every 
impression, and a particular impression for every idea— if 
reason can never originate any idea*—if general terms are 
unmeaning, and belief only superior vivacity of conception, 
the semblance of knowledge is reduced to the perception of 
immediate facts, and of the sensible relations in which they 
are combined. There can be neither general laws nor general 
truths. We can only state a present experience, and conjec- 
ture from the reminiscence of former experience. In order 
that even such conjecture should be possible, very different 
theories of memory and personal identity are required from 
those offered by Hume.’ Still his premises are fatal to the 
existence of knowledge; and as some shadow of knowledge, or 
substitute for it, must be acknowledged, probability is accepted 
in its stead, and the old fallacies of Protagoras are revived. 
There is much acuteness and ingenuity in the procedure by 
which Hume maintains his thesis, that all knowledge degen- 
erates into probability, and yet it results entirely from conduct- 
ing the argument in the wrong direction.’ The reduction of 
knowledge to probability by infinite successive diminutions of 
the evidence is not valid, because there may be a similarly 
infinite succession of movements. By reversing the line of his 
argument, which might be done as legitimately, we should 
infer that all probability was knowledge. In both instances 
the conclusion would be erroneous, because too large. But 
probability may be_increased until it is almost equivalent to 
actual knowledge, and possesses practical certainty. Still 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 54; Vol. I, p. 233. 2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 202. 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 323. 4 Tbid., Vol. IV, pp. 124-5; Vol. I, pp. 229-82. 
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knowledge is distinct from probability, a truth which Hume 
makes a cardinal part of his argument, without perceiving that 
the recognition of the distinction recognizes the things distin- 
guished, and consequently denies that all knowledge is proba- 
bility. Knowledge itself, as a manifestation, product, or prop- 
erty of a finite intellect, is necessarily imperfect; and no 
evidence can be adduced to prove that finite knowledge 
possesses infinite truth. This, however, is a question beyond 
the range of legitimate inquiry, and one which may be left 
indeterminate, because it does not fall within the sphere of a 
sober philosophy. ; 
Scire nefas homini. Nobis concessa canantur, 
Queque pio dici vatis ab ore licet. 
That knowledge is relative, not absolute, is all that Hume 
could properly seek to establish ; and ‘this, which he does not 
satisfactorily establish, may be cheerfully conceded by his 
adversaries. It is, however, with kim a fixed tenet, that 
probability is the only type of knowledge possessed by man, 
and this principle he diligently applies in the further develop- 
ment of his theory. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Art. V.—The Reviewer Reviewed ; a Supplement to the ‘ War 
between the States,’ etc., with an Appendix in the Review 
of ‘Reconstruction, so-called. By Alexander H. Stephens. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. Pp. 270. 

The design of this work is briefly and clearly stated in the 
‘Preface’ by the author. ‘The two volumes,’ says he, ‘ of the 
Constitutional View of the Late War Between the States, etc., 
have been before the public nearly two years. The object of 
the writer of that work was, with perfect impartiality, and 
‘without any of the bias or prejudice which accompanies pas- 
sion, from any cause whatever, to vindicate the truth of his- 
tory, that posterity may have a clear perception and under- 
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standing of those princip'es of Local Self-Government and 
Federative Union upon which the Free Institutions of the 
United States were founded and established by the Fathers, 
and upon the maintenance of which alone he believes those 
institutions can be preserved and perpetuated.’ 

Alas! is it not too late in the day to dream of preserving 
and perpetuating our ‘Free Institutions’? Have they not 
already lost their original form, as well as their informing 
goul, and sunk into ‘the slough of despond?’ If any one, 
however, imagines that they may be ‘ preserved and perpetu- 
ated,’ we have no objection to his pleasant dream, or to his 
speculations with a view to the promotion of their eternal 
glory. Ifsuch speculations can do little good, they can do no 
harm, unless it be to lead readers to mistake the ignes fatui 
of the imagination for the sober lights of reason, philosophy, 
or history. We would, indeed, most joyfully hope, if we could, 
that our ‘free institutions,’ as they are called, might be re- 
stored, and then ‘ preserved.’ But this hope has long since 
fled from our bosoms. 

Since the publication of this work on the war, Mr. Stephens 
has, as he says, ‘closely watched the criticisms which have 
been made upon it from all quarters, to see to what extent 
any attempt would be made to assail the facts therein set forth, 
or the positions therein assumed.’ But, in spite of all this 
close watching, and all the criticisms ‘from all quarters,’ he 
seems not to have discovered a single error in either of his 
two great volumes, or in any of his replies to his numerous 
critics. He ought, therefore, by this time, to conclude that 
he is almost, if not quite, infallible. ‘ He did not expect that 
a work so directly at issue, in matters of public record, with 
the current histories of the day, would escape criticism and 
assault.’ Of course not; any one, though neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, could have foretold as much. Ac- 
cordingly, ‘in this he has not been disappointed. Attacks 
have been made from several high quarters.’ Yet from not 
one of those ‘high quarters,’ if we may judge from the book 
before us, has a single ray of light fallen upon his mind. In 
spite of all the labor bestowed upon his volumes by critics, or 
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upon his replies, he has not seen the least occasion to alter, or 
to modify, a single sentence in any one of them. 

Having passed so triumphantly the ordeal of criticism, Mr. 
Stephens addressed himself, with a lofty purpose, to the pre- 
paration of the book before us — The Reviewers Reviewed. ‘Tt 
is his object,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘in this volume, to give to the 
public of the present generation, and to leave for all coming 
generations, in an enduring form, his answer to each of these 
attacks, which have come to his notice deserving attention. 
Each assailant has been treated separately and dealt fairly by, 
as the author believes.’ But, unfortunately, his delveving that 
he has treated every opponent fairly, will not alter the facts 
of the case. Let us see, then, and judge for ourselves. 

Mr. George Curtis seems to have no good ground of com- 
plaint, at least in regard to the putting together of the Re 
viewers Reviewed, for all his papers are therein inserted. 
Under four several heads we have: I. Hon. George T. Curtis’ 
Review of the Work; II. Mr. Stephens’ Reply; III. Rejoin- 
der of Mr. Curtis; and IV. Sur-Rejoinder of Mr. Stephens. 
All this looks passing fair, not to say even noble and gener- 
ous, and we are perfectly willing to admit that it is really so. 
But, then, perhaps, our author labored under no very great 
temptation to be otherwise than perfectly fair, noble, and gen- 
erous. Perhaps he imagined that he would gain rather than 
lose by the publication of the whole controversy in all its parts. 
If so, then, of course, he deserves no very great credit for his 
fairness; but, be the motive what it may, we commend his 
course toward Mr. Curtis. 

If he had. pursued the same course in relation to ourselves, 
we should have been still more sensible of his fairness, and 
should have been at no loss for fitting terms in which to cele- 
brate his conduct. As it is, however, we have no occasion to 
admire his course toward ourselves, for he has not even given 
us a hearing with his readers. We do not complain of this. 
We can give ourselves a hearing; if not with Azs readers, at 
least with readers whose good opinions we are far more 
solicitous to conciliate — namely, the readers of the Southern 
Review. 
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The first article in the book before us is entitled, ‘Mr. Steph- 
ens’ Review of Dr. A. T. Bledsoe’s Review of the War Between 
the States, etc.’ But he does not give, as in the case of Mr. 
Curtis, the review which he reviews, nor does he make the 
most distant allusion to Dr. Bledsoe’s ‘ Rejoinder.’ If, as in 
the case of Mr. Curtis, he had laid the whole controversy be- 
fore his readers, we should have been satisfied to leave the 
whole matter to their decision, without one additional word 
of comment or controversy. 

We should be thankful to Mr. Stephens, we suppose, for the 
honor of occupying the first and most conspicuous place in his 
book, especially as it was expressly prepared by him ‘for all 
coming generations,’ and as this seems to be our only chance 
for immortality. But we fear we are not sufficiently grateful. 
We are are certainly not so elated by the prospect of immor- 
tality thus suddenly thrust upon us as to be altogether insensible 
to the dress in which Mr. Stephens sends us forth on our long 
voyage. It will make us look like a fool, or a madman, or a 
knave, if not all three in one, among ‘all the coming genera- 
tions’ of Mr. Stephens’ readers; that is, unless some friendly 
hand should tear it from our shoulders. We might, perhaps, 
safely leave this friendly office to time, and, without any labor 
of our own, sink into a happy oblivion with Leviewers Re- 
viewed. But there will be, it seems to us, no very great harm 
in the deed if we lend a helping hand to time, and so hasten 
on the consummation so devoutly to be wished. This, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, may be partly achieved simply by a 
publication, in the pages of the Southern Review, of our rejoin- 
der to Mr. Stephens’ reply to our review of the great book on 
the war. 

We should, in the first place, have published this rejoinder 
in the Southern Review, if we had not considered it unfair to 
do so, unless, at the same time, his reply could also have been 
published. But this would have been utterly inconsistent with 
the established character and ¢ustom of quarterly reviews. 
Hence we published our rejoinder in The Statesman, the 
weekly in which Mr. Stephens’ long and elaborate reply to 
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our review had made its first appearance. This was the only 
fair course then open to us. But since, without amendment 
or alteration, he has been pleased to insert his reply in a book, 
‘in an enduring form, for all coming generations,’ we may 
here print our rejoinder as a review of that book. We are 
glad of so fair an opportunity to lay it before our readers. 

Not that we take any pleasure in reviving, for its own sake, 
the old contest, which the papers at the time denominated 
‘the Bledsoe and Stephens controversy.’ We had sincerely 
hoped, indeed, that that old controversy had long since gone 
to its long home. On Mr. Stephens alone rests the responsi- 
bility of its resurrection. Indeed, since our rejoinder — the 
last paper in the controversy — was published, we have re- 
ceived several friendly, not to say flattering, words from Mr. 
Stephens, which we hailed and accepted as overtures of peace. 
We are still perfectly willing to believe that these words had 
some real abiding place in his heart. But how to reconcile 
this belief, or supposition, with the circumstances of his present 
publication, is more than we have the ingenuity or the wit to 
conceive. We were assured by our friends, and we believed 
from the beginning, that Mr. Stephens would never venture 
to say one word in reply to our refutation of the reckless errors 
and violent accusations of his ‘Review.’ Our friends were 
right, and we were not deceived. Mr. Stephens uttered not 
one word in reply. All his batteries were dumb. Whether 
they were exhausted by the terrible thunder and lightning 
. which they had so recently belched forth, or whether they 
deemed ‘discretion the better part of valor,’ it is not for us to 
decide. It is certain, however, that they were silent, if not 
spiked. We were more than satisfied with the result, and 
so, consequently, should have let the whole controversy rest 
till the day of doom. But Mr. Stephens would have it other- 
wise. 

In the work before us he has republished, just as it origin- 
ally appeared, his reply to our review of his first volume on 
the war. Not one of its errors is corrected, and not one of its 
calumnies is retracted, or modified. On the contrary, there, ‘in 
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an enduring form,’ and for the benefit of ‘all coming genera- 
tions,’ they stand in all their frightful misrepresentations of 
truth, history, philosophy, and character. Do they not call 
for a reply? They have been answered, but no notice has 
been taken of that answer. There is, indeed, not one word or 
intimation in Mr. Stephens’ book that his ‘ Review of Dr. A. 
T. Biedsoe’s Review’ had ever been noticed by the object of 
his attack. His readers, on the contrary, will, ‘ for all coming 
generations,’ be led to suppose that Dr. B. disappeared from the 
scene of action like a feather before the might and majesty of 
his resistless fury. We shall, then, simply republish our rejoin- 
der, and leave our readers to judge for themselves — to judge 
whether Mr. Stephens, as a professed friend of truth, was not 
bound to correct the manifest errors, and to retract the reck- 
less accusations, of his too hasty and hot reply. 

We regret the necessity which is thus laid upon us. If Mr. 
Stephens supposed, for a moment, that he could publish such 
a paper, in such form and under such circumstances, and yet 
subdue us into silence by a few soft words, he little under- 
stood the nature of the metal with which he had todo. We care 
nothing for Mr. Stephens—we care nothing for ourselves— 
in the presence of the infinite majesty of Truth, or Justice, or 
Mercy. In so far as is possible, indeed, we desire to live 
peaceably with all men, but we prostrate ourselves before God 
only. We hailed, with liveliest emotions of pleasure, Mr. 
Stephens’ whilom overtures of peace; we now take up his 
gauntlet with equal delight. It is impossible — absolutely 
impossible—to revive in our bosom the passions of the old 
controversy. Hence, as Mr. Stephens has republished his reply 
without change or modification, so, without change or modifi- 
cation, do we here republish our rejoinder. Let the reader 
examine and decide for himself, whether we have been merely 
honest and fearless reviewers, or whether we are the fools, or 
the madmen, or the knaves, that we are represented to be in 
the great book which Mr. Stephens has deliberately prepared 
‘for all coming generations.’ 
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DR. BLEDSOE’S REPLY TO MR. STEPHENS. 
To Tux Eprrors or THE STATESMAN: 


Gentlemen—It was not supposed, for a moment, that the 
review of Mr.. Stephens’ view of the late war would prove 
agreeable to that gentleman. But, judging from the torrents 
of ebuse which, through seventeen columns of The Statesman, 
he has poured out against the writer of that review, he must 
have been far more deeply wounded than one would have sup- 
posed possible. I am sorry that he has suffered so much pain 
from that very necessary piece of surgery. 

Mr. Stephens is right in taking it for granted that ‘ Dr. 
Bledsoe, the Editor of Zhe Southern Review, wrote that ar- 
ticle. It is also Dr. Bledsoe who writes this rejoinder to his 
reply. 

He complains of violent personalities. Now, on carefully 
looking over that article, there seems to be but one very deci- 
ded personality in it; and that is the one which calls Mr. Ste- 
phens ‘a gentleman, a scholar, a patriot, and an orator.’ If 
this offends him, then rather than quarrel with Mr. Stephens, 
Dr. Bledsoe would take back that great personality, and leave 
every reader to form his own opinion of him. 

Dr. Bledsoe, says he, ‘ makes no quotations from my speeches 
to show that I was not misrepresented at the North, when I 
was represented as being the opponent of that method [Seces- 
sion] of righting the wrongs of the South. Z/zs 7s more than 
even he attempted.’ [The italics are mine.] Now, this is 
pleasant. More than even he attempted! How, in the name 
of common sense, could Dr. Bledsoe make quotations to show 
that he was not misrepresented, when he did make them to 
show that he had been grossly and outrageously misrepre- 
sented? ‘He opens his book,’ says Dr. Bledsoe, ‘ with this 
triumphant vindication of his conduct ’— that is, against the 
gravest of the charges of inconsistency. He proves, as Dr. 
Bledsoe says, that ‘the gravest of those charges are grossly 
false; and we sincerely rejoice that he has most triumphantly 
refuted them.’ After showing that he has done so, Dr. Bled- 
soe adds: ‘ We have thus gladly followed Mr. Stephens in his 
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vindication of himself.’—(p. 272.) Yet, in the face of all this, Mr. 
Stephens tells his readers that Dr. Bledsoe ‘ makes no quotations 
from his speeches to show that he was not misrepresented at 
the North.’ Why did he not tell them the truth, that Dr. 
Bledsoe had made quotations from his speeches to show that 
he had been most grossly misrepresented? If Dr. Bledsoe had 
stultified himself, by showing that Mr. Stephens had, and also 
that he had not, been misrepresented, perhaps even Mr. Ste- 
phens would have had the acuteness to detect the glaring self- 
contradiction. But Dr. Bledsoe, in his endeavor to adhere to 
the exact truth, has steered clear of all such inconsistencies, 
both in thought and expression. 

Having ‘gladly followed’ Mr. Stephens, as far as he could, 
in his ‘ triumphant vindication’ of himself against charges of 
inconsistency, Dr. Bledsoe was, at last, compelled to dissent 
from his claim of perfect consistency on the subject of Seces- 
sion. Dr. Bledsoe confessed, indeed, that he himself had 
changed his opinion on that subject, but was audacious enough 
not only to intimate, but to prove, that Mr. Stephens had done 
the same thing. This was ‘the head and front of his offend- 
ing.’ Mr. Stephens has, it is evident, resented this charge of a 
change of opinion more than anything else, and takes more 
pains to refute it than any pretended ‘ personality ’ in the arti- 
cle. He will never forgive Dr. Bledsoe, it is to be feared, for 
asserting that he is wiser now than he was eight years ago; 
though Dr. Bledsoe repeatedly expressed his surprise that he 
is so very little wiser. For is nut the ¢nfallibility of a politi- 
cian the tenderest point of his whole system — the very apple 
of his eye? Or can any greater insult be offered to him than 
the charge that he has grown wiser than he was by a change 
of opinion. 

Dr. Bledsoe expected better things of Mr. Stephens. That 
gentleman, in his ‘ unimpassioned history’ of the late war, is, 
indeed, so sweet on the Government which has ruined the 
South, and on the very men who have been among the prime 
agents of that awful ruin, that he hardly expected him to get 
into such a rage with one who has only been a little severe on 
his Constitutional View. But if his eulogy on Daniel Web- 
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ster, the great deceiver of the North and forerunner of the late 
war, and on Horace Greeley, the editor of the Zrdbune, not 
to mention minor messengers of ruin to the South, did awaken 
my wrath a little, I] can assure him ,that his attack on Dr. 
Bledsoe, personally, has caused that obscure, but devoted, 
friend of the injured South, to shake his sides with laughter. 
And if, in the course of the following remarks, his laughter 
should prove a little contagious among his readers, Dr. Bled- 
soe hopes that Mr. Stephens will not think much worse of him 
than he does of those who have ruined the country. 

‘The Doctor, says Mr. Stephens (p. 72), ‘hardly ever 
quotes anything correctly.’ Now, this is either true or false. 
If true, then ‘the Doctor’ should be banished from the re- 
public ot letters, and his /2evzew blown ont of the water. If, 
on the other hand, it is false, ‘ Dr. Bledsoe’ is certainly not 
responsible for the falsehood. Let us see, then, where the 
criminality lies. 

Mr. Stephens insists in his book, as well as in the letter be- 
fore us, that he has always been consistent in maintaining ‘ the 
great Sovereign Right of Secession.’-—(p. 69.) I have denied 
this. ‘To prove his side of the issue,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘he 
quotes, or pretends to quote, from that speech.’—(p. 68.) 
Now, only see how Mr. Stephens deals with this pretended 
quotation, as he is pleased to call it. ‘In reply to this,’ says 
he, ‘ your readers may be surprised to be informed that no such 
expression, as quoted by Dr. Bledsoe, is to be found in the 
speech to which he refers, from the beginning to the end of it. 
It is a distorted fabrication. It is but the figment of his own 
disordered imagination ; the creation of that fierce passion,’ &c. 
Now, in giving this important information to his readers, Mr. 
Stephens does not permit them to see the quotation made by 
‘Dr. Bledsoe.’ On the contrary, he is careful to keep that 
quotation entirely out of sight, while he thus describes it for 
the astonishment, if not for the enlightenment, of his readers. 
Is it possible that ‘ Dr. Bledsoe, the Editor of Zhe Southern 
Review, could really ‘ pretend’ to make a quotation from the 
speech of Mr. Stephens, and yet really perpetrate such an out- 
rage on all the principles of fairness, decency, candor, and 
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truth? Ifso, then let him, I say, be hissed from the universe. 
But, surely, before we proceed to pass and execute such a sen- 
tence, we should bestow some little attention upon the facts of 
the case. 

There stands, then, on the pages of Zhe Southern Review 
for October, 1868, the ‘ pretended’ quotation from the speech 
in question. It begins with line 17 of page 274, and ends with 
line 11 of page 275, of The Review. Will Mr. Stephens, or 
any other man, look that quotation in the face, and say it is 
not correct? If so, it will be easy to get a committee of gen- 
tlemen to compare it with the original, and to certify, under 
oath, that it is, verbatim et literatim, absolutely and perfectly 
correct. 

The following is a part of that quotation: ‘ We are pledged 
to maintain the Constitution. Many of us have sworn to sup- 
port it. [The italics are mine.] Can we, therefore, for the 
mere election of a man to the Presidency, and that, too, in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed forms of the Constitution, make 
a point of resistance to the Government, without becoming the 
breakers of that sacred instrument ourselves, by withdrawing 
ourselves from it?’ [The italics mine.] (p. 274.) Having 
completed the quotation of which this is a part, I added the 
following commentary in my own words: ‘ Now, here, without 
the least reference to the mode of Secession, it is broadly and 
plainly asserted, that “Secession would be a violation of that 
sacred instrument, the Constitution, which so many of his 
hearers had sworn to support.” If this does not deny the 
constitutional right of Secession, then may we despair of ever 
arriving at the real import of the plainest possible modes of 
expression.’—(p. 275.) But what do the marks of quotation 
to the words ‘ sworn to support’? mean? They mean, simply. 
that those words were taken from the extract just quoted from 
Mr. Stephens’sspeech. But there is one mark of quotation be- 
fore the term ‘ Secession,’ and there is no other mark answering 
to it. What does this mean? There should have been a 
fellow to it after the term ‘ Secession,’ which indicates the sub- 
ject of the speech of Mr. Stephens. This mark was omitted 
by the compositor. But Mr. Stephens, instead of taking the 
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passage exactly as it stands in the Review, omits the mark of 
quotation before the words ‘ sworn to support,’ causing the last 
mark to match the mark before the term ‘Secession.’ Then, 
having done this, he takes the whole expression for a pre 
tended quotation? How absurd! The very words, ‘ Now 
here,’ evidently referring to the quotation just completed, 
show that the sense only, and not the words, of the quotation, 
is about to be repeated. This was not a pretended quotation 
at all. It was merely a statement, in other words, of the sense 
of the quotation just made, and correctly made, too, from the 
speech in question. But Mr. Stephens, keeping out of the 
sight of his readers the quotation actually made by Dr. Bled- 
soe, seizes on the words intended to express its sense, and holds 
them up as a pretended quotation by the most unscrupulous 
Editor of the Southern Review ! 

But where, on any supposition, is the sense of all this out- 
cry against a misrepresentation of his views? Mr. Stephens 
does say, that, in a certain event, certain persons would ‘be- 
come the breakers of that sacred instrument,’ the Constitu- 
tion, and yet when, in other words, he is represented as saying 
that, in the same event, they would be chargeable with a ‘ vio- 
lation of that sacred instrument,’ he is all fire and tow! and 
cries out, ‘a distorted fabrication!’ ‘a figment of a disordered 
imagination !’ ‘ a creation of that fierce passion,’ etc. Are not 
the breakers of ‘that sacred instrument’ the violators of it, 
and vice versa ? 

If, while making that violent charge against Dr. Bledsoe, 
Mr. Stephens had only permitted his readers to see the extract 
from his speech, would they not have laughed that heavy ac- 
cusation to scorn? Could any man in his right mind, or sober 
senses, see so great a difference between the breakers of an in- 
strument and the violators of it ? 

_ ’Tis strange such difference there should be 
* Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ! 
Yet that difference seems to run Mr. Stephens almost crazy! 
He is certainly frantic in his false accusation. I now leave 
that accusation, and its author, to the judgment of the reader. 
Having made, in the absence of the quotation by Dr. Bled- 
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soe, his violent accusation against him, Mr. Stephens after- 
ward proceeds to lay a part of that quotation before his 
readers. But he introduces it with an apology! Let us look 
at this apology. Here it is: ‘ That speech, moreover,’ says he, 
‘it may be here stated, for the information of those who have 
not seen the volume in which it is published, and from which 
the Doctor quotes, was entirely extemporary. It stands in the 
words of a reporter, with only a hurried revision by me. That 
part of it, as it thus stands, including what was reproduced by 
him [the italics are mine], and from which this expression at- 
tributed to me is manufactured, is in these words.’ (p. 69.) 
Including what was reproduced by him! This is not true 
His extract includes only a part of what was reproduced by 
Dr. Bledsoe. It omits twelve lines of the quotation really, and 
truly, and correctly, made by him in the Southern Review ! 
‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ But 
this beatitude does not apply to false accusers. 

The above apology, if we are not greatly mistaken, needs to 
be apologized for. What does it amount to? Why, to this, 
and to this only, that in a speech on the subject of Secession, 
on which the fate of the country hung suspended, he came be- 
fore the world with an ‘entirely extemporary’ effort! And 
that speech stands to this day in ‘ the words of a reporter, with 
only a hurried revision’ by the author. Now, in the name of 
common sense, how could Dr. Bledsoe know what Mr. Ste- 
phens said in the speech referred to, except from that speech 
itself as reported and as revised by its author? How could 
Dr. Bledsoe have imagined that, on such an occasion, the ef- 
fort of Mr. Stephens was so ‘ entirely extemporaneous,’ that he 
had uttered sentiments on the subject of Secession in direct 
conflict with his real opinions? Or that, having uttered such 

sentiments, he would have permitted them to remain in his 
speech to the present hour, after one poor ‘ hurried revision ? 
Such an apology will not do. The truth is, that Mr. Stephens 
refers, in his great book on the late war, to the very speech in’ 
question as containing, substantially, his real sentiments on the 
subject of Secession; and we hear of this lame apology only 
after Dr. Bledsoe had brought that celebrated speech under 
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the critical lash of the Southern Review. That Review, he 
hopes, will yet help to convince those who, whether North or 
South, venture to write, or to speak, on such momentous sub- 
jects, that something more will be necessagy to their safety, 
than ‘entirely extemporary ’ efforts, with only a ‘ hurried revi- 
sion.’ The great objection, indeed, which Dr. Bledsoe has to 
all of Mr. Stephens’ productions, whether celebrated speeches, 
or big books, or long letters, is, that they are too much like 
‘entirely extemporaneous’ efforts, with only very ‘ hurried re- 
visions.’ Such efforts may, if any one please, do for the 
stump, where the object is to lead the people by the nose 
blindly ; but they will not bear the scrutiny of the conscien- 
tious student in his closet. Of the truth of this remark there 
are many melancholy proofs in the letter before us, some of 
which will, in due time, be laid open and exposed to the view 
of the reader. 

Having reproduced a part of my quotation from his speech, 
Mr. Stephens adds: ‘ All this refers, as clearly appears, spe- 
cially and exclusively to the election of Mr. Lincoln, as a suffi- 
cient cause to justify Secession. Is there anything here like a 
denial that any cause would justify Secession or the: with- 
drawal of a State from the Union? or like the assertion that 
no cause would justify such action? Is not the inference 
clearly the other way? That some other cause or causes 
might?’ (p. 69.) Yes, I reply, the ‘inference is clearly the 
other way.’ As my object is truth, and not contradiction or 
contention, so I am always happy to agree with Mr. Stephens, 
or any one else, when it is possible to do so withoat a sacrifice 
or compromise of principle. 

‘But,’ continues Mr. Stephens, ‘ the matter is not left to in- 
ference only. It is put beyond doubt or cavil, as I maintain, 
in the after part of the same speech, which Dr. Bledsoe had . 
before him.’ (p. 60.) All this is also true, except the insinua- 
tion that Dr. Bledsoe had made an issue with him respecting 
the above assertion. But, then, what does that position 
amount to? He asserts, in the speech of 1860, that some 
‘cause or causes might,’ and would, justify Secession. But 
precisely the same thing is true of Revolution, as well as of 
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Secession. Who has ever denied, indeed, that there are causes 
which might, and would, justify the exercise of the right of 
Revolution? Hence, the column which Mr. Stephens devotes 
to this subject is of no avail, except to show that he has never 
clearly or sufficiently seen the distinction between the right of 
Secession and the right of Revolution. 

The doctrine of Secession is this: If States are united by a 
compact, and if, as in the case of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, the compact assigns no term or period for its con- 
tinuance, then it binds them only during their good will and 
pleasure. Then may any State, with or without cause, secede 
therefrom without a breach or violation of the constitutional 
compact. This is the doctrine of Secession, and the Right, as 
laid down by Tucker, and Rawle, and Story, and Webster. 
Hence, when Mr. Stephens insists, as he does in the speech 
before us, that without a sufficient cause to justify the act of 
Secession, it would be a breach, or violation of ‘that sacred 
instrument,’ the Constitution, he deserts the right of Secession 
and falls back on the right of Revolution. No cause whatever 
is necessary to justify, as to the Constitution, the exercise of the 
right of Secession. Such is the fullness and the freedom and the 
glory of the right of Secession, properly understood. If any 
cause were necessary to justify it as to the Constitution, or, in 
other words, to keep it from becoming a breach of ‘ that sacred 
instrument,’ then one party to the compact would, just as well 
as another, have a right to decide on the sufficiency of the 
cause. Hence, a war to put down Secession would rest on 
precisely the same grounds as a war to put down Revolution 
or Rebellion. Mr. Stephens may twist, and turn, and wriggle 
as he pleases, he will never be able to show that the right of 
Secession is not denied in his celebrated speech of November 
14th, 1860. 

In that speech, as well as in the letter before us, he con- 
tends that the Personal Liberty Laws would, if persisted in 
by the Northern States that enacted them, be sufficient cause 
for a dissolution of the Union, by the withdrawal or separation 
of the Southern States. Precisely the same ground was taken 
by Dr. Bledsoe, and argued at length in the New York Jour- ,. 
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nal of Commerce in 1860. But this was before he believed in 
or understood the right of Secession. 

Mr. Stephens will not call Secession ‘ a constitutional right? 
‘ There is,’ says he, ‘no such nonsense in the speech or in the 
book.’ True, this is my nonsense, and not that of Mr. Stephens. 
But if, in the speech of 1860, Mr. Stephens does not say Seces- 
sion is ‘a constitutional right,’ he does say it would be ‘a con- 
stitutional wrong,’ or breach of ‘that sacred instrument!’ 
Now, I submit it to every advocate of Seccession in the world, 
if his sense were only “A to my nonsense, would it not be 
great!y improved ? 

Many things are called legal rights, not because they are 
expressly given or conferred by, but because they are consist- 
ent with the law. It is evident that the words are used in 
this sense when Secession is called a constitutional right, for 
no one has ever pretended that this right is expressly given 
by the Constitution. It was in this sense that Mr. Calhoun, 
in 1832, called Nullification ‘a peaceable and constitutional 
remedy.’ [Calhoun’s Works, Vol. VII, p. 167.] I prefer Cal- 
houn’s nonsense to Mr. Stephens’ sense. 

Not satisfied with instructing Dr. Bledsoe in the principles 
of constitutional law and the right of Secession, Mr. Stephens 
gives him a lesson in mathematics. Here it is: 

‘ He seems really to think because I did not say much about 
this right of Secession until I reached the latter part of the 
volume, that I did not know what I was about, and that what 
is there said was but an “ after-thought.” One would suppose 
that, after filling the chair of Mathematics as long as he did 
in the University of Virginia, he would have known that con- 
clusions are logical results, reached after a regular process of 
reasoning. They are seldom stated, by those who are masters 
of the problem in hand, until they are reached. This is the 
regular order of demonstration.’ 

If Mr. Stephens had ever been in the University of Vir- 
ginia, or in any respectable college, as a student only, he must 
have learned that precisely the opposite of his most confident 
assertion is true. Every proposition, whether a theorem or a 
problem, is first stated by the student, before he enters on the 
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demonstration or the solution. *Tis a pity that Mr. Stephens 
should have inverted ‘the regular order of demonstration’; for 
in following him it is impossible to tell, at least from the book 
itself, whether the author means to end with Calhoun in Nulli- 
fication, or with Davis in Secession, or merely to float on to the 
very end in vague generalities about State Rights and State 
Sovereignty. He reminds one of a certain blacksmith, who 
was seen hammering away at a huge piece of iron, and, on 
being asked what he was making, replied that he did not ex- 
actly know, but that he would hammer away till the end of the 
week, and then he would turn his iron into a shovel, or a horse- 
shoe, or into whatever it might be the most like. But when 
Mr. Stephens undertakes to justify his inversion of ‘ the regu- 
lar order of demonstration,’ and raps an ex-professor of mathe- 
matics over the knuckles for his ignorance of that order, he 
certainly betrays ‘a conceit of knowledge without the reality,’ 
which is a little remarkable, even in an ex-member of Con- 
gress. Before Mr. Stephens gives his next lesson in mathe- 
matics, it is to be hoped that he will look into some little ele- 
mentary work on Algebra, or Geometry, or Arithmetic. 

‘The real gravamen, however, of the Doctor may, perhaps, 
be,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘that I did not follow him in presenting 
the “numerous and converging causes,” or grounds of Seces- 
sion, which he had set forth in the Southern Quarterly (p. 
264-5, S. R.)’? Which he had set forth in the Southern Re- 
view (p. 264-5.)! Why, the palpable fact is, that those causes 
had not been set forth in the article here referred to at all when 
his book was published, and only appeared there in reviewing 
that very book. Mr. Stephens, not satisfied with having in- 
verted ‘the regular order of demonstration’ in mathematics, 
now seeks to invert the order of past events, by placing the 
review of his book before the appearance of the book itself. 
‘The Doctor’ complains, not that Mr. Stephens failed to fol- 
low him, but that he fails to follow anything like plain, good 
sense, or clear-thinking, in the order of his ideas. He also 
complains — and ‘this is the gravemen of the Doctor ’— that 
Mr. Stephens, as one of the guides and teachers of the people, 
did not go before him in searching out and making known the 
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real causes or grounds of Secession. While Mr. Stephens was 
teaching the people, ‘the Doctor’ was teaching mathematics, 
and he trusts that in this, his more humble sphere, he was not 
‘a blind leader of the blind.’ He complains, in the third 
place, that Mr. Stephens is so little of a historian, political 
philosopher, and statesman, that he utterly fails to eee or to com- 
prehend ‘the destruction of the balance of power’ between the 
North and the South as a cause or ground of Secession. In 
reply to this complaint Mr. Stephens says, ‘it may be some 
relief to him to be informed that this [7. ¢., the question of the 
balance of power] was omitted, because it has no fact in his- 
tory to rest upon.’ (pp. 69, 70.) “Alas! this is no relief to 
him; on the-contrary, he is the more deeply pained and mor- 
tified than ever that the South should have had such a guide 
and teacher. But let the reader hear, and then decide for 
himself. 

‘I was writing,’ continues Mr. Stephens, ‘for the informed 
as well as the uninformed—for the present as well as the 
future— and had some respect for my own character as well 
as a proper devotion to the truth.’ If, then, he was writing 
for the informed, why did he not inform himself? If he was 
writing for the future, then why, in the name of all that is 
great and good, did he not study the past? No doubt he had 
some respect for his own character, perhaps far too much; 
but whether he had ‘a proper devotion to the truth,’ is the 
very thing which remains to be seen. In the passage which 
immediately follows the above he displays his information 
and his devotion to truth. Let the reader hear, examine, and 
decide: 

‘ There was, says he, ‘no balance of power established be- 
tween the North and the South, as sections, in the Constitution. 
[The italics are mine.}] .... Had I made such a state- 
ment as the Doctor has ventured to announce, I certainly 
should not have appended a copy of the Constitution to the 
work ; for if I had, it would have been a complete refutation of 
the text. No wonder he complains so lustily at these ever- 
lasting proofs by which the positions in the book are fortified 
in the accompanying appendix.’ (p. 70.) We shall see, pre- 
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sently, how the positions of Mr. Stephens are fortified by his 
ponderous appendix and other State papers. 

Mr. Stephens says, contemptuously, no doubt, that the Doe- 
tor wields ‘a trenchant blade.’ The Doctor will, at least, en- 
deavor to make it truthful, if not trenchant. He also inti- 
mates (p. 72) that there is nothing ‘in the exploits of the most 
renowned of the Order in Chivalry, even of him of the Sor- 
rowful Figure in his most noted adventure against the Wind- 
mill, to be compared to’ one of the Doctor’s. The reader will, 
perhaps, see some little comparison or similarity between the 
Doctor and the Don in his most noted attack on a windmill. 
The Doctor himself sees little or none. For, supposing he did 
attack, a windmill, it certainly had nothing bearing the least 
resemblance to those giant arms which unhorsed the crazy 
Don, and rolled his ‘Sorrowful Figure’ in the dust. The 
Doctor is far too prudent a man to attack a windmill. But he 
has sometimes fancied that it is, perhaps, a part of his very 
humble mission in the world to attack wind-bags, and blad- 
ders, and all that sort of inflated thing. But for this purpose 
he needs not a ‘trenchant blade;’ a bare bodkin, or needle’s 
point, will do just as well. Only prick a few holes in them, 
and they come down to their proper dimensions. Armed with 
a needle, then, the Doctor proceeds to demonstrate that the 
above high-sounding denunciation of Mr. Stephens is wind 
merely. It is not thunder; it is merely a little pent-up air. 

In that passage Mr. Stephens most confidently asserts that 
‘there was no balance of power established between the North 
and the South, as sections, in the Constitution.’ He is aston- 
ished at the statement of Dr. Bledsoe, and declares that it is 
refuted by the Constitution itself. 

Now, there is in the Constitution one very remarkable pro- 
vision —the provision, namely, relating to the fractional repre- 
sentation of slaves. This provision has always awakened the 
wrath of Northern writers and declaimers. They have never 
ceased to denounce it as ‘ a singular provision,’ as ‘ an excres- 
cence’ on the glorious body of the Constitution [Horace 
Greeley], as an ‘ abject truckling of the North’ to the slave 
power [ John Quincy Adams]. Now, why was this clause in- 
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serted in the Constitution? What do these ‘ everlasting 
proofs,’ which Mr. Stephens does not condescend to interpret 
for us, say on the subject? Is it not one thing to collect such 
‘everlasting proofs,’ and to leave them standing there in huge 
masses, like dumb witnesses in stone or mortar, and quite an- 
other to explain them? To this day Mr. Stephens is pro- 
foundly ignorant of the meaning of this clause of his ‘ ever- 
lasting proofs.’ When Dr. Bledsoe, some eight years ago, 
was ‘ bogging about for knowledge,’ he discovered the mean- 
ing of the clause in question, and he now proposes to open the 
eyes of Mr. Stephens on the subject. He first found it in a 
work, evidently unknown to Mr. Stephens, entitled Zhe Lost 
Principle; and the discovery was afterward confirmed, and 
established forever in hes mind, by the study of The Madison_ 
Papers. 

The first part of Zhe Lost Principle is entitled ‘ The Seo- 
tional Equilibrium—How it was Created. Or, in other 
words, how the balance of power between the North and the 
South was adjusted by the Convention of 1787. In reference 
to the provision for the partial representation of slaves, our 
author says: ‘This part of the organic law has excited but 
little curiosity [apparently none at all in the mind of Mr. Ste- 
phens], and yet it is the groundwork of the political edifice, 
with reference to which every other part was made.’ Now, 
the design of this part of the organic law is what our author 
ealls The Lost Principle; and lost it certainly has been to 
Mr. Stephens—so completely lost, indeed, that he rails at it as 
the reckless invention of Dr. Bledsoe, and pretends to see its 
utter refutation in the Constitution itself—one of his ‘ ever- 
lasting proofs.’ His ‘everlasting proofs!’ Afraid of them? 
No, indeed, and for the same reason that Coleridge was not 
afraid of ghosts: he had ‘seen too many of them.’ He knew 
they were merely the phantoms of a disordered imagination. 
Let the reader, then, cease to tremble, and look these shams 
and shadows in the face. 

If he will only read Zhe Lost Principle, he will discover 
that the Convention of 1787 designed and labored to establish 
an equilibrium, or balance of power, between the North and 
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the South; and, for this purpose, inserted the Turex-Firras 
clause in the Constitution of the United States. That such 
was their design, is shown in Zhe Lost Principle, by quota- — 
tions from Zhe Madison Papers, and so conclusively shown 
that there remains no possible room for doubt, except in the 
minds of ‘the uninformed.’ Its proofs are absolutely over- 
whelming. This, as the author says, ‘contradicts the notion 
of some [such as Mr. Stephens], that this sectional antagon- 
ism is of recent growth, and, consequently, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was not made with reference to it.’ 
(p. 16.) The Constitution was, in fact, made with reference 
to it, the confident assertion of Mr. Stephens to the contrary 

/ notwithstanding. How Mr. Stephens has contrived to remain 
ignorant of the great fact, that, in framing the compact of the 
Constitution, its authors designed to establish a balance of 
power between the North and the South, is more than I am 
able to comprehend. For, if he will only read The Madison 
Papers, he will there see the truth of Dr. Bledsoe’s assertion 
respecting ‘ the balance of power’; for that truth is so fully and 
so clearly exhibited in its pages, that ‘the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein.’ The simplest reader of 
the Southern Review could have saved Mr. Stephens from, so 
lamentable a blunder—from so confident, and yet so ignorant, 
a denial of the ‘ everlasting proofs’ of Zhe Madison Papers. 
Is it not better, [ venture to suggest, to read such records than 
merely to ‘ travel over’ them ? 

If Mr. Stephens will only come down from that high horse 
of his — from that tall, lean, gaunt Rozinante, on which he 
has so loftily traveled over the records of the country, as an 
equestrian merely — and read those ‘ everlasting proofs’ as an 
humble Neophyte and footman, he may yet learn something. 
He may yet learn that the authors of the Constitution did ad- 
just, as best they could, the balance of power between the 
North and the South; deeming such an equilibrium essential 
to the joint freedom, happiness, and prosperity of the two sec- 
tions. If they had overlooked such a question, as Mr. Ste- 
phens says they did, they would have been simpletons, not 
statesmen. 
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But even if the Convention of 1787 had never formed such 
a design— had never dreamed of such a balance of power— 
still Mr. Stephens, as a statesman, should have seen its vast 
importance to the peace and prosperity of the Union, and re. 
cognized its disturbance as one of the great causes of Secession. 
Jefferson Davis saw this. Small and contemptible as that 
statesman is in the eyes of Mr. Stephens, he understood the 
great question of the balance of power. Hence, in his place 
in the Senate of the United States, he said: ‘It is that sec. 
tional division of the people which has created the necessity of 
looking to the question of the balance of power, and which car- 
ries with it, when disturbed, the danger of disunion.' Nor 
is Mr. Davis the only statesman by whom this view was en- 
tertained. In 1811, when Louisiana sought admission into the 
Union, a celebrated Northern statesman, Mr. Josiah Quincy, 
solemnly protested against such a disturbance of the balance 
of power. His words are: ‘When you throw the weight of 
Louisiana into the scale, you destroy the political equipoise 
contemplated at the time of forming the contract’; and he de- 
clared that such a disturbance of the balance of power ‘ would 
be a virtual dissolution of the Union.’ Hence, the memorable 
declaration, that if Louisiana were thrown into the Southern 
scale, that Massachusetts would withdraw from the Union, 
‘ peaceably if she may, forcibly if she must.’ Again, in 1820, 
when Missouri sought admission into the Union, another 
Northern statesman, Mr. Cushman, uttered the following sound 
views respecting the nature of man and the balance of power: 
‘The soundest maxims of policy require,’ says he, ‘ that no 
section of our country should gain such an ascendancy as to 
give law to the rest. It would, in time, crush the other under 
its feet. To guard against such an abuse, there should be pre- 
served a balance of power —yes, sir, a balance of power. At 
the repetition of the phrase, gentlemen seem to take the 
alarm.’* Now, why could not Mr. Stephens see this great 
truth, this great maxim of political wisdom, as well as Jefferson 
Davis, or Josiah Quincy, or Mr. Cushman? Is it because, as 


1 Appendix to Congressional Globe. Vol. XXII. Part II.. p. 1539. 
2 Annals of Congress, 1820. 
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a prophet, he takes the future for his peculiar province, and 
ignores the great lessons of the past, as well as the great ne- 
cessities of the present ? 

The transition from the question of the balance of power to 
Thucydides is natural and easy. The two things are inti- 
mately associated in the mind of every real student of history. 
‘This reference to Thucydides,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘ was very 
unfortunate for the Doctor, in several respects. . . . . . He 
is answered by his own authority. Thucydides assigned but 
one cause for the great war between the Grecian States. This 
was the breach of the thirty-years’ truce.’ (p. 70.) Thucy- 
dides is, indeed, precisely the authority which Dr. Bledsoe 
needs to take all the wind out of Mr. Stephens’ sails. We shall 
soon see whose ‘ violent outburst of temper’ it is—that of Dr. 
Bledsoe or of Mr. Stephens—which has plunged its poor, blind 
victim headlong into disgraceful blunders. If it is that of Mr. 
Stephens, the reason may be, perhaps, that he is so little accus- 
tomed to such storms that he does not know how to manage 
himself in them, or to keep his distracted powers under the 
safe dominion of reason and truth. Be this as it may, the as- 
tonishing blunders of Mr. Stephens will, in due time, be ren- 
dered perfectly apparent to every eye, not even excepting his 
own. In the first place, however, it behooves Dr. Bledsoe to 
notice the accusations against himself. 

In his first accusation, Mr. Stephens makes Dr. Bledsoe 
say ‘that Thucydides, two thousand years ago, 7m assigning 
the causes for the Peloponesian war [the italics are mine] 
came nearer the mark in assigning the causes of our war than 
Ihave come.’ . . . . ‘He pretends to quote what he said were 
the causes of the great Grecian twenty-seven years’ war; but 
he is as unfortunate in his quotation from: Thucydides as he 
is from me. Read what he says.’ Yes, read what Ae says, 
Dr. Bledsoe fearlessly replies, and then compare it with what 
Mr. Stephens makes Aim say. Dr. Bledsoe does not say that 
the passage from Thucydides occurs while the historian is 
‘assigning the causes for the Peloponesian war.’ This is an 
interpolation made by Mr. Stephens himself. 

Having put the above words into the mouth of Dr. Bledsoe, 
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Mr. Stephens proceeds to refute them, or to demolish his man 
of straw. ‘In what the Doctor quotes,’ says he, ‘ the historian 
is speaking only of the evils of dissentions and factions,’ ete, 
This is true, very true. It is, however, equal in one respect 
to Mr. Stephens’ first lesson in mathematics. Dr. Bledsoe 
knew exactly where that passage occurs, and, consequently, 
did not say it occurs in the historian’s account of ‘the causes 
of the war.’ He merely said that it occurs in his history of 
that war, and there it does occur. 

When Dr. Bledsoe made that quotation he did not have the 
book before him, for his copy of Thucydides was with his 
other books, in Virginia, while he was writing in Baltimore. 
Hence, as Mr. Stephens has made it to appear, one word was 
omitted in the quotation made by Dr. Bledsoe. And it is 
over this omission of one word that Mr. Stephens flaps his 
wings and crows so lustily. Let us, then, see what this terri- 
ble omission amounts to. The word included between brack- 
ets is the great omission detected by Mr. Stephens. ‘And the 
cause of all these things was power pursued for the gratifica- 
tion of avarice [and ambition], and the consequent violence of 
parties when once engaged in the contest.’ Now, with the 
word ambition inserted, it ahswers the purpose of Dr. Bledsoe 
better than with that word omitted ; since ‘ ambition,’ as well 
as avarice or covetousness, had to do with bringing about the 
late war. . 

Nobody throws stones more lustily than Mr. Stephens, and . 
yet how frail the glass house he lives in! He strikes outa 
quotation mark, and thereby makes the Editor of the Southern 
Review put words into his mouth which he never dreamed of 
imputing to him, and then goes into an ecstacy of indignation 
over the outrageous misrepresentation! Yet he complains of 
the omission of one word, which would have favored the side 
of the writer omiting it! and yet he actually omits no less than 
twelve lines from a passage which he pretends to give in full! 
Surely Mr. Stephens should pull the beam out of his own eye 
before he proceeds, with such jublilant delight, to pick the mote 
out of his brother’s eye. Now, let the reader decide if such 
oversights and blunders, on the part of Mr. Stephens, do not 
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show that his imagination must be a little disordered? that 
his fabrications are a little distorted? that his creations are the 
result either of a ‘fierce passion ’ or of a feeble brain. 

Dr. Bledsoe does not mean, however, to impute to Mr. 
Stephens any conscious falsehood or misrepresentation. Such 
an act is, indeed, inconceivable to Dr. Bledsoe, except as an 
act of the lowest, basest, and most abandoned of the human 
species. Hence, however disordered his imagination, or fierce 
his passions, he abstains from imputing such conduct to Mr. 
Stephens. If Mr. Stephens, on the other hand, means to im- 
pute any conscious falsehood or misrepresentation to Dr. Bled- 
soe, he may rest assured of one thing, that Dr. Bledsoe will 
not condescend to make a reply. 

But to return to Thucydides. Does Mr. ‘Stephens insist on 
the sentence as reformed by himself? Very well. Take it in 
his own words. ‘ Now, the cause of all these things was power 
pursued for the gratification of covetousness and ambition, and 
the consequent violence of parties when once engaged in con- 
tention.” This one sentence, I repeat, though in a little book 
written two thousand years ago, is a better description of the 
causes of the late war than anything in the big book of Mr. 
Stephens, which has been written expressly to explain ‘its 
causes.’ This is the main issue. Mr. Stephens may wrangle 
as long as he pleases about the differences between now and 
and, or between avarice and covetousness, or between engaged 
in the contest and engaged in contention. Such profound learn- 
ing and minute accuracy may be above tha comprehension of 
Dr. Bledsoe; they are certainly beneath his notice. 

‘ Thucydides,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘assigned but one cause 
for the great war between the Grecian States. This was the 
breach of the thirty years’ truce.’ (p. 70.) If so, then we 
agree that the little book of the great historian is very much 
like the great book of the little historian. But is Thucydides, 
in fact, thus like Mr. Stephens? Mr. Stephens evidently 
thinks so, for he says: ‘If he, then, assigned but one leading 
cause for the great war, which was the true one [the italics are 
mine], . . . . does not the Doctor himself, by this reference, 
bring forward an illustrious example in refutation of his posi- 
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tion in the identical particulars he is so furious upon against 
me in the case?’ True, if Thucydides did, in reality, assign 
‘but one cause’ for the Peloponesian war, and that one cause 
‘was ‘the breach of the thirty years’ truce,’ then may Mr. Ste. 
phens shelter himself under his ‘illustrious example.’ But I 
beg leave to inform Mr. Stephens that he has got up this ‘ illus 
trious example’ for his own benefit; it is neither brought for- 
ward by Dr. Bledsoe, nor is there the least foundation for it 
in the history of Thucydides. The great historian, indeed, 
took no such ‘one-sided, partial, superficial, and eminently 
unphilosophical’ view of the causes of the Peloponesian war 
as that which Dr. Bledsoe has imputed, and still imputes, to 
Mr. Stephens in regard to the late war. Dr. Bledsoe has 
never been so furious or blind with passion that he could not 
see precisely how Mr. Stephens has manufactured the ‘ illus- 
trious example’ under which he seeks to shelter himself. Mr. 
Stephens thus manufactures his illustrious example: ‘The 
one great cause which he [Thucydides] assigned for that great 
war was ‘the breaking the thirty years’ truce after the taking 
of Eubcea.” (See Thucydides, Book I, Sec. 23.) Now, if Mr. 
Stephens had only quoted the whole sentence, or even the 
whole phrase, from which he takes the above words, it would 
have been seen that they are only a one-sided and partial 
extract from Thucydides, to justify his one-sided and partial 
view of the causes of the late war. In the very words of 
Thucydides, ‘ All these things fell upon them at once along 
with this war, whjch the Athenians and the Peloponesians 
began [the italics are mine] by breaking the thirty years’ truce 
after the taking of Eubcea.’ Thus, according to the great his- 
torian, they began the war by breaking the truce. In other 
words, this was the first act of the war, and not its cause. 
What, then, was the real cause, the great causa causans of the 
war, according to Thucydides? This is made known in the 
very next sentence but one to that quoted from by Mr. Ste- 
phens. If it had been a serpent it would have bitten him. I 
am not sure, indeed, but it will bite him anyhow. Here it is: 
‘ For the truest reason,’ says he, ‘ though least brought forward 
in words [as is usual in such cases], I consider to have been, that 
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the Athenians, by becoming great, and causing alarm to the 
Lacedsemonians, compelled them to proceed to hostilities. But 
the following were the grounds of complaints openly alleged 
on either side, from which they broke the truce, and set to 
war. Thus, according to the great historian, ‘the grounds of 
complaints ’ [both words in the plural] were the causes why 
they ‘ broke the truce,’ as well as why they ‘set to war.’ Af- 
ter having narrated the ‘ grounds of complaints’ on both sides, 
Thucydides adds [Book I., Sec. 88]: ‘ Now, the Lacedzemon- 
ians voted that the treaty had been broken, and that war 
should be declared, not so much because they were convinced 
by the arguments of the allies, as because they were afraid that 
the Athenians might attain to greater power, seeing that most 
parts of Greece were already under their hands.’ [The italics 
are mine.] Thus, after all, if we believe Thucydides, the 
breach of the truce was not so much a cause of the war, as a 
pretext on the part of the Lacedeemonians, by whom the war 
was declared. But behind all their grounds of complaint 
there was, ‘ though least brought forward in words,’ the real 
cause, the great causa causans of the war;.and that cause 
was —‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’ —a disturb- 
ance of the balance of power! ‘The Athenians, by becoming 
great, and causing alarm to the Lacedtemonians, compelled 
them to proceed to hostilities.’ Thus did the growing great- 
ness and power of Athens, by causing anxiety and alarm to 
the Lacedeemonians, drive them to war; just as a similar cause 
drove the South to withdraw from the Union, or to exercise 
the right of Setession. That she had good reason to dread the 
overgrown power of the North, so malignant and so bitter in 
her hatred, the evils of the late war most fearfully demon- 
strate. 

Thucydides wrote, as he tells us himself, ‘ that no. one might 
ever have to inquire from what origin so great a war broke 
out among the Greeks.’ Yet has Mr. Stephens not only had 
to inquire from what origin it broke out, but he has utterly 
. failed to ascertain the truest cause of all. He is still, indeed, 
as profoundly ignorant of that ‘ truest reason,’ or cause, as if 
10 
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Thucydides had not set it forth in his immortal history for the 
information of all ages and all men. 

If Mr. Stephens will only look into Mr. Hume’s Essays on 
Political Subjects, confessedly among the most profound and 
valuable ever written, he will find one on ‘ The Balance of 
Power,’ from which he may, perhaps, derive some useful light 
respecting that great maxim of political philosophy, as well as 
of practical statesmanship. He will certainly discover, that 
David Hume, the historian and the great political philosopher, 
ascribes to Thucydides the opinion, that the anxiety and alarm 
of the Lacedzemonians in regard to ‘ the balance of power,’ was 
the cause of the Peloponesian war. If Mr. Stephens has never 
read those Essays, Dr. Bledsoe would suggest the propriety of 
his beginning at once; and if he has read them, or Thiucy- 
dides either, then Dr. Bledsoe can only wonder at the weak- 
ness of his memory. 

Mr. Stephens complains, bitterly, that he is represented as 
ascribing the whole of our late troubles to one cause— the vio- 
lation of the fundamental law of our political existence —and 
insists that ‘the treatment of the slavery question’ by the 
North is set forth in his account of the causes of the war. 
‘ Were it anybody else but Dr. Bledsoe,’ says he, ‘ who makes 
this statement, it would be a matter of wonder that this should 
be placed among the omitted grounds.’ But there is one per- 
son who, as well as Dr. Bledsoe, represents Mr. Stephens as 
making the one cause above-mentioned the source of ‘the 
whole of our late troubles ;’ and that one person is, perhaps, 
not the most unscrupulous or reckless writer in America. It 
is Mr. Stephens himself. Here are his very words ; the reader 
can see and judge for himself: ‘ Thus,’ says he (p. 448), ‘ it 
was only when this great fundamental law of our political ex- 
istence was violated, in 1860, by a different construction, the 
Anti-Jefferson construction, that disorder, confusion, war, and 
all its disastrous results ensued The whole of our 
present troubles [the emphasis is mine] came from a violation 
of this essential and vital law of our political existence. 
Thus, if Dr. Bledsoe misrepresented Mr. Stephens in making 
him ascribe ‘the whole of our late troubles’ —‘ disorder, con- 
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fusion, war, and all its disastrous results’— to one éause, he 
only trod in the footsteps of Mr. Stephens himself. He sup- 
posed that Mr. Stephens knew what he was about, and could 
state his own views correctly ; not dreaming, for a moment, 
that that gentleman would treat him as the most unfair and 
false of all opponents, because he had been careful to state the 
doctrine of his book in his own words. If, however, Mr. Ste- 
phens will only pardon that very serious offence, Dr. Bledsoe 
promises that he will never do so again ; that is to say, that he 
will never again rely on his statement respecting the doctrines, 
sentiments, or teachings, of any book, not even excepting The 
Madison Papers, nor the history of Thucydides, nor his own 
Constitutional View. 

Mr. Stephens, passing from mathematics to moral science, 
reads Dr. Bledsoe some ‘ useful lessons on the subject of pas- 
sion,’ out of his favorite author, Thucydides. Why did he not 
read from Seneca’s Three Books on Anger? He thanks Mr. 
Stephens for those very useful lessons. But Mr. Stephens has, 
Dr. Bledsoe can assure him, given a more ‘useful lesson on 
the subject of passion’ than any to be found in the pages of 
Thucydides, or of Seneca. The Spartans, as every one knows, 
used to give their young men lessons on sobriety, by exhibit- 
ing their slaves before them in a state of beastly intoxication. 
On the same principle it is that Mr. Stephens gives so elo- 
quent and powerful a lesson on the subject of passion. Only 
see it in its violent explosions! How it spreads over all around 
the red lava of misrepresentations, false accusations, scraps of 
books and masses of learned ignorance, loose notions and lying 

. traditions — mistakes, oversights, and blunders without end — 
and that, too, with the perfect consciotsness, apparently, that 
all this is history, philosophy, mathematics, erudition, and wis- 
dom, blazing in one grand pyrotechnic display of genius! Dr. 
Bledsoe is cured. He will never get angry again. He will 
only laugh all the rest of his days. Reformed by the eloquent 
precepts, and by the still more eloquent example, of Mr. Ste- 
phens, he will henceforth be as meek as a mouse and as majestic 
as a Vice-President. Will not some kind friend lend him a 
big watch-seal? Who knows, indeed, but it may sustain his 
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new-born dignity, and introduce ‘ the balance of power’ —a 
stable equilibrium — into the little Platonic republic of his 
hitherto disordered mind? Dr. Bledsoe is, however, very 
sorry that Mr. Stephens’ instructions came too late to save the 
Confederacy. For, as he says, ‘Had the Doctor, and those 
assuciated with him in the War Department at Richmond, 
during our late struggle, been governed more by calm good 
sense, and less by mere fierce and fiery passion and personal 
prejudices (such as he still exhibits), our present position 
might have been infinitely better than it is. Dr. Bledsoe did, 
it is true, get up several indignation meetings—of one, at 
Richmond; but he now learns, for the first time, that those 
‘tempests in a tea-pot’ helped to shake the Confederacy to 
pieces. If anybody else but Mr. Stephens had made the state- 
ment, Dr. Bledsoe would not have believed it. 

The War Department at Richmond! The War Depart- 
ment in a Democracy! and that, too, in time of flagrant war! 
If, in this wide universe, there be a purgatory, that was one. 
A simple, earnest, frail mortal, with swarms of politicians and 
office seekers, all bent on their own little private ends, forever 
tugging at his elbows, sides, brain, and nerves, and never per- 
mitting him to devote the little sense he had to the most glo- 
rious cause the world has ever seen; such, precisely, was Dr. 
Bledsoe, and his situation, in his terrible purgatory at Rich- 
mond. No one could, indeed, be fit for such a place but an 
angel, or a fool, or a politician: an angel, raised above all 
sublunary anxieties, cares, and outrages to the moral sense of 
mortals; or a fool, sunk below all such evils, and insensible to 
their existence; or a politician, who, for a little brief authority, 
tamely submits to all things. But Dr. Bledsoe was not an 
angel, nor a politician, and he hoped (craving Mr. Stephens’ 
pardon] that he was not a fool. Hence, he resigned the place 
for which he was so unfit, or which was so unfit for him; and 
returned to the University of Virginia, in obedience to the call 
of its Board of Visitors. After this, he had as little to do with 
the Government of which Mr. Stephens was the Vice-Presi- 
dent as had Mr. Stephens himslf. 

The above lecture on the subject of passion and prejudice is, 
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however, aimed at higher game than Dr. Bledsoe. It is 
aimed — is it not? — at the great man who— but more of this 
hereafter. 

In the Southern Review it is said: ‘ We did not credit the 
statement of a correspondent, who had visited Mr. Stephens at 
Liberty Hall, that he represented himself as having always 
been a Secessionist, and denied that Mr. Davis was originally 
one. But, in the volume before us, there is something very 
like these extraordinary statements.’ Now, Mr. Stephens 
positively asserts, that ‘it is utterly untrue, that there is in the 
volume before him anything like these extraordinary asser- 
tions.’ Now, in fact, in the book, as well as in the Letter, 
Mr. Stephens argues to prove that he has always been a Seces- 
sionist, never having changed his opinion on that subject. 
Now, is not this very like representing himself ‘as having al- 
ways been a Secessionist ? Let the reader decide, and esti- 
mate the value of Mr. Stephens’ most positive assertions. 
Again, if Mr. Stephens does not deny, in so many words, that 
Mr. Davis ‘ was originally’ a Secessionist, he does say, that ‘ 1 
never regarded him as a Secessionist, properly speaking.’ 
Now, is not this very like saying that Mr. Davis was not an 
original Secessionist? Nay, does it not say that, in the opinion 
of the writer, he has never been one, in the proper sense of 
the word? Let the reader judge bétween Mr. Stephens and 
Dr. Bledsoe. 

I paid little attention to the correspondent referred to, be- 
cause, as I said, I did not credit his statement, deeming it im- 
possible that Mr. Stephens could ‘make such extraordinary 
assertions.’ But I now find that he is quite capable of making 
them. Let us see, then, exactly what he does say in the letter 
referred to. He says that he believed in the ‘ perfect right of 
Secession,’ and that ‘Mr. Davis could hardly be called a Se- 
cessionist.’ Mr. Stephens must, it seems to me, have made 
these wonderful discoveries that he was a Secessionist, believ- 
ing in ‘ the perfect right,’ while Mr. Davis ‘ was hardly’ one, 
when their names were before the Seceding States for the 
Presidency. Be this as it may, Mr. Stephens certainly did 
make the wonderful discoveries. 
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In the letter referred to, Mr. Stephens says: Mr. Davis ‘ was 
of course a State-Rights man ; he could hardly be called a Se- 
cessionist.’ Again, he says of Mr. Davis, ‘ He was opposed to 
Secession, but did not have the courage to come out against it. 
His course was simply the result of timidity, of the desire to 
keep the inside track and step into the shoes of Calhoun.’ 
May we not say, on the other hand, that Mr. Stephens’ course 
was simply the result of boldness, when he represented him- 
self as a believer in ‘the perfect right of Secession,’ and Mr. 
Davis as ‘hardly a Secessionist’ at all? There are, in the 
same letter, other charges against Mr. Davis still more deeply 
affecting his character as a statesman and as a man, which 
Mr. Stephens is represented as having preferred against that 
illustrious but unfortunate prisoner.’ 

Again, Mr. Stephens bitterly complains, that ‘he makes 
quotations from my speech on 14th November, 1860, inter- 
larded with words of his own, so us to make the impression on 
the minds of his readers that he is quoting connectedly from 
me,’ etc. This is not true. The quotations from Mr. Stephens 
are interlarded with words from no one. They are only fol- 
lowed, as is perfectly allowable in such cases, with a brief run- 
ning commentary [I wonder if Mr. Stephens never saw the 
like before ?] to show it in its true light. Every word quoted 
from Mr. Stephens is put within quotation marks, and every 
word of the running commentary is free from such marks, so 
that every reader, who wished to know the truth, could see 
exactly what was said by Mr. Stephens, and what by Dr. Bled- 
soe. If this made the impression on any one, that ‘he was 
quoting connectedly’ from Mr. Stephens, and not disconnect- 
edly, he must have had a very weak mind, or been an exceed- 
ingly careless reader. Dr. Bledsoe did not write for such 
simpletons. 


1 The letter in question was published July 26, 1867, in the Daily Chront- 
cle and Sentinel, Augusta, Georgia. More than a year ago this letter was 
placed in my hands by several of the indignant friends of Mr. Davis, with 
the means of disproving the heavy charges against him; but not wishing to 
introduce such personal matters into the Southern Review, I have not yet 
used them. 
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But the complaint of Mr. Stephens winds up as follows: 
‘Ending with a grand poetic climax of his own, which, by 
punctuation, is made to appear as if taken from my speech, 
and on which he comments as follows: ‘“ Now, all this is very 
fine. We believe it is called poetry, and surely nothing in its 
proper place is better than poetry,” ’ ete. 

‘Now, I wonder,’ continues Mr. Stephens, ‘if the Doctor 
really thinks that this stanza from Bryant, 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” etc., 
which he so surreptitiously interpolates into my speech, is poe- 
try properly put “in its proper place?” How does he excuse 
“such ” lesse-majesty, such petty treason against the great re- 
public of letters,’ ete. 

The answer is easy. Only see how a simple, plain story 
will put down all these frothy misapprehensions, and all the 
violent accusations founded thereon. He winds up ‘ with a 
grand poetic climax of his own.’ It isnot myown. Mr. Ste- 
phens says the stanza is ‘from Bryant.’ Dr. Bledsoe is obliged 
to him for the information. It is the only thing he has learned 
from his long letter which he did not know before. Where, 
then, did the Doctor get this stanza, which he so ‘ surrepti- 
tiously’ puts into the mouth of Mr. Stephens, thereby com- 
mitting petty treason against the republic of letters? The 
answer is easy—he got it from Mr. Stephens himself, and from 
no one else. He found it in precisely the volume from which he 
was quoting. If Mr. Stephens has forgotten having used this 
fine stanza — this ‘ grand poetic climax,’ in the volume of his 
letters and speeches — he will find it on page 369. 

Mr. Stephens has, in the course of his life, let off more than 
one sky-rocket on ‘the omnipotence of truth.’ This seems to 
be a favorite theme with him, and has been, perlsaps, from his 
earliest Sophomoric declamations. Hence, in dealing with the 
utterances of Mr. Stephens respecting this ‘sublime theme,’ 
the Doctor considered it but fair that he should have as full 
a hearing as possible. It was for this reason, supplied by a 
well-known rule of fairness, that he permitted him to wind up 
with his own ‘grand poetic climax,’ which is, if Dr. Bledsoe 
may be allowed to have an opinion, more worthy of a poet, 
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or a Sophomoric declaimer, than of a philosopher and a 
statesman. 

Dr. Bledsoe, in order to show that it was possible for Mr. 
Stephens to hold the doctrine of State Rights and State Sov- 
ereignty, and, at the same time, deny the right of Secession, 
asserted that Mr. Calhoun had done so. Mr. Stephens is 
amazed at this. ‘ What is said of Mr. Calhoun,’ he exclaims, 
‘by all sensible, intelligent people, can be regarded as little 
short of a downright Munchausenism!’ Again, he demands, 
‘ who, in the face of all these facts, can say that either I or he 
[Stephens or Calhoun ] ever denied the right of Secession ?? 
The italics are his, not mine. 

Now, Dr. Bledsoe can not only say, but he can prove, that 
Mr. Calhoun denied the right of Secession. His proof is, not 
an appeal to any windy tradition, such as politicians feed the 
people with, but to Mr. Calhoun’s own published opinions. 
He appeals to Mr. Calhoun’s letter to Governor Hamilton, 
of August 28th, 1832, consisting of nearly fifty pages, in the 
seventh volume of his works, beginning at page 144, in which 
the great doctrine of State Sovereignty and State Rights is 
so fully and so ably argued. Speaking of Nullification and 
Secession, Mr. Calhoun says (page 167): ‘I am aware that 
there is a considerable and respectable portion of our State, 
with a large portion of the Union, constituting, in fact, a great 
majority, who are of the opinion that they are the same thing, 
differing only in name, and who, under that impression, de- 
nounce tt [Nullification] as the most dangerous of all doe- 
trines ; and yet, so far from being the same, they are, unless, 
indeed, 1 am greatly deceived, not only perfectly distinguish- 
able, but totally dissimilar in their nature, their object, and 
their effect; gnd that, so far from deserving the denunciation, 
so properly belonging to the act [%. e., the act of Secession,] 
with which it is confounded, it is, in truth, the highest and 
most precious of all the rights of the States, and essential to 
preserve the very Union, for the supposed effect of destroying 
which it is so bitterly anathematized.’ In the very same let- 
ter, and on the very same page, Mr. Calhoun insists that Nul- 
lification is ‘a peaceable and constitutional remedy ’ [the italics 
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are his], whereas ‘ a declaration of war’ would be ‘ the certain 
effect of Secession.’ Mr. Calhoun states the case, it is true, in 
which Secession may be resorted to, but the case, as stated by 
him, would also justify revolution. ‘Jn no other’ [case], says 
he, ‘ could it be justified, except it be for a failure of the asso- 
ciation or union to effect the object for which it was created, 
independent of any abuse of power,’ which would also justify 
revolution. Now, it was precisely this letter which Dr. Bled- 
soe had in his mind when he said that Mr. Calhoun had denied 
the right of Secession. And does he not deny it in that let- 
ter? He speaks of the denunciation ‘so properly belonging 
to the act’ of Secession, and says that ‘ war’ would be ‘the 
certain effect of Secession,’ whereas Nullification is ‘a peace- 
able and constitutional remedy.’ 

Yet, in the face of all this, or else in profound ignorance 
of all this, Mr. Stephens declares that Mr. Calhoun never 
denied the right of Secession! Only give him a fact, and he 
repudiates it as ‘a downright Munchausenism ;’ but offer 
him a real Munchausenism, and he greedily swallows it as a 
fact ! 

His real Munchausenism is thus set forth in the Southern 
Review (p. 278): ‘He makes the wonderful discovery, that 
for “forty years after the government had gone into opera- 
tion’’ the “ fathers generally, as well as the great mass of the 
people through the country,” maintained the opinion that the 
right of Secession existed. This wonderful conclusion is estab- 
lished, not by an appeal to the records of the country, but by 
logic, etc. .... The truth is, the subject of Secession was 
not discussed, or considered, by the public men of the country 
at all during the period referred to, and, hence, there was no 
occasion for the expression of an opinion as to the right of 
Secession.’ 

At this Mr. Stephens exclaims: ‘Was Dr. Bledsoe mad, 
crazy, or only excessively torn by his passions?’ I am not 
mad, mgst noble Festus, but speak forth the words of truth 
and soberness. Where is ‘ the father,’ to say nothing of ‘ the 
fathers generally,’ who believed in the right of Secession? Mr. 
Stephens tries to prove by logic, I am aware, that Alexander 
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Hamilton believed in the right of Secession. But Alexander 
Hamilton himself, in the twenty-second number of The Fed- 
eralist, pronounces that doctrine ‘a gross heresy.’ And did 
not James Madison himself, ‘ zhe father of, the Constitution, 
write to Mr. Webster, March 15th, 1833: ‘I return my thanks 
for the copy of your late very powerful speech in the Senate 
of the United States. It crushes Nullification, and must 
hasten an abandonment of Secession.’ Who, then, were ‘ the 
fathers’ who, previous to the year 1833, advocated the right 
of Secession? I have found them only in the assertions, and 
in the logic, of Mr. Stephens, not in the records of the 
country. 

How stands the case, in the next place, as to ‘the great 
mass of the people throughout the country?’ Mr. Stephens 
seems to blaze all over with indignation at the assertion, that 
the subject of Secession was not discussed by the public men 
of the country during the period referred to, so as to give an 
occasion to ‘ the great mass of the people’ to express an opinion 
as to ‘the right’ or the wrong of Secession. ‘Did not Judge 
Tucker’s Commentaries, he exclaims, ‘appear during this 
period? Did he not clearly maintain the right?’ True, per- 
fectly true, as Dr. Bledsoe himself has said in that very arti- 
cle. ‘ Did not Mr. Rawle write his treatise during this period, 
clearly indicating the right?’ True, again, and Dr. Bledsoe 
has, in a small work of his quoted from that very ‘ treatise.’ 
[See Zs Davis a Traitor? pp. 190-1.] This being true, Mr. 
Stephens exclaims, in profound astonishment at Dr. Bledsoe’s 
assertion — The subject not discussed during the period refer- 
red to!’ But be not quite so fast, Mr. Vice-President. Dr. 
Bledsoe said not so; it is only the force and fury of your pas- 
sion which blind you to the truth, and make you combat a 
position never assumed by him. Dr. Bledsoe did not say that 
‘the subject was not discussed during the period referred to’; 
he only said it was not discussed by ‘the public men of the 
country’ during that period. Though he knew all that Tucker 
and Rawle had said on the subject, and had freely quoted from 
their pages, it did not occur to him that those two private gen- 
tlemen and learned jurists were public men at all, much less 
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that they were ‘ the public men of the country.’ Hamilton and 
Madison were among the public men of the country, and they 
both denied the right of Secession. Webster ard Calhoun were, 
also, among ‘the public men of the country,’ and they denied 
the same right. 

Not one in a hundred thousand of the people ever heard of 
the work of Rawle, or of Tucker, until it was noticed in the 
Commentaries of Kent or Story, even if they have ever heard 
of it to this day. Let Mr. Stephens show that the subject of 
Secession was, during the period referred to, discussed by ‘ the 
public men of the country, by members of Congress, by can- 
didates for the Presidency, or by public men of any sort, in 
any great contest before ‘the great mass of the people,’ and 
he will show something to the purpose. But until he does this 
he must allow Dr. Bledsoe to adhere to his original proposi- 
tion, that as the subject was not discussed, during the period 
referred to, by ‘ public men of the country,’ so ‘ the great mass 
of the people throughout the country’ had ‘no occasion for 
the expression of an opinion as to the right of Secession.’ Mr. 
Stephens may, if he please, think Dr. Bledsoe ‘ mad or crazy,’ 
and as such deserving ‘a straight-jacket’ for entertaining such 
an opinion, but Dr. Bledsoe cannot retort the charge. For he 
does not think Mr. Stephens mad, pr crazy, or deserving a 
straight-jacket ; but he does think that a little restraint, from 
‘a regard to his own character and a proper devotion to truth,’ 
would do him no very great harm. He may not be ‘ excess- 
ively torn by his passions,’ but he does seem a little distracted 
by them, so as to mistake a man of straw for his real adversary. 
Let them fight it out. 

But here is the most amusing part of Mr. Stephens’ blunder. 
He says: ‘Did not some of the New England States, during 
this period, threaten to secede? Was not a Convention look- 
ing to this end called? Were not resolutions passed?’ Dr. 
Bledsoe has some little indistinct recollection that he has heard 
of something of the kind; and, if he is not mistaken, some of 
the principal of those resolutions may be found in his little 
work on the right of Secession. But, be that as it may, what 
has that secret Convention, and its unpublished resolutions, to 
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do with the discussion of anything ‘ by the public men of the 
country?’ Whether that Convention meant Nullification, or 
Secession, or simply Rebellion and Revolution, was a pro- 
found secret until John Quincy Adams, in 1830, more than 
‘forty years after the government had gone into operation,’ 
made known its secret design as looking to Secession; and 
then this design, as stated by him, was vehemently denied by 
other public men of Massachusetts. Mr. Stephens should, in- 
deed, keep out of all the gales of passion, since they so easily 
upset his reason. 

We have just seen, in the extract from Mr. Calhoun, that, 
in 1832, the ‘great majority’ of the people of the Union 
denounced, and, in his opinion, rightfully denounced, the act 
of Secession. Now, can we believe, on the bare authority of 
Mr. Stephens, that such could have been the state of public 
opinion only three years after the expiration of the period 
during which ‘the great mass of the people,’ with ‘ the fathers 
generally’ at their head, believed in the right of Secession? 
Nay, that Mr. Calhoun himself, as well as ‘ the great mass of 
the people,’ could have denounced the very doctrine which, 
for forty years, had been all but universally received as true? 
Credat Judeus! If Mr. Stephens will reject my facts as 
Munchausenisms, he must not expect me to swallow his Mun- 
chausenisms as facts. ‘ 

I must leave unnoticed many of the oversights, blunders, 
and sophisms of the long letter of Mr. Stephens. Luscious and 
tempting as such fallacies are, they must be passed over in 
silence; even thdse which grow so luxuriantly in his feeble 
defence of the splendid part performed by Scissors in the pro- 
duction of his great work, and in his indirect and evasive 
reply to my attack on the ‘new idea’ of Noah Webster; not 
as it is in itself, but in its new character [assigned to it by Mr. 
Stephens] as ‘ the political Messiah, born for the regeneration 
of the down-trodden people of the earth.’ I know of but one 
Messiah for the regeneration of the world, and that one was 
born, not of the brain of man, but of the ever Blessed Vitgin. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. T. Biepsor. 
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Romance of Real Life. 


Art. VI.— Discourse on the Life and Character of George 
Peabody. By Severn Teackle Wallis. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 1870. 


It was a bright and beautiful morning in November, 1865, 
that we left Richmond, via the Central and Orange Railroads, 
on our return homeward. A white frost sparkled in the val- 
leys, which the rays of the sun had not as yet penetrated ; and, 
with each gentle breeze, a shower of golden leaves descended 
to mother earth, as if to protect her from the cold breath of 
the coming winter. Will they, after disintegrating, reassume 
vegetable forms, budding and expanding into life upon the 
summit of some giant oak, or else, humbled by their fall, be 
content with a less elevated position, in the lowly vine, or in 
the sweet, timid, modest violet? These were our musings, as 
the iron-horse, snorting and puffing, rushed onward with in- 
creasing speed, and resounded along the quiet valley. The 
vibration caused by the rapid flight of the heavy wheels being 
sufficient, without the aid of the passing breeze, to loosen the 
feeble hold of these gentle reminders of the fate of all sublunary 

things, as they were then falling, thick and fast, around us. 
For we, too, proud denizens of earth, must wither and fall, re- 
turning to the mother of us all —‘ dust to dust’ — to reappear 
in new garbs. 

We were aroused from these meditations by the voice of a 
golden-haired little girl, with a sad but lovely face, who occu- 
pied the seat immediately in front of us. Addressing a lady 
in black, plainly though neatly attired, she said: ‘O mamma! 
mamma! don’t you wish papa could only know how kind the 
good man has been to us? To this there was no audible re- 
sponse, but the suppressed sighs, which reached our ears, con- 
vinced us that the widow (for such we afterward learned her 
to be) was bemoaning the loss of one who could never more 
return to make glad her lone and desolate heart. ‘ But, 
mamma,’ continued the child, ‘ papa must know. Don’t you 
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remember the dark, rainy night he died, when the winds blew 
so hard, and you cried so long; how the doctor told you to 
leave him, but you would not go? Don’t you remember 
papa’s face—so white and cold, and there was no blood in 
his lips— don’t you remember how, after a long while, he 
opened his eyes again, and smiled? Oh, then I thought he 
would be well again; but when he spoke, I did not know his 
voice. Don’t you remember he told you not to cry; he had 
had such a pleasant dream ; he had seen his beautiful home in 
heaven ; that a bright angel had told him to sing and be happy, 
for he would take care of us, till we came up to live with him 
forever in his new home? Now, mamma, that bright angel 
has sent this “ good man,” who has been so very kind to us; 
and papa must know. Please don’t cry, mamma!’ 

Overcome with this touching scene, and seeing the poor 
mother convulsed with sorrow, we quietly slipped into the 
child’s lap a package, which was intended for other hands, 
hoping thereby to divert its attention from the parent. What 
may have been the immediate result we know not, for just 
then the train stopped at a station, and two ladies having en- 
tered the cars, we resigned our seat to them. Having secured 
a seat in advance of them, we glanced back at those who had 
so powerfully enlisted our sympathy. The deep folds of a 
dark veil completely hid the features of the afflicted widow; 
and shut out the impertinent curiosity of all prying eyes. But, 
as the cars moved on again, we saw the little one nestle closely 
to her mother’s side, and a delicate, gloveless hand wind 
around the snowy neck of the little cherub. The veil was 
then slightly uplifted, and the little darling, too, with her head 
pillowed on her mother’s bosom, was hid from view. 

Some hours later, when about to change cars, we found that 
the party had the same destination as ourselves. Quietly offer- 
ing to assist the child to the other train, our services were ac- 
cepted ; that is to say, they were not declined. On the con- 
trary, little Rose (for that was the name of the child) without 
a protest came to our arms. Seeing them comfortably seated, 
we retired to the platform to procure such fruits and other 
eatables as we hoped would tempt them toeat. Returning 
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with a paper well filled, we spread it in the lap of little Rose, 
with the injunction to invite her mother to dine with her, and 
again stepped out, in order that the party might be left to 
themselves. We overheard the little diplomatist insist that 
she would eat nothing unless her mother would partake with 
her. This was sufficient. We saw (‘by a momentary glance 
through the window) the mother unite in the meal, evidently 
more on the child’s account than on her own. 

Nor was this all we gained by this trifling attention to the 
disconsolate widow and the little orphan. For her veil, now 
that she was alone with her child, was uplifted, and we be- 
held a face as expressive of grief and sadness as it is possible 
to conceive. Yet was there a repose in her countenance, a 
quiet submission, and an indescribable something that called 
the tears to our eyes. We longed, of course, to see the shadow 
cast from so lovely and so youthful a brow. Hers was a face, 
once seen, never to be forgotten. Beautiful indeed she was — 
exceedingly beautiful; and yet it was a beauty wholly depen- 
dent upon expression. Her features, taken separately, were 
not those of a fine face. But yet, as a whole, it was the most 
eloquently beautiful face we have ever beheld. There was a 
purity, a gentleness, a meekness — in one word, a saintly halo 
of holiness — about it, which held us completely fascinated. 
We thus stood admiring, when ‘ All aboard !’ summoned us to 
aseat. Determined not to annoy them, by obtruding our- 
selves upon their notice, we secured a seat in the rear; but 
scarcely were the cars in motion, when Rose, seeing us, sprang 
from her mother’s side and ran to us. The mother, excited 
and alarmed, started up; but seeing the little innocent spring 
to our arms with so much confidence, she quietly resumed her 
seat, and, from her perfect stillness, seemed oblivious of all 
earthly troubles. 

We endeavored, more than once, to direct the child’s 
thoughts from subjects sacred to her mother, or at least into 
which, however great our sympathy, we felt that we had no 
right to intrude; but all to no purpose. From her childish 
prattle, we soon learned of the death of her father; of their 
having been compelled, soon after, to leave his grave, and 
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their dear, old home. Why they were thus forced from the 
spot so dear to them, in spite of their heavy grief, she did not 
explain. But evidently there was some cause for it, which had 
just been removed; for the child spoke with rapture of the 
dear, old home, and of their return to it. 

With this return we could not fail to connect the ‘ good 
man,’ to whom the child had so feelingly alluded. We asked 
the name of this ‘good man’; but she replied, ‘I don’t know 
his name, nor mamma either. But papa, or the bright angel, 
sent him.’ Presently she looked up, as if a thought had 
struck her, and, with a sudden impulse, she imprinted a kiss 
on our lips, crying, ‘I know you are the good man. I must 
tell mamma!’ Scarcely could we restrain her long enough to 
assure her that we were not the ‘good man,’ and that we de- 
served no such appellation. Then, as if to comfort us, she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Well, then, papa, or the bright angel, has sent us 
two good men.’ O, reader, if we only deserved that little 
child’s praise, we would not exchange it for the brightest laurel 
that ever decked the conqueror’s or the hero’s brow! Away, 
then, with all the glories of a wicked world, and give us, O 
God! the honor of the widow’s and the orphan’s praise ! 

After a time, the little child became weary, and we arranged 
her in a recumbent posture for a nap. But, after a few fruit- 
less efforts, she opened her eyes and said, ‘Mamma says I 
must never go to sleep without saying my prayers. Will you 
hear me? Here was a situation for you! Surrounded by the 
thoughtless, worldly, and irreverent throng of the public cars, 
and asked, with such simplicity and faith, to guide a strange 
child in her petitions to-the Heavenly Father! Bowing low 
our head, we told her to whisper her prayers, that, however 
faintly uttered, God could hear them all. She prayed: ‘ God 
bless dear, good mamma, and make me good like her; and 
take us to live with Jesus and papa in heaven. God bless the 
“good man,” and take him to heaven, too, to live with us 
always—for Christ’s sake.’ 

We envy the ‘good man’ that prayer of the little child, 
more than all his wealth. The blind devotee of Mammon, 
the poor, miserable worlding, may despise it; but though he 
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had all the wealth of the Indies, he would still be, like most 
rich men, merely a muck-worm of the earth. Though he pos- 
sessed the wealth of worlds, it would be easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for him to gain admis- 
sion into the kingdom. The good rich man, indeed (for even 
such a thing is possible with God), lives a more beautiful com- 
mentary than was ever written on the divinely appointed duty 
to purchase to ourselves friends with the ‘mammon of un- 
righteousness,’ that, when the trials of this life are over, they 
may receive us into ‘ everlasting habitations.’ 

The conversation and prayer of the little child, as above given 
in her own words, ‘are indelibly impressed on our memory. 
We have given this sketch, however, not to introduce the child 
or the mother to our readers, for, to this day, their names are 
unknown to us. But we did learn the name of the ‘ good 
man.’ Not long before leaving the train, two gentlemen en- 
tered the cars; the one we knew to be a clergyman, and the 
other, from his likeness to the lady, as well as his cordial 
greeting of her, we took to be “her brother. The clergymen 
said, ‘God has been very merciful to you, my dear madame, 
in granting you so good a friend as Mr. C.’? ‘Mr. C.!’ ex- 
claimed the astonished widow; ‘ you must be mistaken, my 
dear sir, it could not have been Mr. C., for he never saw or 
heard of me in his life.” But she was mistaken; he had heard 
of her. Now, itis this Mr. C., the wnknown ‘good man’ of 
the little child, whom we propose to introduce to our readers. 

As we have already said, we know not who any of these 
parties were, nor what was the charity bestowed by Mr. C. , 
but it was evident in this instance, as in hundreds of others, 
that so quiet had he been in the bestowal of alms that the re- 
cipients did not know whom to thank. He blew no trumpet 
before him. He made, indeed, so little parade in the distribu- 
tion of his charities that, to this day, scarcely is a tithe of 
them known to the world. 

This trip, with its incidents, can never be effaced from our 
memory. At the time we knew not which most to admire - 
the patient, gentle, suffering, and saintly mother, the bright, 
beautiful, and confiding child, or the ‘good man.’ But we no 
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longer entertain a deubt. Since then, indeed, we have known 
so many cheerless homes to become radiant, and so many dego- 
late hearts to leap for joy, beneath the beams of this ‘ good 
man’s’ beneficence, that we no longer doubt as to whom is 
due the meed of our chiefest admiration and love. 

Not long after the incident above related, a widow of our 
acquaintance learned, by telegram, that a son, from whose 
talents she had much to hope, had been, far from home, 
stricken down with paralysis. Though blessed with abundant 
means before the war, she was now, in her old age, poverty- 
stricken and helpless. She could neither go nor send to her 
son. We could not help her; but remembering the story of 
the ‘good man,’ we suggested his name. Eagerly did the 
despairing mother seize upon the hope, and wrote a few lines 
to Mr. C., to teil her piteous tale. Mr. C. happened, at the 
time, to be in the very Northern city in which her son lay 
stricken down with paralysis. The letter was forwarded to 
him. Though a stranger to all the parties, he made imme- 
diate search for the afflicted son, and finally ascertained the 
place of his abode. He advanced the means, at once and lib- 
erally, for his return to his mother in Virginia, in whose arms 
he breathed his last only a few weeks later. 

These two incidents excited in us a desire to learn more of 
this Mr. C., and we have since ascertained that they are, in 
fact, merely specimens of his whole life. We had read of such 
men, but, alas! so few are they and so far between, in real life, 
that we had come to regard them as creatures of the imagina- 
tion, as myths merely, as unreal shadows, that disappear as we 
approach them. But prosecuting our inquiries, to a limited 
extent only, we soon learned much of the, real life of the 
little child’s ‘good man.’ In offering a brief sketch of that 
life to the public, it is not our object to sound his praise (for 
that would prove offensive to his sensitive nature), but simply to 
set forth a few of his noble deeds, that others, seeing his good 
works, may be led to ‘go and do likewise.’ Indeed, when we 
consider the degeneracy and corruption of the times, the fright- 
ful reign of all but universal selfishness, such an example of 
sympathy with suffering and distress is like an oasis in the 
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desert, a bright and cheering light in the darkness of the world. 
It revives our fainting faith in the goodness of man. When 
the rapacious greed of gain, and the heartless pursuit of indi- 
vidual interests, have sickened our very souls with the nature 
of fallen man, the self-sacrifice and sublime devotion of such 
a life is a cordial to our spirits and a solace to oar hopes. 
God has, therefore, sent this ‘good man’ to us, and to all 
other men, as well as to the poor afflicted widow and her 
beautiful child. Hence, without Mr. C.’s knowledge, much 
less his consent, have we taken the liberty to record some of 
the incidents of his life here, for the benefit of our fellow-men. 

During the summer of 1869 there were, at the White Sul- 
phur Springs, three remarkable men —- Robert E. Lee, George 
Peabody, and W. W. Corcoran — the most celebrated captain, 
and the most celebrated philanthropist of the century, and the 
little child’s ‘ good man.’ 

William Wilson Corcoran was born on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1798, in Georgetown, D. ©. He was the third son of 
Thomas Corcoran, a native of Ireland, who, in early youth, 
came to Baltimore, Md., where he was, for some three years, 
connected in business with his uncle, William Wilson, a gen- 
tleman of fine intelligence and spotless reputation. In 1787 
Thomas Corcoran removed to Georgetown, D. C., and resided 
there until his death. He was greatly esteemed for the many 
virtues which adorned his character. Such was his popu- 
larity, indeed, that he filled the office of mayor of the town 
as long as he could be induced, not to say compelled, to hold 
the position. He was an active and zealous member of the 
Episcopal Church —a Church which has produced so many 
of the brightest ornaments of the human species. He at- 
tained to quite an advanced age, and had three sons, James, 
Thomas, and the subject of this sketch, and two daughters, 
both’ of whom were elegant and accomplished ladies. The 
eldest married Dr. William P. Jones, an eminent physician of 
Washington City, and the other the Rev. S. P. Hill, of the 
same city. 

William Wilson, at the early age of nineteen, opened a dry 
goods store at the corner of High and First streets, George- 
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town, and such was his success in business that in a few years 
he was enabled to erect a large warehouse on the corner of 
Congress and Bridge streets. But the year 1823 was so disas- 
trous to those engaged, as he was, in the auction and commis. 
sion business, that, like hundreds of others, he failed. In 
1825 he compromised all his indebtedness in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to his creditors, without the least stain on his repv- 
tation, or the loss of his credit. 

Hence, in 1828, he was placed in charge of the real estate 
of the Bank of Columbia, in Georgetown, and also of the 
Bank of the United States, in Washington City. This oceu- 
pied his time and attention unti] 1836, when he embarked in 
the exchange business on Pennsylvania avenue. In 1839 he 
removed to the building of the old Bank of the Metropolis, 
where he was long known as the active, intelligent, and inde- 
fatigable man of business, and, above all, as the high-minded 
and the honorable gentleman. 

There, in 1840, the well-known firm of Corcoran & Riggs 
was established. They soon became prominent among the 
most successful financial men of the United States. In 1844 
they purchased the building of the old United States Bank, 
and we find them, a few years later, entrusted with the nego- 
tiation of all the immense loans to our Government during 
the Mexican War. In no better hands, as the event proved, 
could this great trust have been reposed. The enormous bur- 
den was carried with such ability as not only to relieve the 
Government from all embarrassment, but also to insure to 
themselves the remuneration to which their great risk and 
financial skill so justly entitled them. Before the second loan 
was taken, however, Mr. G. W. Riggs retired from the firm, 
and, without changing its name, Mr. Elisha Riggs took his 
place. The loan was taken by the new firm, under the old 
name. 

Some of the New York bankers, chagrined at being a second 
time disappointed, made a desperate effort to crush and ruin 
Corcoran & Riggs, by doing all in their power to defeat the 
loan. But Mr. Corcoran, possessing the confidence of the 
financial world, visited Europe in person, and, in spite of all 
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opposition, triumphantly effected the loan. A contemporary 
journal thus refers to this transaction: ‘They met the grave 
responsibilities of their novel position with a self-reliance 
which had its origin in conscious rectitude of purpose, and 
discharged their arduous duties with such signal ability that 
the reputation of the firm was established on an enduring 
basis. At a juncture so critical, the national credit was tri- 
umphantly sustained; and their indefatigable and well-directed 
efforts were not only productive of inestimable benefit to the 
Government, but redounded to their own emolument. Men, 
high in the confidence of the country and in official position, 
volunteered the most flattering testimonials of the energy, 
promptitude, and patriotic zeal with which they had subserved 
the interests of the nation, at the imminent hazard (in some 
instances) of thew own. 

‘Mr. Corcoran seemed to possess the rare but happy faculty 
of bringing to the intricacies and complications of business 
that almost intuitwe perception of the “right decision in the 
right time,” which supersedes the necessity of patient investi- 
gation, and reaches results without the tedious process of rea- 
soning.’ 

After his failure in 1823, Mr. Corcoran had, as we have 
already stated, discharged his liabilities to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his creditors, and taken a receipt in full for the pay- 
ment of all his indebtedness. Free from debt, though without 
means to engage in business, he fortunately possessed and de- 
served the confidence of all who knew him. Hence he once 
more put his shoulder to the wheel like a man, determined, if 
energy, directed by prudence and sustained by confidence, 
could attain success, 7 should be his. ‘ Nothing,’ it is said, 
‘succeeds like success.’ This may be true. But, then, on the 
other hand, it is equally and far more gloriously true, that 
failure, with energy, and prudence, and integrity, is infinitely 
preferable to success without them. It was, however, with 
them that Mr. Corcoran succeeded, and this constitutes his 
most beautiful title to our admiration and respect. 

No, the word was hastily spoken, and falls far below a just 
tribute to the crowning merit of Mr. Corcoran. He possesses 
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a still more beautiful title to our admiration. For, as step by 
step he struggled on and rolled up his mammoth fortune, his 
course was at no time marked or marred by the penurious 
savings of the miserly or the mean. On the contrary, he was 
always, from the beginning to the end of his career, the open- 
handed and generous philanthropist, who never failed to re- 
spond to the calls of charity. Thus it was that he ever kept 
his great, warm heart alive and beating in his bosom, instead 
of permitting it to wither, and dry up, and decay, beneath 
the spirit of accumulation, like the heart of most rich men, 
who are never so miserably poverty-stricken and deplorably 
wretched as when they have attained the grand object of all 
their earthly desires. What can it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose the /zfe out of his heart and soul? 
What can it profit him, even in this low, earthly life of his? 
It may, perchance, after he is dead and gone, benefit the world 
in the shape of a magnificent university, or richly endowed 
college, but his poor, impoverished soul it can profit nothing. 
In all that renders life pure and sweet, elevated and happy, 
that is, in all the imperishable treasures of the soul, the never- 
failing stream of Mr. Corcoran’s beneficence was more than 
equal to the possessions of a million of misers. 

But there could have been no rest to a mind like his unless 
justice, the most scrupulous and exact, had lain at the basis of 
his beneficence. Hence, he computed the interest due from 
himself and brother to each of his creditors of 1823, and, add- 
ing this to the principal, he paid the sum in full, which was 
then double the original amount. Thus, despite his receipts 
in full, and the entire satisfaction of his creditors, did he dis- 
charge the obligation which he owed to his own delicate sense 
of justice. 

One of his creditors, a merchant.of Philadelphia, expressed 
his astonishment at so unusual an act. He said, that ‘in a 
business of thirty years, involving as many millions of dollars, 
Mr. Corcoran furnished the only example of that delicate 
sense of honor which insists on paying, with interest, accruing 
for so long a period, claims which had been satisfactorily 
adjusted.’ 
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On the first of April, 1854, the firm of Corcoran & Riggs 
was dissolved, when they retired from business, and were suc- 
ceeded by the present Riggs & Co. Thus closed the active 
business life of Mr. Corcoran, who, during the last eighteen 
years, has enjoyed the luxury of doing good, and the delights 
of domestic life, rather than the eager, exciting, and restless 
pursuit of riches. Our readers will, no doubt, expect from us 
some notice, however brief, of the domestic qualities of Mr. Cor- 
coran. It is certain, at all events, that the life of such a man, 
in all its phases, belongs to his country — nay, to humanity. 
Hence, all that relates to him must be of deep interest to the 
public. 

Mr. Corcoran is remembered, by those who knew him in 
the prime of manhood, as strikingly handsome, as one to be 
singled out in any crowd as one of nature’s noblemen, upon 
whose erect form (nearly six feet in height) and benignant 
countenance the Deity had stamped the impress of his own 
image. But enough of this; it is the jewel within, and not 
the casket, which adorns the nature of humanity and deserves 
our notice. 

In 1835 Mr. Corcoran was happily married to a lady in 
every respeet worthy of him — the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of Commodore Morris. At the time of her marriage 
Louise Morris was just eighteen, but she survived the celebra- 
tion of her nuptials only five years, dying of consumption in 
1840. She left an only child, Louise, upon whom was lavished 
all the affection of her father. The daughter, though idolized, 
was not permitted to grow up the spoilt child of a rich father, 
but was trained, by his wise care, and developed into the sweet, 
gentle, considerate, loving, and beautiful woman. In 1859 she 
married the Hon. George Eustis, a member of Congress from 
Louisiana. During the war she resided, with her husband and 
children, in the city of Paris, where, from the same disease that 
hurried her mother to the grave, she died in December, 1867. 
This blow to her father may be more easily conceived than 
described. His only and his idolized ehild! Her remains were 
brought to this country, and followed to Oak Hill Cemetery 
by an immense concourse of citizens, as well as of weeping 
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orphans who had been the pensioners of her bounty. How 
unlike the pomp and ceremony, when some great man is 
buried in Westminster Abbey, was the spontaneous tribute 
of that vast throng to departed female worth! Her memory, 
endeared to a large circle of friends by the loveliness of her 
disposition and the peerless beauty of her character, was con- 
secrated in the affections of the weeping orphans of Washing- 
ton City. The following lines were written ‘On the interment 
of Mrs. L. M. E., at Oak Hill Cemetery, February 17, 1868’: 


‘And thou art buried now 
Within thy native bowers, 
While on thy pallid brow 
We've placed thy favorite flowers ; 
And many an eye with sorrow wet 
Has told its tale of fond regret. 


‘ Amid the precious earth, 
Where oft the secret sigh 
Has breathed o’er kindred worth, 
’T was meet that thou should’st lie; 
And to thy mother’s dust allied, 
Should’st slumber sweetly by her side. 


‘ Affection’s fondest thought 
Is sooth’d in having done 
All that its yearnings sought 
For thee, beloved one! 
And echoes, at the solemn close, 
’T was meet that thou should’st there repose. 


‘Nor least, of those who droop 
In sorrow o’er thee, there, 
That little orphan group — 
Whose wants were made thy care — 
That on thy bier have sought to bring 
And lay their simple offering. 


‘They’ve left the evergreen, 
And sung their funeral lays; 
And sweeter far the scene, 
And purer far the praise, 
Than costliest Parian marble rears — 
The language of their grateful tears. 
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‘ Hence shall the winter snows 
In circling wreaths descend, 
And spring time’s early rose 
Shall with the cypress blend ; 
And oft the night-bird’s requiem note 
Shall o’er these sacred ashes float. 


‘ Yet while this spot endears 
Th’ unconscious mortal part, 
And memory’s silent tears 
Shall here unbidden start; 
Not here! not here! shall love remain 
To vent its unavailing pain. 


‘ But, led by Faith, shall view 
’ The spirit’s upward flight ; 
And, where it points, pursue 
Thy form of life and light 
Beyond the bounds of grief and care— 
In heaven — with angel beauty there.’ 


Mr. Corcoran had, as early as 1847, purchased what is now 
known as Oak Hill Cemetery, situated on the heights of 
Georgetown, and commanding a magnificent view of the city 


and surrounding country, together with the limpid waters of 
the beautiful Potomac. This spot furnishes ‘one of the most 
interesting drives around the great Capital of the New World. 
Mr. Corcoran, after having spent some seventy-five thousand 
dollars on the architectural and floral decorations of this ceme- 
tery, presented it to his native town. By a ‘Stranger,’ who 
visited it a few years since, it is thus described: 

‘It was designed by Captain De La Roche, “the best ele- 
giac engineer” in the country. ‘The picturesque, ivy-clad 
chapel near the entrance illustrates his rare architectual talent 
and fine taste.’ A ‘Stranger’ has drawn, in the columns of 
the Washington Chronicle, a very vivid picture of the beauties 
of nature and of art in this cemetery, including descriptions 
of the tombs of De La Roche, General Griffin, Lieutenant 
Meigs, Bodiseco, General Eaton, and the nameless little grave 
in the ‘Jefferson Davis’ lot, so lovingly sheltered by a single 
cluster of green leaves at its head. 

‘ But,’ says the writer, ‘the finest mausoleum in the cemetery 
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is the Doric temple in which is enshrined the dust of William 
W. Corcoran’s wife and only child. Eight snow white col- 
umns support the marble dome, plainly chiseled, but grand 
and solid. Except the one word, Corcoran, there is not a line 
to designate who lies beneath the vaulted floor. The temple 
stands alone, on an elevated site, commanding a magnificent 
view of the grounds. The close-cut grass slopes gradually from 
the tomb to the circular path that surrounds it, unbroken by 
a flower or shrub; but a dozen old oaks tower above, like biant 
sentinels guarding worth and purity. I vaguely imagine this 
ignoring of perishable flowers and adoption of sturdy trees to 
be an index to the mind of him who will come here at last 
for final rest, showing a taste for firm, hardy nature, storm- 
defying, winter enduring trees, that shall flourish and be strong 
a hundred years hence. I love to fancy that, perhaps, he thus 
reads their language when contemplating their growing beauty, 
construing their silent admonition as best suits his nature,.pre- 
ferring the noble ruggedness of forest oaks, not buds and blos- 
soms that wither inaday. Fair, lovely daughters, such as his, 
are but summer flowers, that smile and kiss, weep and pray, 
a little season, then fold their white hands, secure in God’s 
promise, and gently go back to heaven. Tenderly we lay 
them away, with oh! so much love and care; their life and 
death henceforth to be our religion, the angels ever beckoning 
us to God. She died afar in sunny lands, seeking what all 
the powers of earth could not give—health. Across the ocean 
they bore her, coffined and still, to her native heights, amidst 
the scenes of her childhood, to slumber undisturbed through 
all coming time. A little circumstance made her memory 
dear to me, a stranger, and I[ lingered about her tomb with a 
rare tenderness at my heart. She lived and died so beauti- 
fully. It was told me so sadly, with tearful eyes and trem- 
bling voice. Her motherless little children, on returning from 
France, were told they should go to the cemetery and see the 
tomb where she rested. One can readily imagine their sad 
wonder when they came, in childish faith, with eager footsteps, 
believing, in their innocent little hearts, that they were to see 
their living mother; and, too young to comprehend death, 
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they could not understand how she could leave them forever. 
Blankly they stared at the cruel marble, and asked, “ Where 
is mother?” What a question for the breaking heart of the 
sorrowing grandfather to answer! They asked for mother — 
he could give them but a stone. Piteously the little ones 
looked at the magnificent structure, but could find no comfort 
in its polished elegance. I turned away, feeling better for 
having stood within the influence of her spiritual presence. 
She has not lived in vain. The poetry, goodness, and real 
beauty of her life are with us still. A whole family are com- 
ing slowly together again under the oaks— father, mother, 
brother, sister, and children. The name of Corcoran on many 
témbs seems to say that it is rapidly passing away. By and 
by only noble deeds will be left of this illustrious family, whose 
good works live after them. I have mused beside graves under 
magnolias and palms, but never with a feeling so near akin to 
heaven as those under the oaks.’ 

Mr. Corcoran’s genial manners and generous hospitality 
made his elegant establishment the resort of the most highly 
cultivated and distinguished visitors of the National Capital. 
Not only were foreign ministers and celebrated strangers from 
abroad numbered among his daily visitors, but Clay, Webster, 
and all the most eminent statesmen of the time, were among 
his intimate and cherished associates. 

None knew better than he how to entertain his guests. He 
eared nothing for mere display. Hence, while others made a 
greater show of burnished finery, his taste, simple but elegant, 
preferred the pure, solid silver, massive and plain, to the elab- 
orately frosted work, with its false glitter and its substratum 
of the baser metals. The whole establishment, indeed, bore 
ample testimony to his cultivated and refined taste. Nothing 
superfluous, nothing gorgeous or gaudy, was to be seen, yet 
everything that could add to the comfort or please the taste 
of his visitors had been carefully provided. The building 
itself, the grounds with all their adornments, the conservatory, 
the furniture, the library, the costly paintings— all were in 
perfect keeping with the man, while his own personal appear- 
ance would, ‘among a thousand,’ indicate him as the proprietor. 
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Whilst surrounded by every temptation, Mr. Corcoran has 
always been temperate and free from all the vices of the great 
Capital. Systematic and reasonable, not only in the details 
of business, but also in the enjoyments of life, he preserved a 
uniformly robust health, until, with strength apparently una- 
bated, he passed the limits usually assigned to man’s earthly 
existence. 

Brought up in the bosom of the Episcopal Church, he has, 
like his father, been one of its chief stays and supports. Yet, 
although a regular attendant upon her services, and always a 
respectful and attentive follower of her sublime liturgy, he 
never united himself to her communion until] 1868. This 
delay, however, was from no want of interest in the subjeet 
of religion or the salvation of his soul. His strict morality, 
his real philanthropy, and his never-failing charity, were asso- 
ciated for years with high and anxious thoughts respecting his 
relations to God and eternity. Professing Christians felt hum- 
bled in the presence of this ‘ good man’ of the little child, who, 
in his native modesty and great humility of soul, considered 
himself unworthy, as indeed he was, to be called a Christian. 
Yet, fully impressed with the duty of confessing his Master 
before men, he came forward in 1868, shortly after the death 
of his only child, and united himself with the Church of his 
fathers by public baptism.’ The right was performed in the 
Church of the Ascension, Washington City, by the Rev. Wm. 
Pinckney, D. D., then the officiating minister, and now the 
assistant bishop of Maryland. He was afterward confirmed 
by Bishop Atkinson, of North Carolina. 

But, although devoted to the Church of his fathers, he was 
in this, as in all things else, catholic in his views and senti- 
ments, and his means were liberally given in support of other 
Christian Churches. For years past it has been his constant 
custom to give, every New Year, to each of the Orphan Asy- 
lums of Washington a handsome present in money, and every 
Christmas, to the orphans themselves, a ‘ feast of good things.’ 

1 An intimate friend, James M. Carlisle, a distinguished lawyer of Wash- 


ington City, and his confidential agent, Mr. A. Hyde, stood as witnesses at 
his baptism. 
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At the same return of the season he has, also, given a similar 
feast to all the poor in the poorhouse of Georgetown. 

What may have been the extent of Mr. Corcoran’s benfac- 
tions we have no means of ascertaining, for some only have 
been of such a nature as necessarily to disclose the amounts 
given. But, great as these amounts are, we have good reason 
to believe — indeed to know — that they are far exceeded by 
those given in private charities, of which the great world 
knows nothing. How many reduced from affluence to pinch- 
ing want — how many driven to despair, and courting death 
as less cruel than the grim visitation of grinding poverty — 
have been relieved by his generous hand, is unknown to us 
and to the world. But we do know that not a few, reared in 
the lap of luxury, and suddenly plunged, by no fault of theirs, 
in the black depths of destitution, have been restored to hope, . 
and inspired to renew the battle of life, by his timely aid. We 
have seen the little mementoes of beloved parents, long since 
dead, and fondly cherished for their sakes, given up, one by 
one, and with tearful eyes, to the hard necessities of life, by hu- 
man beings on the brink of despair. Unable to earn a subsist- 
ence by even menial employments, too poor to find friends among 
the rich and great of this world, or to excite the sympathy of 
those who had in better days enjoyed their hospitality, and too 
proud to beg, life was a burden to them, and the grave seemed 
their only refuge. But, in the last extremity, the sad tale 
reached the ears of the ‘good man,’ and relief came Light, 
hope, joy, once more kindles the eye, and the little bark of 
life once more floats above ‘ the wide waste of waters.’ Such, 
we say, have we known to be among the good deeds of Mr. 
Corcoran. 

We can well afford to omit all allusion to the minor bene- 
factions of Mr. Corcoran, such as his charity to the starving 
Irish during the memorable famine in their country, amount- 
ing to five thousand dollars, and to the two hundred Hunga- 
rian exiles who had fied for refuge to the grand asylum of the 
United States. But this deed, though commonplace among 
the noble acts of Mr. Corcoran, deserves notice on account of 
the letter which it called forth from his friend, Mr. George 
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Peabody. ‘ You acted nobly,’ wrote that gentleman, ‘ by the 
Hungarians. However liberal I may have been in England, 
I cannot keep pace with your noble acts of charity at home; 
but one of these days I mean to come out, and theny¢f'my feel- 
ings do not change, and I have fortune, I will becaine a strong 
competitor with you in benevolence. Who knows, then, to 
what extent the glorious benefactions of Mr. Peabody were 
due to the bright and shining example of Mr. Corcoran ? 

.In 1857 Mr. Corcoran commenced the erection of that 
superb temple of art, on the corner of Pennsylvania avenue 
and Seventeenth street, which cost some three hundred thov- 
sand dollars. The Federal Government, with the consent of 
Mr. C., took possession of the building, for a storehouse, in 
August of 1861, and restored it to him in September of 1869. 


Then, at an expense of forty thousand dollars, it was com- , 


pleted, and conveyed to nine trustees, for the benefit of the 
country in general, and of Washington City in particular. 
James M. Carlisle, George W. Riggs, Henry D. Cook, An- 
thony Hyde, Dr. James C. Hall, James C. Kennedy, James 
C. McGuire, and James G. Burrit, of the District of Columbia, 
and William T. Walters, of Baltimore, are the persons to whom 
this trust was confided. To this princely gift Mr. Corcoran 
added his entire gallery of paintings and works of art, a collec- 
tion which, for years, had drawn a constant stream of visitors 
to his private residence. 

Hand-in-hand with this tribute to art we find him engaged 
in a work which, more than millions dedicated to the arts and 
sciences, will endear his memory to the human heart. The 
‘Louise Home’ was erected by him at an expense of about 
two hundred thousand dollars, and has since been endowed, 
by the same liberal hand, with one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars, so invested as to insure an income of one thou- 
sand dollars a month. Still more recently he has endowed 
this Home with two hundred thousand dollars more, which 
will soon be available for the purposes of the institution. It 
is intended as the home of old ladies of education and refine- 
ment, who, by a reverse of fortune, have been reduced from 
affluence to poverty. What more noble tribute could he have 
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paid to the memory of his beloved wife and daughter, after 
whom this retreat is called, the Zouise Home? 

We copy, from the Southern Churchman of May, 1871, 
the following account of this great charity: ‘Mr. Corcoran, 
many years since, married Miss Louise Morris, of Georgetown. 
She lived but a short time, dying abroad, of consumption, at 
the early age of twenty-four. An only child survived her, 
who in time became the wife of Mr. Eustis, of Louisiana, and, 
like her mother, died soon after marriage. The ‘Louise Home,’ 
built in fulfillment of a long-cherished purpose, is a memorial 
of Mrs. Corcoran and Mrs. Eustis. It is intended as a home for 
old ladies in destitute circumstances, and is equipped in such 
a manner that even those who have known wealth and its 
attendant comforts will find little wanting of that to which 
they were once used. [Nay, what home was ever more com- 
pletely furnished than this, with all modern improvements, 
even to an elevator landing on each floor, for the perfect com- 
fort of its inmates?] In view of the present unprecedented 
number of such reduced gentlewomen, in consequence of finan- 
cial and other losses by the war, how timely is this provision! — 
how honorable to him who makes it! It is difficult to imagine 
a more chivalrous conception, or a more knightly execution.’ 

If our space would permit, we would gladly copy from the 
Churchman the minute and elaborate description of all the 
appointments of this exquisitely elegant Home. Judging from 
this description (which is no doubt truthful), Mr. Corcoran 
has exhausted all the resources of modern art and ingenuity, 
in order to render the ‘ Louise Home’ as delightful as possi- 
ble. ‘Its control,’ says the Churchman, ‘is vested in a board 
of nine directresses, not the least of whose functions it is to 
vote on applications for admission, and, when occasion occurs, 
on motions to exclude. The board sits on the first Monday 
in every month, and a committee of two members visits the 
institution on alternate days. It is composed. of well-known 
ladies of the District, viz.: Mrs. Benjamin Ogle Taylor, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. James M. Carlisle, Mrs. George W. Riggs, Mrs. 
Richard H. Coolidge, Miss Sarah Coleman, Mrs. Richard T. 
Merrick, Mrs. John Marbury, Sen., Mrs. Beverly Kennon, 
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and Mrs. S. P. Hill. Miss Lucy M. Hunter, of Virginia, is 
Matron, and Mrs. Amelia Chew, of Maryland, Assistant 
Matron.’ 

Nor was the orphan forgotten in this munificent provision 
for the widow. To the Orphan Asylum of Washington alone 
he has given nearly forty thousand dollars, and to some six or 
seven other similar institutions in the South one thousand dol- 
lars each. One of the most distinguished clergymen in Vir- 
ginia, a grand old hero, who would not flatter Neptune for his 
trident, has published an article respecting the benefactions of 
Mr. Corcoran, from which we copy the following short extract: 
‘Science and literature, too, have shared his generous benefac- 
tions. William and Mary College, the oldest literary daugh- 
ter of the Old Dominion, and the alma mater of so many 
statesmen and heroes who illustrate the first American Revo- 
lution, and who led this country to unexampled glory and 
prosperity, was destroyed during the war. The first voice 
she heard, and the first hand that was extended to raise her 
from the dust, was the voice and the hand of W. W. Cor- 
coran.’ 

But the most conspicuous monument of Mr. Corcoran’s 
devotion to the cause of science and letters, is the noble Hall 
erected by him on H street, in the city of Washington, at a 
cost, including the value of the site, of forty thousand dollars. 
It was originally intended by the donor as a free library for 
apprentices, having a gallery for collections in ari, and an 
audience room for popular lectures. Having been used, how- 
ever, a8 a common school, as a church, and during the war as 
a hospital, it was presented to Columbian College, and is now 
used by the medical department of that institution. At the 
dedication of this hall the Rev. Dr. Sampson, the President of 
the College, delivered an eloquent address, from which we 
copy the following extract : 

‘Mr. Corcoran, on behalf of these Trustees and this Faculty, 
I thank you for the gift of this haJl; there is no fitness in 


eulogy for one whose life and works speak everywhere of . 


their devotion. It would be doing violence to all our feelings, 
however, were not a reference made to those deeds of munifi- 
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cence on an occasion like this. Through a life yet we trust 
to be greatly prolonged, what cause among those ends for 
which man should wish to live is there that your bounty has 
not adorned? The true in science, the beautiful in art, the 
right in human and divine relations, has shared your thoughts, 
your affections, and your liberal patronage. Religion owes 
many a stone in her sacred shrines, reared by church-followers 
of many a name, to your benefactions. Art lingers around 
that proud monument, so well-nigh its cap-stone and finish, 
and prays, as we pray, that you may long live to make it all 
your munificence has desired. Hospitals and asylums for the 
sick and the fatherless repeat from lips of each succeeding 
recipient a blessing on your charity ; and as long as the city of 
Washington rears its proud domes the widow and the father- 
less will be fed out of your storehouses. Science owes to you 
her meed of grateful remembrance for the sacrificing care of 
the infancy of Columbian College. Committed, in part, to 
your revered father, among the few original corporators, it has 
not been forgotten by you his successor; and now the edifice 
bearing your name more than realizes all the hopes which 
prompted you to its erection.’ 

One who has taken the pains to inform himself has, we are 
assured, good reason to believe that Mr. Corcoran’s private 
benefactions amount to at least jive hundred thousand dollars. 
This information was not obtained from Mr. Corcoran himself. 
But, how desirous soever a good man may be of obeying the 
divine injunction, ‘When thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth, he has no power to 
shut the mouths of the recipients of his favors, for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth wel/ speak. 

It was the custom of Mr. Corcoran to bestow his charities 
under the delicate guise of loans, without the least expectation 
or intention of receiving the payment of them. A day or two 
before he sailed for Europe, in November, 1871, he cancelled 
over ten thousand dollars of evidences of debt, which he had 
taken to save the pride of the objects of his charity. These 
evidences consisted principally of loans from fifty to one hun- 
dred and two hundred dollars to widows and others in need. 
12 
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It is scarcely necessary to add that the friendships of such 
a man were of the noblest type. Founded in principle, of 
course, they have been as firm and enduring as they are wise 
and devoted. As an instance of this we shall only allude to 
his tried and trusted friend, Mr. Anthony Hyde, who, for more 
than a quarter of a century, has been his confidential business 
agent. Mr. Hyde, like Mr. Corcoran, is a native of George- 
town, his father having removed thither from Annapolis, 
Maryland, in 1795. For twenty years he was an associate 
with Mr. Corcoran’s father in the councils of Georgetown. 
The friendship of the fathers descended to the sorts. 

Appreciating his worth, Mr. Corcoran induced Mr. Hyde, 
in 1848, to resign the position which he had held for many 
years in the Third Auditor’s Office of the United States Treas- 
ury, under Peter Hagner, and to accept the situation»which 
he has ever since held so much to the satisfaction of both 
parties. - Mr. Hyde is a member of the Bar, and so long as he 
could be induced to serve in that capacity he was honored 
with a seat in the city councils of Georgetown, as well as with 
the presidency of those councils, and of the Board of Public 
Schools, which last office he still retains. While absent from 
home, during the critical period of the war, Mr. Corcoran im- 
plicitly trusted Mr. Hyde with the entire responsibility of his 
extensive business, and has given repeated and substantial 
tokens of his high appreciation of his faithful services. Well 
may Mr. Hyde write, as he has done to a friend, ‘I feel hon- 
ored by the confidence of such a man, and hope to retain 
it until death parts us.’ Would that such friendships were 
less rare! Would that the foundations for them were more 
common ! 

We adopt, in conclusion, the printed eulogy from another 
pen. The writer says: ‘It is not our purpose in this sketch 
to specify those striking exhibitions of munificence which en- 
title Mr. Corcoran to the appellation of a public benefactor. 
The task has, at a very recent date, been so ably executed by 
the press in Washington and other cities, as to render the 
attempt superfluous. But to the generous impulses of his 
nature, as attested by multiplied acts of unostentatious benevo- 
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lence, we again advert with no ordinary degree of gratification. 
Instances might be adduced in which he did not await the 
solicitations of the indigent, but, to use the language of inspira- 
tion, “ the cause which he knew not he searched out.” In the 
heart of modest merit and unobtrusive worth —in breasts that, 
amid scenes of squalid poverty, had “ groaned for the grave’s 
shelter ”’— he has silently and secretly erected memorials of his 
beneficence, less enduring, perhaps, than monumental marble, 
but far more precious. 

‘One who, at no distant period, possessed ample opportuni- 
ties of information, after bearing testimony to the unexampled 
alacrity with which Mr. Corcoran had, for years, responded to 
appeals for ‘he alleviation of distress, states that he “has had 
occasion to notice, with mingled emotions of surprise and 
admiration, that even when an ocean rolled between him and 
personally unknown objects of commisseration, it interposed 
no barrier to the exercise of his characteristic liberality. To 
a heart that beats high with the ennobling impulses of phi- 
lanthropy, the blessings of the widow and the fatherless impart 
an elevated pleasure; and this pure source of satisfaction is 
the enviable privilege of Mr. Corcoran.” For mere rank or 
fortune —“ advantages extrinsic and adventitious ”— we have 
never had a word of eulogy. But where that fortune, honor- 
ably acquired, and liberally dispensed, has been employed in 
rekindling the light of hope in homes: long darkened by de- 
spair — when it has made desolation smile “ and smoothed tHe 
bed of death ”— and when, in attestation of facts like these, 
a cloud of “ living witnesses” can rise—the recognition of such 
services in the cause of humanity is but a simple act of justice 
to exalted worth. 

‘To obviate the possibility of incurring, by these remarks, 
the imputation of flattery, it may be stated that, in the days 
when there were %ntellectual giants in the councils of the 
nation, men who maintained a proud preéminence in her legis- 
lative halls have given emphatic expression to their admira- 
tion of Mr. Corcoran’s munificence. Webster —‘ whose elo- 
quence” (according to Sir Henry Bulwer) “ was poetry held in 
chains by reason ”— intimated (by letter) a distrust of his 
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ability to convey an adequate conception of the feelings awak- 
ened by an exhibition of his liberality. And the high-toned 
Clay, whose independent spirit could not stoop to adulation, 
gave utterance to this expressive language: “ You have more 
than nobly discharged your duty.” 

‘The voice which commanded “the applause of listening 
Senates” is forever hushed, but the recorded evidence of that 
statesman’s high appreciation is still preserved; and, had his 
life been prolonged to the present hour, the brilliant series of 
intervening benefactions, which have thrown additional lustre 
around the name of W. W. Corcoran, could not elicit, even 
from Ais lips, a more emphatic eulogy. 

‘At present Mr. Corcoran is engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, finding occupation in the improvement of two beautiful 
seats adjoining Washington, and in occasional attention to 
other property. He crowns “a youth of labor with an age of 
ease,” and ‘merits a conspicuous rank amongst those favored 
indwiduals in declining years so happily described by the 
great British moralist, as men 

“Whose peaceful day henevolence endears — 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers. 

America has produced statesmen, soldiers, orators, patriots, 
and poets. But when, in after times, history comes to make 
up her jewels, the name of Corcoran will shine without a peer. 

We do not wish to lessen others. Stephen Girard may have 
been, as the world goes, a useful, if not a tender-hearted and 
sympathizing, member of society. Far be it from us to detract 
one iota from his just fame. The marble palace erected by 
him as a college is, no doubt, a fine ornament to the great 
‘Quaker City.’ It will be visited by thousands, both from this 
country and from abroad, and as they gaze on the statue which 
stands in its vestibule they will wonder at the millions accu- 
mulated by the energy, industry, and skill of the merchant 
prince, who bequeathed his hundreds of thousands to the cause 
of science, and to the poor of future generations.» But outside 
of its enclosures, beneath the very shadows of this stately 
monument to his fame, what was he to the living and the suf- 
fering poor of his own generation, who were dying on all sides 
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around him? What were his deeds of charity to the destitute, 
among whom he lived and died, to the widows and orphans 
appealing to Heaven and to all human hearts for relief? Did 
he hear their cry, and fly to their relief with timely aid? Did 
he search out ‘the unknown cause,’ or did he, rather, turn a 
deaf ear to the voice of woe? If the poor and afflicted, the 
widow and the orphan, knew him as the ‘ good man,’ in his 
daily life, then on his memory, too, ten thousand times ten 
thousand blessings.’ But, on the other hand, if nothing short 
of death could relax the hold which the terrible spirit of accu- 
mulation had taken on his heart, and open the sealed foun- 
tains of his charity, then must we rank him, not among good 
men, but only among the vulgar rich of a vulgar world. This, 
if tradition has spoken of him truly, was his real position in 
the world, his highest niche in the temple of fame. His case, 
his character, is admirably described in the following words of 
Mr. S. Teackle Wallis: ‘ It is to this especial virtue (¢. ¢., the vir- 
tue of self-sacrifice), the root of all virtues and of all true man- 
hood, that money-hunting and money-handling are essentially 
hostile and perpetually fatal. The hand goes on grasping and 
holding fast, till it parts with all power but that of grasping and 
holding. The heart and the muscles, alike, lose every func- 
tion but that of contracting. ...... Thus it is that 
benevolence so often sinks into that “painted sepulchre of 
alms,” a testamentary bequest, and only the relaxation of the 
dying moment can open the clutching fingers.’ ‘ 

Yet, however great his short-comings, he rose to an immense 
height above those miserable, rich men who never have one 
thought for the good of their fellow-men nor one aspiration 
beyond the grovelling idea of pelf. His generous aspirations, 
however, related to the future, not to the present; and, con- 
sequently, the sublime duty of self-sacrifice was deferred until 
it could no longer be delayed. So disagreeable to his nature, 
or so foreign from his habits, was this most exalted of all the 
virtues, that he chose to perform it by proxy rather than in 
person; leaving it to the great almoner, Death, to give all his 
goods to feed the poor. Miserable as was his condition, how- 


1 Discourse on the Life and Character of George Peabody, p. 51. 
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ever, there are many degrees between even such moral impo- 
tency and selfishness and the lowest form of the same vices, 
Between the highest pinnacle of exaltation and virtue and the 
lowest depths of degradation and vice there are innumerable 
degrees of moral good and evil. If Girard did not occupy one 
of the highest, he certainly did not fill one of the lowest places 
in the scale. Ifthe worshippers of wealth elevate him above, 
the envious and malignant depress him below his proper level. 

Mr. Peabody occupies a much higher place, a much more 
enviable niche, than does Mr. Stephen Girard. Mr. Wallis 
has, it seems to us, rendered a discriminating and just, as well 
as a beautiful and eloquent, tribute to the ‘ Life and Character 
of George Peabody.’ ‘In the annals of our race,’ he says, 
‘there is no record of honors, to an uncrowned man, such as 
have been rendered to George Peabody ;’ and then, after dilat- 
ing on this fact in his felicitous style, he seeks the explanation 
of so unusual, so wonderful a phenomenon. ‘ Hemisphere 
does not cry to hemisphere about common people. Nations do 
not mourn over men who deserve no tears. There was, then, 
something in George Peabody, or about him, that called for 
the homage which has been rendered him. What was it?’ 

‘ Not his intellect,’ replies Mr. Wallis; for, in this respect, 
he was not ‘above the grade of thousands of clever men.’ 
‘ Neither did his riches win his name for him. He was no 
monopolist, no miracle of wealth; for enormous private for- 
tunes are now constantly acquired in half such a life-time as 
his, and the great marts of the world have men far richer than 
he, whose accumulations have been gathered just as honestly, 
just as fortunately, and with quite as much sagacity as his. 
Nor does he stand alone in the appropriation of large means to 
the good of mankind. The number of rich men, whose testa- 
ments dispense the hoards of a life-time in works of usefulness 
is very large. The past has left many well-known and abiding 
monuments of such munificence.’ What is it, then, which, 
beyond all former example, has filled the world with the re- 
nown of George Peabody ? 

One circumstance if, no doubt, that he did not make Death 
his almoner, but gave during his life-time, and with his own 
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hand, the great bulk of his immense fortune to charitable uses. 
He did not seek, like Girard and so many othcr rich men, to 
reconcile his lust of gain with the love of man, by devoting his 
gold, when it could no longer be held, to works of beneficence. 
But this, says Mr. Wallis, was by no means the circumstance 
that contributed to the unparalleled renown of his hero. ‘If 
I am right, then,’ says he, ‘ in supposing that the secret of Mr. 
Peabody’s fame is not to be found in the mere fact of his 
giving, and giving freely, in his life-time, to good objects, 
where else are we to look for it? Not, surely, in the magni- 
tude of his benefactions. It were ashame to judge him by a 
standard so vulgar and unworthy. It would be not only to 
seandalize his memory, but to throw away the whole moral 
and lesson of his life. The homage which is rendered to the 
givers of great gifts, merely because their gifts are\ great, is 
but parcel of that deification and worship of wealth which is 
the opprobrium of our times.’ 

This sentiment is, unquestionably, both true and noble. A 
greater than Mr. Wallis has said, that, although we 
should give ‘all our goods to feed the poor,’ yet may we be 
only ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ Yet, after all, 
are we not. sure but that the magnitude of Mr. Peabody’s gifts 
had more to do with his fame than Mr. Wallis seems willing 
toadmit. This, it is true, ‘ were to judge him by a standard’ 
most ‘vulgar and unworthy.’ But is it not, a fact, the stan- 
dard by which, to no small extent, he has been judged? Soit 
seems to us, especially when we consider that ‘the deification 
and worship of wealth’ is ‘the opprobrium of our times.’ But, 
however this may be, we concede the great influence of the 
other motives assigned by Mr. Wallis for the astonishing 
renown of Mr. Peabody’s benefactions. 

‘After all, he nobly says, ‘I must own that the large 
bounty of ordinary men does not impress me, always, as it 
seems to strike others.’ The large bounty of rich men does, in 
fact, ‘ strike others,’ the great, vulgar world, who deify and 
worship wealth, far otherwise than it impresses Mr. Wallis; 
but was it not that world, rather than men like Mr. Wallis, 
by whom the magnitude of Mr. Peabody’s charities has been 
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made to stun the ears of both hemispheres of our globe? The 
chief circumstance, however, which impresses the mind of Mr. 
Wallis, and of others like him, is the spirit of self-sacrifice in 
which those charities were bestowed. ‘I mean,’ says he, ‘ that 
cheerful, conscious and deliberate self-sacrifice which renders 
the mite of the widow more precious, a thousandfold, than 
the gold, and frankincense, and myrrh of the Magi.’ This, 
truly, whether the great world so regarded it or not, is the 
circumstance which, in so far as it existed, constituted the 
real glory of all Mr. Peabody’s munificence. 

‘The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.’ Mr. Wallis, on the 
contrary, seems at times to underrate the luxury of doing good. 
It is only one of the higher forms of pleasure. Thus, says he, 
‘it is difficult to conceive what greater pleasure a rich man 
could possibly have in his wealth than that of pouring out its 
superabundance in works of kindliness and charity.’ (p. 30.) 
‘When he purchases, at the same time, by the same outlay, 
the pleasure of doing good and the increase of gratitude, one 
cannot feel that the cross he has taken up is a heavy one, or 
that he walks upon celestial heights above the hearts of com- 
mon men.’ (p. 52.) 

True, the cross is, in such case, not a heavy one, but light, 
and easy, and delightful. But whence this miracle of a rich 
man, who finds his chief pleasure, his highest luxury, in doing 
good? Suppose his cross, at first a heavy one, has become 
light and easy through a life of active beneficence, shall we, 
then, applaud his course the less, because, like the ‘ good man,’ 
he has trained himself to the enjoyment of the highest luxury 
of God and all his holy angels? Or shall we, for a moment, 
doubt that ‘he walks upon celestial heights above the hearts of 
common (rich) men’? Into this inconsistency, as it appears to 
us, Mr. Wallis was betrayed by the circumstance, that his hero 
had never learned to walk, with ease and comfort to himself, 
along the ‘celestial heights’ of goodness, but had to make 
gigantic efforts, against both his nature and the habits of his 
life, in scaling the sides of those glorious heights. It was 
those gigantic efforts which, according to Mr. Wallis, consti- 
tuted Mr. Peabody’s chief title to the applause of mankind. 
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‘Mr. Peabody,’ says he, ‘ was not a man of gushing sensi- 
bilities, nor did he belong, in any sense, to that class who are 
free with money because they do not know or feel its value. 
Indeed, there were few of his contemporaries in whom this 
latter element of generosity was less developed.’ (p. 32.) 
Born in Massachusetts, the soil of his nature was a congenial 
one for the growth of ‘the root of all evil.” ‘He was emi- 
nently a man of thrift. He came into the world with it, and 
he drew it from the atmosphere into which he was born. He 
liked to make, and to save, and to increase his store, and he 
liked to store it himself after it was increased—the more the 
better. Money-making was a pleasure to him, as well as an 
instinct of his nature.’ (p. 34.) 

Hence, when the time came for the fulfilment of his promise 
to Mr. Corcoran—‘I mean to come out one of these days and 
become a strong competitor with you in benevolence’ — he 
had mighty obstacles to surmount. These obstacles consisted 
in the niggardliness of his nature, and in the parsimonious 
habits of his life. ‘A friend,’ says Mr. Wallis, ‘who knew 
him well] and had his confidence, has told me, that one day in 
London, after an interview, in which they had discussed 
together his latest and most bounteous charities, when he was 
dispensing millions with a stroke of his pen, Mr, Peabody 
refused to take a cab, and insisted on walking, because the 
cabman they had called wanted more than his lawful fare. 
Thus, beneath the surface of his munificence, his large public 
sympathies, his generous patriotism, flowed on the old current 
of thrift, economy, closeness, aud money-loving. Perhaps, 
rather, the two streams ran side by side in the same bed, like 
the united waters of the Arve and Rhone — one earthy and 
bearing the stain of the earth, the other bright with the blue 
of the sky.’ (p. 38.) 

Now, that Mr. Peabody should, with such a nature and such 
habits, have become the most celebrated philanthropist of the 
century, is truly admirable. It was his grand feat, that he 
leaped the Arve of his nature; but did he cleanse and purify 
it? The rich vulgar admired him, perhaps, all the more, 
because they beheld their own image reflected in the waters of 
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his Arve. Mr. Wallis certainly admires him, and very justly, 
too, because of this sudden victory over himself. ‘The man of 
calculation and acquisition,’ says he—‘ almost greed, if you 
please — with all the habits and temptations which are com- 
monly inseparable from the career of such, was of a sudden to 
rise up superior to them all, as if he had never known them — 
a head and shoulders higher than his seeming self.’ (p. 38.) 
‘As if he had never known them!’ But did he not know them 
still? Even while ‘dispensing millions,’ did he not refuse to 
take acab? Did he not prefer to walk? Where and how? 
Surely, not ‘ upon celestial heights, above the hearts of common 
men,’ but along the vulgar, beaten road of parsimony. We 
have, unless we are greatly mistaken, seen something of the 
same kind, on a small scale, in the case of those who, while 
they stint themselves and their own families, expend thousands 
in magnificent entertainments for the public. 

There seem, indeed, to have been two men in Mr. Peabody — 
the philanthropist and the penny-lover. We rejoice when the 
philanthropist puts the penny-lover under his feet; we only 
wish he had broken his neck and cast him out. We rejoice, 
too, when the philanthropist leaps the Arve, and we shout with 
the multitude ; but we wish, nevertheless, that he had expelled 
its muddy waters, and let the blue Rhone flow on in its own 
unmingled beauty. We applaud still more when he enters 
the lists against himself and all the world, as well as against 
Mr. Corcoran,.as a powerful ‘competitor in benevolence,’ and 
fairly carries off the prize. But, after all, we should, we freely 
own, contemplate the life and character of Mr. Peabody with 
still greater satisfaction and delight if, without any war with 
himself, leaping, or dream of competition, he had been more 
like those so beautifully described by Béranger, ‘ whose hands 
are as open as the prodigal’s, and yet never waste; in whom the 
love of giving is so chastened by the Great Giver that they 
dispense their bounty as His alms, and make of charity a very 
worship.’ 

The grand achievement of Mr. Peabody is thus described 
by Mr. Wallis: ‘To lead a life of painful and painstaking 


1.As quoted by Mr. Wallis, p. 25. 
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acquisition; to wrestle with covetousness, while climbing from 
early destitution to the height of what a covetous heart could 
desire; and then to put his foot upon his gains and all their 
temptations, like a gladiator vanquished — this is the specta- 
cle which has made the world tumultuous.’ Truly grand — 
nay, truly sublime — is this effort of a heroic will. We do not 
stop to inquire whether this was a victory of ambition, of the 
love of applause, or the triumph of a pure and disinterested 
benevolence. It is sufficient, for us at least, that it redounds 
to the good of our fellow-men, and we hasten to repeat the 
eloquent words of Mr. Wallis: ‘ Nor is the shout for the mo- 
ment only, to be lost’ in the common noise. So long as men 
shall wrestle in the same arena, and other men look on, it shall 
ring in the ears of the wrestlers and nerve them to their fight.’ 

But, however sudden, or unexpected, or sublime, the victory 
of Mr. Peabody, his example is not a safe one. How many 
thousands, indeed, have set out, like him, in the race for riches, 
intending, after they became rich, to begin the work of benevo- 
lence on a grand scale, and have yet found themselves, in the 
end, the miserable bond-slaves of the demon of avarice for life! 
Not one in a million — not one in ten millions — could have 
emancipated himself as did Mr. Peabody; and even he, as we 
have seen, came off with frightful scars in the contest for riches. 
Better, then, infinitely better, to begin, to continue, and to 
end life with the practice of ‘ works of kindliness and charity.’ 
It is, indeed, to the observance of this rule that the character of 
Mr. Corcoran, as a philanthropist, appears so round, so full, so 
complete, and so satisfactory. 

Whether we consider the life of Girard, or Astor, or even 
Peabody, there seems to be a serious want, a sad deficiency, 
which we do not experience in the contemplation of the career 
of Mr. Corcoran. He appears so free from all meanness on 
the one hand, and free from all excess on the other, that his 
character fills our minds with a complete satisfaction. It has 
been made, as we have seen, the special point of eulogy in the 
character of Mr. Peabody, that, considering the habits actually 
engendered in the too exclusive pursuit of riches, it must have 
cost him — and did cost him — a gigantic effort to open his 
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heart and send forth the mighty streams of his magnificent 
charities. 

Mr. Corcoran has no such obstacles to surmount. His heart 
was always open. Mr. Peabody did, it is true, gain memorable 
victories over the love of money, so deeply rooted in his heart 
both by nature and by habit — victories such as few men, if any, 
have ever achieved. Mr. Corcoran had no such fierce battles 
to fight, and no such memorable victories to win, because, by 
the uniform course of his life, he had put all such formidable 
temptations under his feet. He was, on the contrary, one whose ' 
hands are, from the habit of his life, ‘as open as the prodigal’s, 
and yet never waste.’ No waters of the Arve have been per- 
mitted at any time to break into the bright Rhone of his | 
beneficence and pollute its purity. Two streams, indeed, 
flowing side by side in the same channel —‘ one earthy and 
bearing the stain of earth, the other bright with the blue of 
the sky ’— were unfit to represent his character or career. 
On the contrary, his life among men is more fitly symbolized 
by the individual Rhone itself, whose course, through the Lake 
of Geneva, may be traced by the intrinsic purity and bright- 
ness of its own waters. 

If he has performed among wild beasts no grand gladiatorial 
feat, he has, at least, kept all such terrible creatures at a safe 
distance from him. If his beneficence has not, like a sudden 
sun-burst, filled a darkened world with astonishment, it has, 
at least, been a steadily growing light, ‘shining more and 
more unto the perfect day,’ by which thousands have been 
cheered and gladdened in their earthly pilgrimage. If, by one 
gigantic effort, he has gained no memorable victory, his whole 
life has been one perpetual triumph. No dark and terrible 
temptations, or powerful enemies, like those which threatened 
Mr. Peabody with chains and servitude, seem to have beset 
his path. But, then, it should be remembered that the tri- 
umph of goodness is only then complete when her empire has 
been so firmly established by habit that temptations cease to 
tempt, and her struggles are at an end. In this point of view 
it is that Mr. Corcoran’s character appears to us so admirable, 
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inasmuch as it so nearly approximates to ‘a completely fash- 
ioned will,’ or the ideal of a@ good man. 

The beneficence of Mr. Corcoran has shown forth with pecu- 
liar lustre and beauty since the war. When ‘the wolf has 
been at the door,’ and children have cried for bread — where, 
in one word, the sting of poverty has been most keenly felt — 
there has this loving man been found, at his life-long work, 
with more than his wonted energy and zeal. It is in this 
respect that he has had no equal and no rival. His great 
pleasure has been in the relief of those who, once rich or in 
comfortable circumstances, have been brought to feel a dread- 
ful reverse of fortune. There is no man under the sun who 
has done so much for the bleeding and the suffering South 
as W. W. Corcoran, and for this reason it is, especially, that 
we wish to embalm his name in the pages of the Southern 
Review. 

We have seldom known, on the whole, two more admirable 
heroes than Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Peabody. If their lives 
were minutely and faithfully written they would, we have no 
doubt, be more interesting than the romance of fiction. The 
beautiful peroration of Mr. Wallis’ Discourse is, it seems to us, 
even more applicable to Mr. Corcoran than it is to Mr. Peabody 
himself. ‘ He has taught us that brilliant qualities of intellect 
or character are not indispensable to make men useful and hon- 
ored, and that the real benefactors of their kind are not they 
at the sound of whose name the world stands still. He has 
shown that the humble and the poor may lift themselves 
among the great ones of earth by industry, integrity, and inde- 
pendence, and how the rich may keep above their riches by 
clinging to the treasure of their souls. He has taught how 
the simple dignity of manhood may rise superior to rank 
and station, and that all the grandeur of power lies only in 
its use.’ 





London and its People. 


Arr. VII.—London as It 1s To-day ; When to Go, and What 
to See. London. 1854. 


All who wish to understand the power of the human intel- 
lect, or to promote human happiness, will take a deep interest 
in great cities, for they are the grand theatres of civilization. 
The mere mention of Memphis, Nineveh, Babylon, Jerusalem, 
Athens, and Rome, call up a world of thrilling reminiscences 
in every intelligent mind. What*those celebrated cities were 
in ancient times, London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Peters. 
burg, Boston, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
and other great cities in both hemispheres of our globe, are in 
modern times, and in them we may look for the highest devel- 
opments of intellect and virtue. 

In some of the great communities of ancient times the 
metropolis was substantially the nation. Babylon, Nineveh, 
Carthage, some of the Grecian Stafes, and Rome, may be men- 
tioned as instances. In modern times, too, it has been affirmed 
that Paris is France ; but while London is decidedly the greatest 
city in the British Empire, and while she contests with Paris, 
the gayest and the most splendid of modern capitals, the honor 
of being the metropolis of the civilized world, no one thinks of 
asserting that London is Great Britain, or even England. If 
the British capital were to fall, its fall would be a great catas- 
trophe, which would shake the world; but Great Britain 
would have many noble capitals left. Need we mention Liv- 
erpool, Glasgow, Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, Bristol ¢ 

The first objects that strite the attention of a stranger when 
he enters a city are, of course, its buildings, and of these Lon- 
don: has a large number of sufficient interest to require a vol- 
ume for even a brief description. Of capacious, elegant, and 
long-enduring buildings, which, from age to age, have been 
erected for utility and for beauty, London has many of which 
any nation might be proud; but it is generally admitted that 
in architectural beauty and excellency she is surpassed by 
Paris, and other European cities, and even by Dublin and 
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Edinburg. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower of London, the Crystal Palace, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the Docks, are among the architectural wonders of 
the world; and, besides these, some of the old baildings of 
London constitute a series of monuments extending through 
eight centuries, which, from their thrilling historical associa- 
tions, as well as from their intrinsic excellences, will amply 
repay the time spent in their examination. And if the chief 
buildings of London had been artistically located, and kept clear 
of meaner edifices, which obstruct the view and partially hide 
them from the spectator, London would at this time have been 
the most splendid city in the world. Even now, crowded as 
itis by its marts of commerce, and disfigured by its labyrin- 
thine streets and pent-up courts and alleys, the stranger, in his 
rambles, is compelled frequently to pause and to look with 
admiration upon the grand architectural piles of moulder- 
ing stone which rise up before him. And while he may 
sometimes marvel at the sordid spirit which leads the votaries 
of mammon to crowd so closely the temples sacred to science, 
literature, and religion with the tables of the money-changers, 
and causes the vicinity to resound with the loud voices of 
trade, he cannot fail to see that the British metropolis, archi- 
tecturally considered, is a famous city, and by searching its 
history he will find that it owes much of its beauty to the 
munificence and patriotism of its citizens. Any intelligent 
traveller, who takes time to examine the city, must admit that 
while the Londoners have usually preferred the useful ‘to the 
merely ornamental, they have not entirely neglected the rule, 
utile dulci, and that some of their greatest efforts in that direc- 
tion are seen but scarcely noticed by conceited tourists, who 
go rapidly through the great metropolis, and rush into print 
with their shallow criticisms upon it. Waterloo Bridge, for 
example, which, as has been observed by an English writer, 
was built by private speculators at a cost of one million of 
pounds sterling, is never mentioned by the guzd nunes referred 
to; and yet Canova said: ‘ The traveller on seeing this bridge 
is amply repaid for the trouble of a journey from Rome to the 
British capital.’ It must, however, be admitted that much of 
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London was built in ages when its leading citizens were far 
behind those of continental nations in architectural taste, and 
that when, by the great fire of 1666, an excellent opportunity 
was afforded for rebuilding the city upon a new and nobler 
plan, it was not used. Sir Christopher Wren, who is deseribed 
by his biographers as a great architect and a prodigy of uni- 
versal science, did all that he could do under the circum. 
stances, but he was overruled, and the golden opportunity was 
lost. Since those days, and especially within the last hundred 
years, great and beneficial changes have taken place in the 
metropolis as well as in all parts of the United King. 
dom. <A people who paid two million four hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling for the erection of their new Houses 
of Parliament cannot be accused of parsimony in this 
respect. And, with the exception of the very meagre 
accommodations for the public during the sittings of the 
two Houses, it must be admitted that the edifice is worthy 
of the greatest of modern nations. It may be observed, also, 
en passant, that on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1867, the Chief Baron 
stated that seven millions of pounds sterling had been expended 
in London within the last century upon the greatest public 
works and most extensive improvements of any city, and that 
upward of three millions more would be expended on works 
then in progress. 

London, like ancient nan has many ‘pleasant houses, 
many noble and magnificent buildings, too often dingy in 
their external appearance, owing to the humidity of the cli- 
mate and the smoke nuisance, but gorgeously fitted up in the 


interior and filled with all that is necessary to satisfy the, 


highest intellect and the most refined taste. Every year miles 
of magnificent mansions infinitely superior to what kings’ 
palaces were in the times of the Plantagenets, are added to 
thé regions along and around Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, while immense palace-like stations and hotels are in 
process of construction for the use of railway travellers. 

To lessen the inconvenience of the freight and passenger 
traffic on the principal thoroughfares of the mammoth city, 
underground railways and embankments in both sides of the 
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Thames have recently been constructed on the most liberal 
scale. One of these new thoroughfares, a mile in length and 
a hundred feet wide, on the left bank of the Thames, extends 
from Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars. It is planted with 
trees and faced with granite masonry on the river side, with 
flights of steps descending to the river. The cost of this part 
of the work alone was two millions of pounds. The Thames, 
whep these great works are completed, will no longer be as it 
was when the writer of these pages first visited London, dis- 
figured with mean hovels and black, slimy wharves, but it will 
be rich in useful and ornamental architecture worthy of a great 
and growing nation. 

London is the richest city on the globe. The wealth of its 
nobles and merchants far exceeds what were once the highest 
dreams of avarice. The Z%mes, which is styled the leading 
journal of the world, asserted, in its issue of May 29, 1865, 
that the property London contains is beyond computation — as 
much beyond estimate as the gold in the mines of California. 
The mass of movable wealth collected in its warehouses and its 
shops exceeds what the whole island contained in the days of 
the Plantagenet kings. The bright side of the mammoth me- 
tropolis is truly gorgeous. The highest classes of its inhabi- 
tants are magnificently housed, splendidly attired, and the 
wealth of the world is laid at their feet. Like Dives of old, 
they are clothed in purple and fine linen, and they fare sump- 
tuously every day. It is estimated that among the residents 
there are a thousand who pay income tax on fifty thousand 
dollars a year, and more than ten thousand who pay it on ten 
thousand a year. But there is a dark side to this picture, 
which must be exhibited presently. 


For a bird’s-eye view of London it is well to ascend to the 
summit of ‘The Monument,’ which Pope tells us, : 


‘ Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies,’ 


or to the Golden Gallery of St. Paul’s, or the tower of the 
Crystal Palace — if a clear day can be found for this purpose ; 
but this, according to our experience, is a rare occurrence—and 
it is difficult to form an adequate conception of the immense 
13 
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size of the world’s greatest city. In 1866, according to the 
report of the Registrar-General, it covered one hundred and 
twenty-one square miles, a square of eleven miles to the side. 
It is estimated that the streets, placed in a line, would reach 
from London to New York. The number of persons present 
at midnight, April 2, 1871, was three million two hundred 
and fifty-one thousand nine hundred and four. Its present 
population is three million eight hundred and eighty-three 
thousand and ninety-two. This is more than the combined 
population of New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Boston, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Buffalo, and Allegheny City. At this time it is in- 
creasing at the rate of one thousand per week, half by births 
(its excess over deaths), and half by immigration (its excess 
over emigration). Again, let us look at a few more facts, 
which will help us to form a better conception of the immense 
size of London. From the census, it appears that there are 
in the great city more Scotchmen and persons of Scottish 
descent than in Edinburgh, more Irish than in Dublin, more 
Romanists than in Rome, and more Jews than in Palestine! 
There are, also, in this great rendezvous of humanity, sixty 
thousand French, six thousand Italians, and a very large num- 
ber of Asiatics, from all parts of the East, many of whom still 
worship their idols. The growth of London is spoken of by 
the British as a prodigy unparalleled in ancient or modern 
times. Of this we are not prepared to speak accurately. For 
rapidity of increase, a writer in the Liverpool Daily Post 
claims the preéminence for Liverpool. To the honor of the 
Londoners, it is affirmed that the local taxation is only half 
that of New York, and that in no city of the world are life 
and property more secure, or the death-rate so low. How so 
vast a multitude is provided for, and governed as well as it is, 
is one of the greatest wonders of modern times.” And what 
the consequences would be if the governing power were with- 
drawn is fearful to contemplate. 

It will be evident to the most superficial observer that there 
must be no little danger, notwithstanding what has just been 
said, to a stranger who goes unprovided for among the cosmo- 
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politan multitudes who day and night throng the main thor- 
oughfares of the overgrown British metropolis. There, to 
adopt the language of Carlyle, the stranger, who has never 
been in a great city before, sees ‘a confusion worse confounded 
of grandeur and squalor in this mad, whirling, all-forgetting 
London.’ It isa world in miniature, presenting in its forms 
of many-colored life all that our earth can show —all that is 
splendid in wealth, all that is squalid in poverty, all that is 
exalted in intelligence, all that is glorious in virtue, and all 
that is degraded in vice. People of every nation, tribe, and 
tongue are- there, in every variety of physiognumy and cos- 
tume, rushing rapidly onward with never-ceasing roar and 
din, as though some invisible power were forcing them on- 
ward to do or die. ‘Every man for himself and God for us 
all,’ seems written on the faces of a few. A much larger 
number, by actions which speak louder than words, have for 
their motto, ‘Every man for himself and the devil take’ the 
hindmost,’ while a great majority say and sing, ‘ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.’- Want and misery are writ- 
ten in legible lines on the faces of large numbers, and if you 
look at them for a moment there is a prompt appeal to you 
for sympathy and relief. The incessant rumbling of wheels, 
the clatter of horses’ feet, the tramp of pedestrians, mingled 
with the ringing’ and tolling of bells, and other discordant 
sounds, is at times bewildering; and if you retire into some 
nook or corner for rest, where the ever-moving panorama is 
hidden from your gaze, the report of it falls upon your ear like 
the roar of Niagara. 

‘Prritess Lonpon!’ This is an exclamation used by Tuck- 
erman, while speaking of the impression made upon the stran- 
ger’s heart by a few days’ wandering through this populous 
solitude, in which, while surrounded by a vast multitude of 
human beings, he finds no heart that beats responsively to his 
own. And these words, however harsh they may appear to 
the man who is able to make what modern society calls a 
‘respectable’ appearance, and who is acquainted with the 
noble charities of the great metropolis, do not express a tithe 
of the bitterness and anguish which is daily felt in its crowded 
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thoroughfares by thousands who have to pace its streets 
unloved and unknown. The wretched victims of cruelty and 
oppression, of vice and misfortune, those who, by their own 
misconduct, have brought themselves into this moral wilder- 
ness, and those who, while virtuously struggling, have failed 
to get on in the world, and who have been overwhelmed * by 
misfortune, have congregated together in masses too great to 
be known or to be relieved by the benevolent portions of the 
wealthier classes, all meet here; and what they suffer, it is not 
in the power of language to tell. The world knows nothing 
of some of its greatest heroes, and, it may be, that mingling 
with the mass of corruption that infests the lanes and alleys of 
‘pitiless London,’ there may be some of earth’s brightest 
jewels, shining brighter on account of the darkness by which 
they are surrounded. ‘It is better,’ says Plato, ‘to die than to 
sin, to be ruined than to do wrong.’ And the investigations 
of philanthropists and city missionaries have brought to light 
instances of the most sublime virtue which have occurred in 
modern city life. 

The inhospitality of large cities is proverbial; and it is now 
generally admitted that no stranger should look for hospitality 
in these great hives of humanity. For all such, hotels, inns, 
and lodging-houses are provided in abundance; and there is 
this comfortable reflection for all who have their pockets well 
lined with money — 

‘Whoever has gone earth’s varied round, 

Through hot, through cold, through thick, through thin, 
Will sigh to think he ever found 

The heartiest welcome at an inn!’ 

The writer of that verse, it should be observed, never was 
in Virginia, nor in any of the Southern States, or he would 
have come to a different conclusion. 

It is a source of discomfort, and often of deep depression, 
to be a stranger anywhere, and this is emphatically the case 
in London. Great in its wealth, its splendor, its learning, 
its traffic, its piety, its friendship, and its love; it is great, 
also, in its heartlessness to the poor, and the undistinguished 
stranger. No wonder, then, that money seems to be the one 
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thing needful to many. ‘ Give me your money, or I will blow 
your brains out,’ said a highwayman, as he presented his pistol 
at one whom he met on the outskirts of the city. ‘ Blow 
away, my hearty,’ replied the man; ‘I may as well be without 
brains as without money.’ To those who have been long 
accustomed to look upon every one they meet as a friend and 
a brother, this trait in the character of large city life, and most 
noticeable in the largest, is appalling. To walk along the 
Strand, Fleet street, and Cheapside, with the busy, motley 
multitude, ever coming and going, day and night, with not 
one person in the crowd that you could recognize or claim as a 
friend, if your friend in your pocket or at the bank should fail 
you ; to see the people rushing along as oblivious of your pres- 
ence as one would be of the separate drops of water that com- 
pose the waves of the ebbing and flowing tide, produces 
thoughts too painful to dwell upon, and the stranger is com- 
pelled to put them away, and either to direct his mind by any- 
thing within his reach, or to return to the love and friendships 
of the home that he has left far away. 

The people of London, says the Daily Telegraph, one of 
their own most widely circulated journals, not only do not 
know one another, but they have no desire to know one an- 
other. Imposture and crime take so many forms that the 
inhabitants of the great metropolis have to be very cautious in 
their intercourse with strangers, and they have a special fear 
for their pockets whenever they get into a crowd. London 
thieves are so skillful at their calling that they have the repu- 
tation of being able to steal the teeth out of a man’s head. In 
a city which has organized bands of thieves, pickpockets, 
swindlers, harlots, and other depredators, numbering over. a 
hundred thousand, it is highly important that all should be on 
their guard against strangers; and, on the other hand, it is 
necessary that strangers in London should be on their guard 
against the Londoners. We have heard of unsuspecting 
strangers being ‘taken in’ by them in a style too horrible to 
be related in this place. The savages of civilization dwell in 
large cities, and many of their deeds of darkness exceed in 
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In mitigation of the apparent hard-heartedness of many of 
the inhabitants of London, it must be observed that the race 
for the necessaries of life is so rapid, and the competition so 
close, that multitudes feel that they must get on or perish; 
and they have neither time nor means to devote to the stran- 
gers around them. England is the worst country in the world 
for a man to fail in; and one whose position in ‘ respectable’ 
society is somewhat uncertain, one who, in other words, be- 
longs to the struggling classes, may well look with terror upon 
the seething whirlpool of poverty, vice, and misery, which is 
always sending up before him the smoke of its torment, its 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth! No people on 
earth work harder than the English do. ‘* An Englishman,’ 
says Steinmetz, ‘is the most persevering spider in existence’ 
No people in England work harder than the Londoners. ‘It 
is this work,’ says the author of the Race for Wealth, ‘ this con- 
stant labor, that stamps a certain character on their faces, 
which is observed on the faces of none of their countrymen. 
They seem to be always looking after something which is a 
long way in advance of them, thinking of something in which 
the busy streets and the passers by have no part or share. 
There is a most extraordinary look in the countenance of a 
Londoner, when he is “ himself,” when he does not know any 
one is observing him, when he is not talking,or acting any 
social part. He appears like one who sees without observing, 
who hears without noticing, who thinks without analyzing, 
who, living continually in the midst of his fellows, is still men- 
tally alone, who is only vaguely conscious of the existence of 
that second life which to philosophers seems the real life, and 
who is amazed, and grateful, and yet half afraid, when some 
one puts his thoughts into words for him, separates the float- 
ing mass of aspirations and regrets, and hopes and sorrows, and 
feelings which are common to us all, and presents each crys- 
tallized into its own proper form, clothed with its own especial 
beauty, whether the beauty be sad or bright, for his contem- 
plation. The very walk of these workers is different from the 
walk of the semi-workers elsewhere.’ 

The flow of strangers into London is truly marvellous; and’ 
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it may well be asked what it is that has attracted so vast a 
population to the banks of the Thames, what it is that has 
made the capital of the British islands, the big heart of the 
Anglo-Saxon body, the mightiest emporium of trade and com- 
merce, the vast receptacle of all that is good and bad in the 
civilization of modern times. Enriched with gains, lawful and 
unlawful, from all parts of the globe, the proud city sits, like 
ancient Tyre, a queen upon the waters, and makes her infiu- 
ence felt in the remotest corners of the globe To set forth 
all the causes which have been at work would require a vol- 
ume that would be an epitome of the history of the British 
nation. We have only space here to mention a fact patent to 
all who have eyes to see and ears to hear. that the leading 
spirits of London have, by their indomitable energy and indus- 
try, their genius and their commercial integrity, succeeded in 
making what was once a small village of fishermen’s huts the 
great emporium of the wealth, the power, the intellect, and 
the honor of the world; and it is still true, as it was in the 
olden time, that ‘ wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together.’ Those who go to the great metropolis 
well heralded and attended, and provided with the key of 
gold which unlocks the doors of the metropolitan treasure- 
houses, will find in the midst of its multitudinous population 
much to gratify their curiosity, increase their stores of knowl- 
edge, and add to their means of enjoyment; and those who 
possess extraordinary natural or acquired abilities to enter as 
combatants the arena in which giants struggle for the mas- 
tery, have an opportunity of winning magnificent prizes or 
enduring the mortification of defeat. Where there are numer- 
ous opportunities for the exercise of talent and genius, it is 
natural that those who have a comfortable opinion of them- 
selves—and their name is legion—should congregate together, 
and that many who are totally unfit for the conflict should 
engage init. In this way we may account for many cases of 
destitution and distress which exist in London, and in all great 
centres of population—cases which originate neither from idle- 
ness nor dissipation, but from the want of competency for the 
* great struggle upon such an arena. To London millions of 
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ambitious young men and young women have looked as the 
place in which they would find profitable employment, wealth 
and honor. How many have gloriously succeeded may be 
seen in the long catalogue of England’s worthies— illustrious 
merchants, artists, statesmen, philosophers, poets, orators, and 
divines — in the national mausoleums of the mighty dead, and 
in the existence of the great city itself,in which they won 
their fame. What multitudes have failed may be partially 
seen in the records of the past, and in the number of bleeding 
and broken hearts which may be found any day of the year by 
those who look for them. 

London capitalists have made their city the money market 
of the world. They command the continental market, and a 
large portion of the other markets of the world; and an estab- 
lished market of any kind is not easily disturbed. Some con- 
ception of the monetary power of London may be formed from 
a view of the operations of the Bank of England. The bank 
occupies eight acres of ground. It receives, in the ordinary 
course of business, about four millions of dollars’ worth of its 
own notes daily. These are boxed up and kept ten years 
before they are cancelled, after which they are ground up in a 
mill to make paper for new notes. Nearly a thousand officers 
and other persons are employed at the bank, whose united 
salaries amount to upward of two millions of dollars. 

London is famous for its immense parks, which have been 
aptly called ‘ the lungs of the city.’ In these the visitor may, 
to some extent, get clear of the noise and the unwholesome air 
of other sections of the metropolis. In these pleasant places 
of retreat, munificently provided for the recreation of the 
people, the visitor may feast his eyes with many choice 
specimens of floriculture, horticulture, architecture, and orna- 
mental water, and, at the same time, enjoy the concord of 
sweet sounds provided by bands of vocal and instrumental 
performers. The grouping of the trees, plants, and flowers, 
giving great variety in form, size, and color, is generally very 
tasteful and artistic, sometimes forming a rainbow of flowers, 
and presenting some of the prettiest sights in the metropolis. 
Winding walks, copses of shrubbery, and stately trees, beauti- , 
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ful lakes, with gaily painted boats moving over them, and 
here and there flocks of ducks and graceful swans gliding over 
the surface of the water, well dressed people promenading or 
seated, and groups of happy children at play, add to the life 
and beauty of the scene; and on certain fashionable days, or 
when it is known that the Queen or the Prince of Wales will 
take a drive, there may be seen in one of these parks a long, 
gay procession, composed of the é/i¢e of the nobility and gen- 
try of the three kingdoms, and a goodly company of distin- 
guished strangers, making, altogether, such a display of well- 
provided-for humanity as can rarely be seen elsewhere. There 
are ten or twelve of these parks in the metropolis, and one of 
them (Bayswater) covers a thousand acres. The annual expense 
of keeping them in order, and making improvements, is about 
one hundred thousand pounds. 

The situation of London on the banks of the river Thames 
has had much to do with its commercial prosperity. Those who 
have seen the great rivers of other countries will smile at the 
hyperbolical language of the poet Thompson, when he speaks 
of this river as 


‘ Large, gentle, deep, majestic king of floods,’ 
and at Denham, when he describes it as 


‘Thames, the most lov’d of all the ocean’s sons 

By his old sire, to his embraces runs; 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life, to sweet eternity.’ 
Bat when we bear in mind that some fifty thousand vessels of 
various sizes, bearing valuable cargoes from all parts of the 
globe, pass up and down this river annually, and the other 
benefits which the Londoners have derived from their famous 
‘river, we shall not be greatly surprised at the eulogies be- 
stowed upon it by English writers. The right and left banks 
of the river, where it passes through London, are connected 
by that wonderfui subluvial thoroughfare, ‘the Tunnel,’ and 
by fifteen superb bridges. It is now affirmed by the ‘ leading 
journal,’ that the Thames excels the Seine, and all other 
tivers in the world, in the grandeur and beauty of its bridges. 
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New Blackfriars, which has recently been erected, cost two 
hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds sterling. A trip down 
the river, from London bridge, presents many points of pictur. 
esque beauty and rich historic interest. On either side may be 
seen, after leaving the mammoth city and its suburbs, villas, gar- 
dens, orchards, meadows, and highlands gaily enamelled with 
flowers, and here and there neat rural villages and towns, 
with their venerable, time-worn churches and steeples, with 
spires pointing to heaven. The scenery is not on the magnifi- 
cent scale of the Rhine or the Hudson, but it has a rich, quiet 
beauty of its own, not equalled by anything that the writer 
has yet seen outside of the British Islands. 

We have space to say only a few words, before leaving the 
river, about the docks, which are among the most wonderful 
triumphs of British skill and enterprise. These are immense 
basins, enclosed from the river, or dug out from the bank, 
walled up on all sides by masonry, and protected on the out- 
side by solid stone piers or quays. The following statement 
will show their magnitude: 


The West India Docks cover - 295 acres. 
The East India “ ; - - 3 * 
The St. Catharine’s - 24 

The London é' - 90 

The Commercial . - 389 


Total - - - - - - - - 480 acres. 


As an illustration of the amount of work and expense re- 
quired in the construction of them, it may be mentioned that 
the smallest of them (St. Catharine’s) necessitated the removal 
of a thousand houses and eleven thousand people. Millions 
of tons of shipping can be accommodated in these docks; and 
some Americans have felt humiliated when they have com- 
pared these great works with the accomodations for shipping 
at New York. 

In a brief essay — brief for such a theme as ‘ London and its 
People’— it would seem unnecessary to say anything about 
the reigning monarch, Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
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Victoria; but we will say, in view of her past career, that she 
is one whose name deserves to be spoken with reverence 
throughout the civilized world, as the patroness of every 
_ benevolent association, and a glorious example of faithfulness 
in her high vocation to all the rulers of the earth. It will be 
remembered that Queen Victoria sent a copy of the Holy 
Bible to the Queen’ of Madagascar, and wrote upon it that 
the grandeur and glory of England were owing entirely to the 
teachings and influence of God’s Holy Word. And, from all 
that we have been able to learn, we are persuaded that the 
Word of God has exercised a most beneficent influence upon 
the British Queen, and that the light of her example has had 
a most salutary influence in the exalted sphere in which she 
moves. 
There is another queen who sits enthroned in London, and 
wields a sceptre of greater potency than that of Victoria — 
‘The mightiest of the mighty means 
On which the arm of progress leans.’ 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the monarch to whom we 
refer is Public Opinion, and that the sceptre wielded by that 
potentate is the printing press. By the publication of great 
newspapers, magazines, reviews, and books of various kinds, 
the British metropolis is demonstrating, in many directions, 
that 
‘Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier than the sword.’ 
For mechanical, artistic, and literary excellency, the London 
newspaper press is, as far as we know, unrivalled. Men of the 
highest order of intellect are frequently employed upon them, 
and a liberal remuneration is given to the best writers. Some 
of the most influential articles are, however, written by lite- 
rary, scientific, and political leaders, who write merely to ad- 
vance the cause they advocate, and who will not receive any 
pecuniary compensation. The 7%mes has the greatest influ- 
ence; the Daily Telegraph the largest circulation, varying 
from one hundred and seventy-five thousand to two hundred 
thousand daily. The amount of literary, artistic, and scientific 
talent employed on the London journals is very great, and the 
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combined influence of the newspapers, magazines, and books 
issued from the press cannot be estimated. All the political 
parties, all the religious denominations, all the great interests 
of literature, science, and art, have their organs or vehicles 


of thought, through which they disseminate their views; and 


it is not without reason that the host of writers who furnish 
materiais for the press have been denominated ‘The Fourth 
Estate.’ 

Of the museums, public libraries, and other institutions for 
the promotion of education, religion, literature, science, and 
art, much of absorbing interest might be written. The British 
Museum and the National Library, each would afford ample 
materials for a most entertaining and instructive volume. They 
are the glory of intelligent Englishmen, and their value to the 
nation no language can describe. The Museum is not a mere 
collection of curiosities, but a vast educational institute, which 
gives to students living in London advantages which are not 
excelled, if equalled, in any other city. Its collection of Assy- 
rian, Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman antiquities, British anti- 
quities, natural history, geology, mineralogy, botany, paintings, 
prints, drawings, etc., are on a very large scale, and of im- 
mense value. The mammoth library, containing four million 
four hundred thousand volumes, and increasing at the rate of 
thirty-five thousand volumes a year, is asserted by Londoners 
to be the greatest intellectual treasury in the world. 

Mr. Thomas Watts, keeper of the department of printed 
books, from the time when he entered the service of the Museum, 
in 1838, has-been zealously occupied in watching over the inter- 
ests of the library and enriching its stores. His especial object 
has been, as was stated in his letter to Mr. Panizzi, recently 
published in a report printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, ‘to bring together from all quarters the useful, the ele- 
gant, and the curious literature of every language; to unite 
with the best English library in England, or the world, the 
best Russian library out of Russia, the best German out of 
Germany, the best Spanish out of Spain, and so for every lan- 
guage, from Italian to Icelandic, from Polish to Portuguese.’ 
‘In this object,’ says an English journalist, ‘ he has thoroughly 
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succeeded, and he is fully justified in priding himself on the 
fact that where he found poverty every student of the less- 
known literature of Europe now finds riches. One of the 
finest linguist of the day, and acquainted with the literature 
of almost every nation, Mr. Watts has been able to select the 
best books published in every part of the world, and thus to 
give to our national library a cosmopolitan character to which 
no similar establishment abroad can pretend.’ Since the above 
was published, it has been stated in an American journal that 
the British National Library has a better collection of works 
of American authorship than can be found in any American 
library. 

The dark side of London life has already been briefly noticed; 
but something more must be added, which, for the honor of 
the greatest city in Christendom, would be omitted if it could 
be done with a due regard to the demands of truth. No 
tongue can express, no pen can describe, the ignorance, sin, 
and misery which still exist within the circumference of this 
centre of Christian civilization, in spite of all that has been 
done to remove them. It has been ascertained, by carefully 
prepared statistics, that one-third of the people never attend any 
place of worship, and are living in a state of practical atheism, 
‘without hope and without God in the world ;’ another third 
go to places of worship seldom and irregularly ; the remaining 
third attend regularly, but among them there is a very large 
number of questionable morals and piety. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor wretches live in St. Giles’, Petticoat Lane, the 
New Out, the dark rookeries and slums of Westminster, and 
other pauperized districts, in a state of abject misery that beg- 
gars description. Live! No! They can scarcely be said to 
live! They exist, it is true; they craw] about in loathsome 
networks of horrible courts and alleys, the most casual glances 
at which send the cold chills over one, and the very names of 
which, such as ‘ Turk’s Head,’ ‘ Frying Pan Alley,’ and ‘ Little 
Hell,’ are suggestive of anything but what is lovely and of 
good report. Under the very shadows projected by splendid 
palaces and solemn temples of the Most High there are habita- 
tions for human beings in which there is nothing but a broken 
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chair, a rickety table, no bed, no blanket, squalid, starving 
children, no heart for this world, and no hope for the world to 
come. The Rev. Isaac Taylor tells of a little girl of fourteen, 
who was paying the rent of a cheerless room occupied by the 
family by making paper-boxes for matches, at the rate of thir. 
ty-two for a half-penny. She had none of a child’s vivacity, 
nor did she seem to know what play meant. She had neyer 
been beyond the street in which she was born, nor seen a tree, 
nor a blade of grass. An old man who lived in St. Giles’ 
refused to receive a Bible from one. of the city missionaries, 
bidding the preacher to look around him if he wanted to seea 
proof that there 7s no God. This is the logic of atheism pithily 
expressed. To deny the existence of a Ruler of the Universe, 
because men will, by trampling upon .his laws, bring misery 
and destruction upon themselves. 

‘London,’ said Mr. Samuel Morley, one of its rich men, and 
one of the pillars of the Congregationalist Church, ‘is the 
most heathenish part of England, there being a much better 
state of things at our antipodes. What is wanted is not 
Church accommodation, but Church inclination.’ The Rev. 
Dr. Jobson, a Wesleyan minister, while giving a portraiture 
of his departed mother, says, that when she was in London 
she was almost overwhelmed with sorrowful feelings through 
the scenes of flagrant Sabbath-breaking and open dissipation 
which any one must witness unless perpetually immured in a 
room. ‘I would not live in such a place,’ she said again and 
again. ‘The sights and sounds of wickedness so deeply 
affected her that she often wept as she went along the streets.’? 

It always seemed strange to the writer that our Wesleyan 
brethren in London seemed to be so little excited about the 
condition of the benighted regions of London, while they took 
so much interest in the condition of the negroes in Africa and 
in our Southern States. The case of Mrs. Jobson is one of a 
number of illustrious exceptions. Never shall we forget our 
first visit to the Field Lane Ragged School, where we found a 
large number of persons in attendance, both male and female, 
from lisping infancy to old age. We have been to the mis- 


1 A Mother’s Portraiture, page 239. 
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sionary establishment at Five Points, in New York, and to 
other places of the kind, but such a collection of filthy, fam- 
ished, and beastly human beings as these it has never been 
our lot to look upon. We sat down by a class of half-grown 
boys and selected one for a talk. He was literally clothed in 
rags; his head looked as if it never had been combed, and part 
of it was clotted with blood. On oar asking him what was 
the cause of it, he replied, ‘ A policeman did it because I was 
sleeping under an arch.’ Benevolent gentlemen and ladies 
attend here every Sabbath, to give religions instruction to as 
many of these miserable outcasts as can be induced to attend. 
Those who attend the Sunday-school, or the Ragged Church, 
receive tickets admitting them to a week’s lodging in the 
‘Home for the Homeless.’ Strangers making application dur- 
ing the week are admitted by the master until the Refuge is 
full. They receive gratuitously shelter for the night, bread 
and water, and help to those who help themselves. The 
inmates are drafted off in small parties until they have washed 
themselves. They then pass into evening schools—three eve- 
nings for secular, and two for religious instruction, in the Vol- 
untary Bible-schools. They then receive each a small loaf of 
bread and a drink of water, and the privilege of sleeping on 
hard boards with a blanket wrapped around them. The 
women -are favored with a coarse mattress. The Scriptures 
are read to them and a prayer offered up.’ 

Great as London is in its population, wealth, and power, it 
is still sadly disgraced by its poverty and wretchedness, its 
misery and crime. Some forty thousand painted harlots walk 
its streets every night, and to this vast army of scarlet women 
may be added as many more who have not yet reached the 
lowest classes of the legion of the lost. Among these may be 


1 John Pounds, a poor shoemaker, was the founder of Ragged Schools. 
He gloried in taking ‘ little blackguards’ into his schools, and doing the best 
he could to redeem them from their outcast condition. He finished his 
earthly career in 1839; but the institution had taken deep root in London 
and in other large cities and towns, and it has been the means of civilizing 
and training for heaven many of the little Arabs, who infest the streets and 
lanes of the great centres of population in the British Empire. 


2 The Bishop of London, while speaking of the ‘social’ evil, a few years 
ago, when the writer of these pages was in England, estimated the number 
of these ‘ unfortunates’ at eighty thousand. 
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seen (O tell it not in Gath!) many youthful unfortunate, 
driven into the streets by infamous fathers and mothers and 
pimps—juvenile harlots, almost worn out with crime before they 
have attained mature womanhood! And here, also, in what 
is sometimes spoken of by Exeter Hall orators as the very 
heart of Christendom, about eight hundred children are mur- 
dered every year, to hide the shame of their mothers, or to 
keep the wolf from the door! It is estimated that five or six 
thousand perish annually by starvation; and it was affirmed 
by a policeman in open court that the police thought no more 
about picking up the body of a dead child in the night than 
they would if it were the body of a dog. 

The question has frequently been asked in this connection, 
why do not the religious and wealthy people of London put 
an end to all this vice and misery? The answer to this ques- 
tion demands the solution of the greatest problem of modern 
civilization. And it is due to the Christian people of London 
that we should state, that no city is richer in charitable insti- 
tutions, and that it has noble bands of heroic workers in the 
cause of philanthropy and Christianity. Two millions of 
pounds sterling are annually expended in keeping up hospi- 
tals, alms-houses, asylums, and other charitable institutions; 
‘add to this amount two millions more in personal gifts, one 
million for the support of the poor in workhouses, and two 
hundred thousand bestowed in acts of benevolence to relatives 
and neighbors, and we have a total of five million two hun- 
‘dred thousand pounds sterling for charitable purposes per 
annum.’ The number of benevolent institutions in London 
is three hundred. The greatest of all the contributors to the 
charitable institutions of London are Miss Burdett Coutts and 
the late Mr. Peabody. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of all the good men and women 
in London and elsewhere, the great evils of pauperism and 
mendicity continue to exist, with no perceptible diminution, 
and what the end of this melancholy state of things will be no 
one seems able to divine. ‘I remember,’ says Lord Macaalay, 
‘that Adam Smith and Gibbon had told us that there would 


1 Charities of London, by Sampson Lowe, Jr. 
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never again be a destruction of civilization by barbarians. The 
flood, they said, would no more return to cover the earth; and 
they seemed to reason justly, for they compared the immense 
strength of the civilized part of the world with the weakness 
of that part which remained savage, and asked, from whence 
were to come those Huns, and from whence were to come 
those Vandals, who were again to destroy civilization? Alas! it 
did not occur to them that in the very heart of great capitals, 
in the very neighborhood of splendid palaces and churches 
and theaters and libraries and museums, vice and ignorance 
and misery might produce a race of Huns fiercer than those 
who marched under Attila, and Vandals more bent on destruc- 
tion than those who followed Genseric.’ No earnest Christian 
will pass from this most appalling part of our subject without 
breathing a prayer that in the great conflict between the pow- 
ers of light and darkness in the city of London, the victory 
may be won by the Christian army. | 

London, in the estimation of the writer of these pages, is the’ 
richest city in the world, with the single exception of Jerusa- 
Jem, in historical associations. It would be impossible for any 
one who had even a slight knowledge of English history and 
of English literature to passthrough the streets of London, or 
to enter its public buildings, without meeting the most thril- 
ling memorials of the past. The Tower of London, for ex- 
ample, about which learned and elegant volumes have been 
written, and which contains the finest unaltered specimen of 
Norman church architecture in England, has been in existence 
more than a theusand years, and, having been used sometimes 
as a royal residence, and sometimes as a state prison, is inti- 
mately connected with many of the most important events in 
the history of Church and State. It is the history of England 
in stone, iron, silver, and gold, a high throne which glorifies 
humanity — embodied poetry itself. Again, in one of our ram- 
bles through the great city, our attention was suddenly arrested 
in Bread street by an inscription upon a tablet on the exterior 
ot one of the walls of All Hallows Church, reminding the 
passer-by that John Milton was born in that street. We were 
not then thinking of poetry, for a less poetical street is not 
14 
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often seen, as it appeared to us on that day. But the announce- 
ment of the fact that Milton was born in that street came on 
us with all the force of an electric shock. The old church is of 
hewn stone, blackened with age, and has scarcely any archi- 
tectural beauty to recommend it. Heads sculptured in stone, 
on the top of the steeple, and over the strong oaken doors of 
the church, had faces which seemed to be gazing sadly over 
the city, and reproving the multitude for their sin and worldli- 
ness. The inscription is as follows: 

‘ Three poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpast, 

‘The next in majesty, in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go, ‘ 

To make a third she joined the other two. 

‘Joun MILTON was born in Bread street, on Friday, the 9th day of De 

cember, 1608, an’ was baptized in the parish church of All Haliows, Bread 
street, Tuesday, the 20th of December, 1608.’ 
* Fleet street, now famous for the publication of books and 
newspapers, has an intense interest to the readers of Johnson 
and Goldsmith, as the scene of some of their greatest labors, 
sufferings, and triumphs. Honest poverty, walking up and 
down those crowded thoroughfares, is thrilled by the recollee- 
tion that the burly form of Johnson, ‘the man of broad phi- 
losophy and herculean intellect,’ poorly clad, and sometimes 
cold and hungry, was seen strolling through the crowd, while 
his great soul was dilating upon themes far beyond the reach 
of the pampered minions of fashion, whose sole claim to re- 
spectability lay in the possession of a little money, an empty 
title, and an ignoble spirit. They would not recognize him, 
and he had too large a soul to humble himself by seeking 
their aid. Let those among us who talk about ‘ hard times’ 
think of the way in which this great-souled man had to live, 
until he won for himself a better provision and a name among 
the foremost men of modern times. 

‘Hesaid a man might live in a garret at eighteen pence a 
day; few people would inquire where he lodged, and if they 
did, it was easy to say, Sir, 1 am to be fcund at such a place. 
By spending threepence in a coffee-house, he might be for some 
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hours every day in very good company; he might dine for six- 
pence, breakfast on bread and milk for a penny, and do with- 
out supper. On clean shirt day he went abroad and paid 
visits..—( Boswell.) Thus, for about a dollar and a quarter a 
week, this ‘ colossus of English literature,’ in those dark days 
for literary men, was enabled to keep soul and body to- 
gether. Something less heroic and more melancholy is said 
on this topic by Oliver Goldsmith, in his History of the Harth 
and Animated Nature. He, as well as Johnson, Savage, 
Otway, Crabbe, and a host of others, knew something of the 
dark side of London life—enough to invest the paragraph with 
a power that those who have never felt the pangs of hunger 
could not appreciate. 

‘The lower race of animals,’ he says, ‘ when satisfied for the 
instant moment, are perfectly happy; but it is otherwise with 
man. His mind anticipates distress, and f@is the pangs of 
want before they arrest him. Thus, the mind being continu- 
ally harassed by the situation, it at length influences the con- 
stitution and unfits it for all its functions. Some cruel disorder, 
but nowise like hunger, seizes the unhappy sufferer; so that 
almost all those men who have thus long lived by chance, and 
whose every day may be considered as a happy escape from fam- 
ine, are known at last to die in reality of a disorder caused by 
hunger, but which, in the common language, is often called a 
broken heart. Some of these I have known myself, when 
very little able to relieve them, and have been told by a very 
active and worthy magistrate that the number of such as die 
in London for want is much greater than one would imagine. 
I think he talked of two thousand a year.’ 

Johnson, however, it is well known, did not perish with hun- 
ger, but lived to see a day of comparative affluence; and now 
his mortal remains lie in Westminster Abbey, and a monn- 
ment has been erected to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A full length statue represents him in the costume of an an- 
cient Greek philosopher, leaning against a marble pillar, hold- 
ing a Greek MS. in his hand, and absorbed in thought. An 
inscription in Latin on the pedestal commemorates his genius, 
learning, and moral worth. Owing to the fact that these 
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modern Englishmen are represented in the Grecian costume, 
and the Latin language being used in the inscriptions — a lan- 
guage which not one in ten thousand visitors can read — the 
statues of Dr. Johnson and John Howard have often been 
taken for those of the Apostles Peter and Paul.’ 

Never will the writer forget his first visit to that grandest 
specimen of Gothic architecture in England, Westminster 
Abbey. After gazing for some time upon the exterior of that 
most magnificent house of God and Pantheon of England’s 
most illustrious dead, we entered at the ‘ Poet’s Corner,’ at 
the southeastern end of the south transept, and as we caught 
the first glimpse of Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Butler, Addi- 
son, and others, ' 


‘The princes of mortal men, 
eo” matchless monarchs of the pen,’ 


a strange excitement came over us, and we seemed to hear a 
voice saying, ‘ Put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.’ While gazing with 
high admiration upon the sculptured memorials of England’s 
mighty dead our heart was deeply affected, and we were led 
to bless God that we, too, were men — men of. the same race, 
and, more than all, Christians through the merey of God. 
Shakspeare is represented by a full length marble figure, 
leaning on a pile of books, and pointing with the forefinger 
of his left hand to a scroll suspended from the pillar upon 


1 While mentioning Johnson’s monument, we are reminded of the witty 
but unfortunate Butler, author of Hudibras, who lived for some time in good 
society, but having lost his wife’s fortune by its being invested in bad securi- 
ties, he died of starvation in Rose street, or Rose alley, London. About 
sixty years afterward a monument was erected to his memory in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. To these circumstances Samuel Wesley alludes in the follow- 
ing lines: 


‘While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give; 
See him, when starved to déath and turn’d to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 

The fool’s fate is here in emblem shown, 
He asked for bread, and he received a stone.’ 
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which he leans, with the following inscription from the ‘ Tem- 
pest,’ his last and greatest work : 


‘ The cloud-capt towers, 
The gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, 
The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, 
Shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.’ 


This would be sad enough, if we had no other light with 
regard to the future of our race. But we have more light; 
and we turn with pleasure to a marble monument erected to 
the memory of the illustrious author of the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ and 
read: ‘ Here lies, expecting the second coming of our Savior 
Christ Jesus, the body of Edmond Spenser, the prince of poets 
in his time, whose divine spirit needs no other witness than 
the works he has left behind him.’ Turning next to the tomb 
of the poet Campbell, we see another full length statue, as 
large as life, wrapt in thought, with book and pen in hand, 
and a lyre at his feet. On the pedestal the following well- 
known lines, from one of his own poems, are inscribed : 


‘The spirit shall return'to Him 

Who gave its heavenly spark, 

Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim, 
When thou thyself art dark; 

No! it shall live again and shine 

In bliss, unknown to beams of thine. 
By Him recalled to breath 

Who captive led captivity, 

And robbed the grave of victory, 
And took the sting from death.’ 


~ 


In these inscriptions, as well as in many others which may 
be read in this glorious mausoleum of England’s illustrious 
dead, the visitor is reminded, that the great fact of the resur- 
rection of Christ throws the sunrise of immortality on the 
night of the grave, and gives to all the redeemed of the Lord 
the happy anticipation of meeting the good and the great in 
the realms of everlasting life. 
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There is a fascination about Westminster Abbey to which 
our poor words cannot do justice. As Edmund Burke wrote, 
in 1750: ‘The moment | entered it I felt a kind of awe per- 
vade my mind which I cannot describe. The very silence 
seems sacred.” Or, as Hawthorne more eloquently expresses 
it: ‘The structure itself is the worship of devout men of ages 
long ago, miraculously preserved in stone, without losing an 
atom of its fragrance and fervor; it is a kind of an anthem 
strain that they had sung and poured out of the organ in cen- 
turies gone by, and being so grand and sweet, the Divine 
benevolence had willed it to be prolonged for the benefit of 
auditors unborn.’ 

The last time we attended divine service in the Abbey, on 
the eve of our departure for the United States, our spirit was 
almost overwhelmed with intense emotion. The prayers and 
lessons were read and intoned with unusual pathos and power. 
Sublime and beautiful anthems were sung with exquisite taste 
and harmony.- An excellent sermon was delivered by Canon 
Rrothero, one of the Queen’s chaplains, and when, near the 
close of the public service, the vast congregation stood up to 
worship, while the magnificent organ was pealing its almost 
supernatural notes through all parts of the glorious edifice, and 
its aisles, it seemed as though the multitude of statues and 
paintings above and around, from transept and nave, from 
clerestory and roof, had started into life, mingled with the 
throng, and joined in the worship. The ‘ goodly fellowship of 
the prophets,’ the ‘ glorious company of the apostles,’ the ‘ no- 
ble army of martyrs,’ the ‘ Holy Church throughout the 
world,’ and, above all, the ministering angels, the world’s 
Redeemer himself, seemed to be there. A sweet tremor came 
over our soul, tears started to our eyes, and we could scarcely 
refrain from sobbing aloud. It was announced at the close of 
the public service that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
would be administered ; and while we were saying in our heart, 
perhaps, they will not suffer strangers of another branch of the 
Christian Church to partake of the ordinance with them, we 
were politely invited to do so by one of the dark-robed officials 
present. As we knelt at the Communion Table and received 
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the memorials of the Saviour’s dying love, we felt as we had 
often felt before, that it was not a sectarian table, but one that 
belongs to the Church of Christ, in all ages and in all coun- 
tries, a means of grace, and a bond of union for all true 
believers. 

‘Not by a party’s narrow banks confined, 

Not by a sameness of opinions joined; 

But cemented by the Redeemer’s blood, 

And bound together in the heart of God.’ 

On the evening of the same day we worshipped with a 
much larger congregation, and in a temple of some celebrity, 
though not to be compared to Westminster Abbey in architee- 
tural splendor or in historical associations. The Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, with its Church of four thousand believers, all 
gathered together in about sixteen years by the labors of one 
evangelist, is the greatest success of evangelism that modern 
London can boast. Beginning his ministry at the immature 
age of sixteen, Mr. Spurgeon suddenly sprung into notoriety, 
and soon became the most popular of the thousands of Chris- 
tian ministers who officiate in the great metropolis; and now 
he has won a world-wide fame. By working hard himself, 
and causing others to work, he has accomplished more, as far 
as we are informed, than any man now living. Besides 
preaching to his vast congregation twice every Sunday, and 
attending to his pastoral work, he lectures or holds meetings 
of various kinds, every day in the week; manages a Theolo- 
gical Seminary of one hundred students, for whose subsistence 
he chiefly provides; superintends an orphanage, publishes a 
monthly magazine, and, to crown all, hé has already published 
thirteen or fourteen volumes of his own sermons! We have 
heard him preach in St. James’ Hall, Exeter Hall, and else- 
where, always with pleasure and profit, and this was the last 
time that we expected to have the privilege. Long before the 
front doors were opened a dense crowd had assembled before 
them, waiting for the members of the Church and others 
belonging to the regular congregation to be seated before 
strangers were admitted. A few minutes after the doors had 
been opened, the house was crowded — four thousand seated 
and one thousand standing in the aisles. It was something 
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worth travelling a long distance to see and hear, when the 
great evangelist, surrounded on the platform by his four and 
twenty elders and a number of candidates for recognition as 
members of the Church, stood up in the pulpit, every eye 
directed to him and every ear attentive to his voice. The 
singing of that congregation, though far inferior in artistic 
execution and scientific precision to what we had heard in the 
morning in Westminster Abbey, and in the afternoon at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, was deeply affecting, and well adapted for 
the purpose of preparing the multitude for the other services 
of the hour. In the introduction to his discourse, Mr. Spur- 
geon stated that he felt too unwell that evening to preach 
much to them, but that he had a text, the first that he had 
ever attempted to preach upon, and upon which he would 
preach if he were unexpectedly called out of his bed at mid- 
night to do so; and he called them to witness that it contained 
the substance of all he ever did preach to them. ‘Unto you 
therefore which believe he is precious.’ —1 Peter ii. 7. In 
about thirty-five minutes, he presented, in his own simple and 
forcible style, and in a clear, musical voice, the preciousness of 
Christ to believers; not an argumentative, elaborate discussion 
of the subject, like the published sermon of President Davis on 
this text, but one short and sweet, containing the marrow of 
the Gospel, which seemed to be highly appreciated by the 
congregation. After the sermon was concluded Mr. Spur- 
geon gave the right hand of fellowship to about twenty or 
thirty new converts, addressing a few words of encouragement 
to each of them. He-then announced that the Church would 
proceed to partake of the Lord’s Supper, and that any of the 
Lord’s people, who belonged to other Christian churches, could 
obtain tickets for communion by applying to one of the 
deacons in the basement. The writer of this paper immedi- 
ately went into the basement, and approaching an elderly gen- 
tleman said, ‘I am from the United States of America.’ ‘ Are 
you,’ responded the deacon ; ‘God bless you! there are many 
good people in America! Here is your ticket.’ There were 
about eighteen hundred communicants that evening, and the 
. services were of a most impressive character, though widely 
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different in some respects from those of the morning in the 


Abbey. 


The pulpit, the rostrum, the bar, theatres, opera-houses, 

music halls, clubs, palaces, prisons, etc., etc., might well claim 
attention in an essay on ‘ London and its People;’ but for the 
present we are compelled to pause and bring this paper to a 
close, which we will do with a few reflections growing out of 
what we have written. 
_ The greatness of London and its people is unqtestionable. 
We look back two thousand years, and we see a small village 
on the banks of the Thames, and a people composed of rude 
and uncultivated savages, whose intellectual and moral facul- 
ties had been but little developed. When they were first 
discovered by the Tyrian mariners, their condition was no 
better,than that of our ‘ Indians,’ when the colony of James- 
town was planted; and it is on record that, at a later period, 
when the island had' been partially conquered and brought 
under the influences of Roman civilization, Cicero said, in a 
letter to his friend, that he ‘ ought not to obtain his slaves from 
Britain, because they were so stupid, and utterly incapable of 
being taught, that they were unfit to form a part of the house- 
hold of Atticus.’ Now, let us mark the change, and try to 
form some conception of the power of education and the great- 
ness of the human intellect. The descendants of these people, 
who were thought too stupid to become the slaves of a Roman 
senator, have built up a language now at the head of all living 
languages, with a literature the noblest in the world; a lan- 
guage that will soon be spoken by half the human race, and 
which is rapidly spreading itself all over the civilized world ; 
a language and literature so great that it has been well said, 
by one of the poets, that it is 


’ ‘Praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a common man, 
That Chatham’s language is his mother tongue.’ 


They have founded an empire with a greater population than 
that of Rome, and far more powerful than that of Alexander 
the Great. Their achievements in the arts and sciences are 
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still more wonderful. The words put by Cowper in the mouth 
of an ancient British bard have been fulfilled: 
‘Rome shall perish: write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 
‘Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 
‘Regions Cesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway, 
Where his eagles never flew, 
None as invincible as they.’ 

But while there is much in a survey of the great metropolis 
and its history to excite our admiration, our hope, and our 
emulation, there is much, also, to raise our indignation, our 
disgust, and our fears with regard to the tendency of modern 
city life. The present condition of multitudes of the dwellers 
in the British metropolis ought to operate as a warning, and 
to check the rage for the building of great cities. ‘The pros- 
pect for the future of London is by no means a pleasant one, 
and it produces great uneasiness in thoughtful minds. She 
has long had the laborious worker, the cunning artificer, the 
man of wealth, the courageous soldier, the hardy seaman, the 
daring navigator, the conquering hero, the learned scribe, the 
eloquent orator, the ac¢ute philosopher, and the Christian di- 
vine; she has long exhibited to the world many splendid 
examples of virtue, and, alas! too many of vice and infamy. 
At this time she presents to the cupidity of the. nations the 
most splendid prize that ever was offered to an invading army. 
The exclamation of Marshal Blucher, when he first saw it, 
after the carnage of Waterloo, ‘ My God! what a city to sack!’ 
may yet find its fulfillment—a calamity which ought to be 
deprecated by all who live in Great Britain, or in that Greater 
Britain which is now spreading itself in North America, Aus- 

J ! ) 
tralia, and Africa. The writer of these pages hopes that the 
awful catastrophe may be averted ; that God in his mercy may 
save the capital of our Fatherland from the fate of ‘ populous 
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No,’ Memphis, Thebes, Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Car- 
thage; that she may yet become the ‘ city of righteousness,’ 
‘the faithful city,’ sending forth from age to age her colonies, 
her Bibles, teachers, missionaries, and all the appliances of 
civilization and Christianity, until the whole earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of God, and the bright millennial 
morn shall dawn upon the nations. 


Arr. VIIIl.— The *Methodist Quarterly Review. July, 1871. 
D. D. Whedon, LL. D. Pp. 470-479. 

We have a smal! account to settle with Dr. Whedon. We 
have, it is true, long deferred the day of payment, because 
we knew it would be a painful one to Dr. Whedon, at least, 
if not to ourselves. But, however disagreeable, it has at last 
arrived. 

Our readers may remember that some time ago we were 
called upon in the discharge of our official duty, to inflict 
certain flagellations on the villainous ‘ Whedonese’ of one of 
this gentleman’s works— on its outrageous violations of the 
simplicity, purity, and majesty of our mother tongue. The 
author, it seems, has been pleased to construe this into a 
malignant personal attack. ‘ Every syllable of the onslaught,’ 
says he,’ ‘is swelling with malignity,’ and there is not, from 
‘end to end,’ ‘ one generous expression.’ As our sole aim was 
justice, so we did not expect to win from any one, much less 
from Dr. Whedon, the praise of generosity. 

‘No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.’ 

Dr. Whedon complains bitterly that our critique of his work 
is a‘ very weak, personal attack.’ Now, if that attack was so 
‘very weak,’ why could not the great Doctor just pass it over 
in silence, instead of coming back at us, as he does, roaring 
and tearing up the dirt like one of the ‘strong bulls of 
Bashan’? Our inflictions do, indeed, appear to have cut 
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through his hide, thick as it is, and to have caused a degree 
of pain which was by no means intended. We are sorry it is 
so (but so it is); all just critics must sometimes seem to be 
cruel. Glad, indeed, should we be if any one could, for the 
benefit of our craft, invent some very courteous and agreeable 
way of laying on ‘ forty stripes save one.’ 

Dr. Whedon complains that we have called him ‘a dull 
man.’ We did, it is true, say in our article, that if we had not 
been assured by certain newspapers that he is such a miracle 
of learning and genius, we should have concluded that he is ‘a 
dull man.’ Now, this insinuation may not be very generous; 
it is certainly, as we view the matter, a very mild sort of jus- 
tice. We might, if necessary, bring innumérable proofs, from 
any one of his works, that it is very mild. But one will suf- 
fice. It is taken, almost at random, from his Commentaries on 
Acts, and relates to the well-known scene at Philippi, which, 
in his usually learned style, the author informs us was ‘a Ro- 
man colonia.’ (Acts xvi. 19.) ‘These Philippians (says our 
author, under verse 22) ‘ would be no true Romans, their illus- 
trious colonia would be no true miniature of the eternal city, 
if all the blood in their veins was not now in « magnificent 
tumult.” But the wonderful part of the Commentary occurs 
under verse 27, where the author, with a view to explain the 
mystery of the jailor’s conduct, assures us that he determined 
to kill himself once, in order to escape the ‘ worse fate’ of being 
killed many times! 

Now, such an emanation of dullness must, we are aware, 
seem utterly incredible to our readers. How is it possible that 
any man, much less any learned doctor of divinity, and learned 
doctor of laws to boot, could gravely assert that the Philippian 
jailor resolved to kill himself once to avoid being killed many 
times? How is it possible that he should not only gravely 
assert this, but also gravely write it down and put it in a 
stereotyped book? How is it possible that he could do all 
this; and yet, in spite of all his solemn revisions and correc- 
tions, the glaring absurdity should not once send a glimmer- 
ing, or a glimpse, of its existence into his wide-awake mind! 
Hence, in order to show that the thing, however incredible, is 
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really possible, we shall give the stereotyped statement in his 
own words. 

‘Drew out HIs sworp. He forthwith determined to fore- 
stall a worse fate by suicide. “ By the Roman law,” says 
Howson, “the jailor was to undergo the same punishment 
which the malefactors who escaped by,his negligence were to 
have suffered.” From the escape of the Apostles alone he 
may not have dreaded death, but with how many deaths may 
not the escape of all the prisoners have overwhelmed him?’ 
What! did the jailor imagine that he was a cat, and conse- 
quently had nine lives? How else could he have feared that 
he might have been overwhelmed with more than one death ? 

Now, we have a deliberate, not to say a charitable, purpose 
in the production of the above instance of Dr. Whedon’s dull- 
ness. It is one of the admirable sayings of Bishop Butler—one 
which we have long treasured up as a rule of charity —that we 
often unjustly consider men hypocrites and liars, because we 
do not make a sufficient allowance for their power or capacity 
of self-delusion. That is to say, we often mistake their uncon- 
scious false statements for intentional misrepresentations, and 
so give them a worse character than they really deserve. Some 
men, it is evident, more easily lapse into unconscious mistakes 
than do others, and their statements should, therefore, even 
when false in fact, be more charitably judged. Who, for ex- 
ample, in view of the above instance, would venture to fathom 
Dr. Whedon’s power of self-deiusion, or his.capacity to over- 
look the errors of his own statements? They do, in fact, usu- 
ally creep in, unseen, at all the sides and corners of his dis- 
course. In some cases, as in the one before us, they look up, 
staring him right in the face, and yet he does not see them! 
In spite, then, of all the false statements contained in his pas- 
sionate tirade against us, we cast a mantle of charity over his 
manifold calumnies. We forgive him, for he knows not what 
he does. He has denounced us as liars, but we shall not, for 
one moment, descend into the arena of such coarse personali- 
ties with him. Such language is better adapted to the fish- 
market, or to the lowest haunts of vice, than to the pages of 
a Christian Review. He may have all the glory of that sort 
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of thing to himself; we will not retort; and we will notice hig 
violent accusations only in so far as may be necessary to vin- 
dicate our names against his unjast aspersions. 

Dr. Whedon attempts to justify his vituperation and abuse 
by ascribing to us, in the first place, the use of similar language 
toward himself. Thus, he says, ‘Thrice he applies to the 
author or his work a cognate of the term ¢hief/— namely, 
thieving, thievish, theft. The entire tirade of pseudo-criticism 
is unworthy of extended notice in our pages; but when Dr, 
B. thus abdicates all courtesy by applying terms of moral 
opprobrium which no Christian gentleman applies to another, 
he cannot expect that courtesy will for a moment stand in the 
way of a very explicit expression of truth in reply. The issue, 
then, made by him is this: Either the author of the W7il is 
guilty of theft, or Dr. Bledsoe is guilty of falsehood; and, 
holding the last of these propositions to be true, we proceed to 
nail him, as a falsifier, to the wall.” (p. 470.) 

Now, the truth is, that the whole issue is made up by Dr. 
Whedon himself— both the charges which he puts into the 
mouth of Dr. Bledsoe, and the counter-charges which he puts 
forth in his own name. In not one single instance, in fact 
has Dr. Bledsoe applied to him, or to kis book, the epithet, 
thief, thievish, thieving, or theft. If, instead of trusting to the 
blundering blindness of passion, Dr. Whedon had read the 
review of his book with care, he would have found therein no 
such charge whatever against his moral character. That is to 
say, provided he had the capacity to see what was in the arti- 
cle, rather than in his own dull and dark imagination. Some 
men, alas! seen to possess the ability to see almost anything 
they please, so great, so wonderful is their power of self-decep- 
tion. But whatever Dr. Whedon may see, or believe, or assert, 
we positively aver that we have never accused ‘his work,’ or 
book on the Will, of theft, of thieving, or of being thievish. 
We could, indeed, as easily believe that. the Philippian jailor 
might have been killed more than once as that Dr. Whedon’s 
book could have been guilty of stealing. 

Nor, on the other hand, did we ever accuse any one of steal- 
ing his book. If we had done so, however, we doubt if we 
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could have accused him of a criminal offence, since, according 
to a well-known principle of law, no one is guilty of the erime 
of stealing unless the thing taken is worth something. 
rather than bring such a charge against any one, we would 
defend him against it, if brought by another, on the ground 
that he had rendered a real service to the owner by depriving 
him of his book. 

Before proceeding to examine the accusations of Dr. Whe 
don, let us exhibit, in brief outline, the admirable justice, and 
the exquisite taste, with which he manages his part of the con- 
He asserts, contrary to fact (as we shall presently 
see), that we have descended to the use of the lowest billings- 
gate, and then urges this to justify, in his opinion, the unmeas- 
ured employment of similar filth in vindication of his own 
purity, dignity, and refinement of character. ‘To Dr. Bledsoe,’ 
says he, ‘ belongs a coarse, heavy, malignant, mendacious nature, 
that compels men [what sort of men ? | 40 deal with him accord- 
He has called Dr. Whedon a thief, and, 
therefore, Dr. Whedon denounces him as a liar. 
hurled at us, to his heart’s content, masses of the coarsest 
billingsgate, as if he intended to overwhelm us with ‘many 
deaths’ beneath the stench of his missiles, he sends us, to 
use his own boastful words, ‘limping and howling from the 


troversy. 


ing to his nature.’ 


encounter.’ 


We confess we are unequal to such a contest. 
He has the advantage over us. 
would, if possible, shun all ‘coarse, heavy, malignant, menda- 
cious’ creatures; but nothing on earth shall ever ‘compel us 
to deal with them according to their natures.’ 
heart to do so. 


imitate our opponent. 


a contest with Dr. Whedon. 


fond fancy of his. 





D. D. Whedon, D. D. 


Then, having 
Then, | g 


It is not in our 
We can have no pretext, much less can we 
manufacture one, for such a mode of warfare. 
exactly cowards; but still, to tell the truth, we do shrink from 
He must not imagine, however, 
that, because he enters the lists roaring and tearing up dirt 
like a mad bull of Bashan, he sees us flying from the encoun- 
ter, ‘limping and howling,’ like a hurt hound. 
We shall certainly keep our ground, and 
whether we fall by the strength or the stench of our adver- 


We are not 
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sary, we shall always remember that we can never die more 
than one death. But we must, sometimes, in spite of our- 
selves, encounter disagreeable creatures. We can, however, 
always choose our own weapons. Hence, no low word, such 
as thief, liar, scoundrel, or the like, shall ever disgrace our 
cause or degrade our character. The steel of truth, glittering 
with irony and scorn of meanness, is alone the weapon of our 
warfare. 

Dr. Whedon positively declares that we have applied to him, 
or his book, the terms ‘ thieving, thievish, or theft” But he 
cannot say even this simply. He must go out of his way to 
use the word cognate, and to use it improperly. ‘ Thrice he 
applies to the author or his work a cognate of the term thief’— 
‘ thieving, thievish, and theft.’ Now, any one — that is, any 
one who does not know Dr. Whedon—would suppose, from this 
positive and emphatic statement, that he had at least seen each 
and every one of these terms in our article. But he has done 
no such thing. The term thieving does not occur in that 
article at all. A small slip this, however, for the pen of Dr. 
Whedon. Nor does that article, as we shall presently see, 
apply either of the other terms to Dr. Whedon, or to his work. 
This question of veracity is one which, fortunately, may be 
settled by the record. 

He also makes us accuse him of having ‘ furnished not one 
“new thought,” or valuable idea, which is not stolen from 
Bledsoe’s Theodicy.’? It is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
unguarded or unscrupulous assertion. Only ¢wo ideas, which 
Dr. Whedon seems to have considered very striking, are alleged 
to be found in the said 7eodicy ; and the reader, after consid- 
ering the evidence submitted to his inspection, is allowed to 
apply the epithet stolen, stupidity, weak memory, strange cown- 
cidence, or any other which may seem to be appropriate and 
just. The term stolen does not occur ; and the only coarseness 
in the passage is the projection of Dr. Whedon’s own mind. 

But why, we ask, confine the reader’s attention to Bledsoe’s 
Theodicy’? Dr. Whedon is perfectly aware that the chief 
evidence against him was adduced from ‘our work on ‘ The 
Will” Why, then, is not this work even once mentioned or 
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alluded to? Was it because he did not wish his readers to 
look into this work, and, comparing the two books on ‘ The 
Will,’ detect the strange coincidences, even on the points in 
regard to which Dr. Whedon claims the most perfect origi- 
nality? If so, then the thing was, it must be confessed, very 
shrewdly done. 

Again, if Dr. Whedon had said that he had been accused’ of 
stealing all his thunder from our two works, the assertion 
would have been far, very far, from the truth. There are, 
indeed, many books besides the two above named from which 
Dr. Whedon has, without due acknowledgment, enriched his 
pages. The allegation made by us is, that while there are 
‘many new things and many true things’ in Dr. Whedon’s 
book, ‘his new things are not true things, and his true things 
are not new things.’ These, if at all valuable, are all bor- 
rowed. If Dr. Whedon ever says any thing good, we may 
safely conclude that it is not his. The case is somewhat like 
that of the very dull preacher, whose wife said she would 
rather hear him preach than any other man in the world, 
because if he ever said any thing good, she ‘ knew it was from 
the Lord.’ 

The writer of the article in question did, it is true, think it 
a little hard that, after having devoted twenty years of his life 
to the study of the philosophy of Methodism, and after having 
produced two works which had attracted the attention and 
commendation of some of the very best minds on both sides of 
the Atlantic, Dr. Whedon should have written on the same 
subject with only a single notice of each of his books, and in 
each case only to make a grossly ‘blundering criticism? 
Hence it was that our proofs, though not our allegations, were 
confined to our own works, believing, as we did, that such a 
display of his conceit in borrowed feathers deserved at least a 
partial castigation. 

We did not say, however, that his feathers were stolen. We 
merely submitted facts and proofs, and then left the reader to 
form his own decision. It was the proofs, and not the charges, 
which pinched. If we had produced no proofs, the question 
submitted would have given Dr. Whedon no uneasiness of 
15 
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mind, much less would it have called forth such a tirade of 
coarse and vulgar abuse. Let the reader look, then, and judge 
for himself. After submitting our proofs we simply ask: 
‘Shall we suppose, then, that he had never seen his work (that 
is, our work on ‘The Will’), or that a theologian may be a 
little thievish?, Zhe reader may draw his own conclusion, 
We shall only state Facts.’ (p. 377). 

Then, after stating a few facts to prove that Dr. Whedon 
had seen our work on ‘ The Will,’ we say: ‘ After all, how- 
ever, we are not willing to believe that a theologian can be at 
all thievish.’ Thus did we, deliberately and expressly, excul- 
pate Dr. Whedon from the guilt of stealing, or literary lar- 
ceny. But we did, at the same time, lash the cold conceit of 
Dr. Whedon, which had displayed itself so conspicuously and 
so vain-gloriously in borrowed feathers. Having done this, we 
then added the following words: ‘ We should, however, do 
injustice to Dr. Whedon if we failed to suggest that he may 
not have been at all aware that his “new thoughts” were 
borrowed. “ When the true metaphysics shall appear,” says 
a celebrated philosopher, “it will be like a reminiscence of 
what was before known.” It will be so clear and simple that 
the reader will be apt to imagine that he knew it all before. 
Though the work in which Dr. Whedon’s “new thoughts” 
exist had cost its author many long years of patient study and 
protracted meditation, yet the highest compliment ever paid it 
was that of a reader who, having completed its perusal, exclaim- 
ed: “ Why, this is just exactly what I have always thought!” 
Now, the same thing, for aught we know, may also have hap- 
pened to Dr. Whedon, and hence he may have believed that 
he only had put together “ what he had always thought,” in 
order to solve the great problem of foreknowledge and free 
agency. IRfso, we must, in a judgment of charity, forgive the 
offence, on the ground that he knew not what he did. (p. 
378.) 

Thus did we, in good faith, make the best apology for Dr. 
Whedon which it was in our power to conceive. This apology, 
whether deemed satisfactory or otherwise by Dr. Whedon, 
proves at least one thing — that we did exculpate him from any 
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thing like intentional theft, or thieving. We excused his heart, 
it is true, at the expense of his head; but this was the only 
alternative which a regard for truth left open to us. It was 
not our object, we admit, to acquit the culprit altogether, but 
only to judge him as charitably as possible without a sacrifice 
of our own convictions of truth and duty. Yet, in the face of 
all this — nay, in contempt of all this — Dr. Whedon has most 
positively declared that we have charged him with the high 
erime and misdemeanor of stealing, or theft. If we should 
characterize this declaration as it deserves, we should, we fear, 
be compelled to use some such terms as those which disgrace 
the pages of Dr. Whedon’s feview. But we forbear; we 
simply leave the reader to form his own opinion. 

From the above passages— and they are the only ones in 
which the term thzevish, or theft, occurs— it is evident that we 
have expressly refused to apply them to Dr. Whedon or his work. 
We did not know, indeed, but that Dr. Whedon may have 
knowingly and consciously appropriated the thoughts of others; 
but as we did not know, so we refused to make the charge. If, 
in spite of this, Dr. Whedon will insist that we have charged 
him with stealing, we cannot understand or explain his con- 
duct, except on the supposition that our proofs have brought 
home to his conscience the terrible accusation. 

It is very natural, indeed, that Dr. Whedon should attribute, 
as he does, our review of his book to sheer malice. ‘It may 
serve, says he, ‘to explain the cause which has set Dr. Bled- 
soe’s mendacities in such repid flow for us to narrate that he 
came into our office to offer an article for our Quarterly. He 
had a dilapidated and mendicant look, as if he had truly “ been 
through the wars,” and we felt sympathetically inclined to 
befriend him. We received his article, prepared to judge it 
favorably. It belonged to the department of Natural The- 
ology; but we regretted to find that the writer ignored, or, 
perhaps, was ignorant of, the new phases that subject had 
received from the writings of Mill, Herber Spencer, Darwin, 
and others, and that his essay was suited to the year one of 
this present century. We were obliged, therefore, as courte- . 
ously as possible, to tell him that his production was behind the 
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age, and unsuited to the advanced position of our readers. He 
took it and, with a toss, departed. Now, it has been our lot to 
have our articles rejected without loss of friendship for the 
rejector, but that, we apprehend, is a magnanimity of which 
Dr. Bledsoe has no conception.’ (p. 471). 

Now this, it appears to us, is a most characteristic passage. 
In style, thought, and sentiment, it is all over Whedonese. He 
boasts of his own magnanimity. It may be suited,.for all we 
know, ‘to the advanced position of his readers,’ but we have 
heard too many such boasts from men whose magnanimity 
falls below other men’s meanness to be imposed upon by them. 
Indeed, if we had racked our invention to conceive of the 
lowest thing an editor could do, we could not have imagined 
any thing quite so low as the proof which, in the above pas- 
sage, Dr. Whedon has given of his magnanimity. He has 
most magnanimously informed his readers that a poor scholar, 
who had devoted his life to hard study, came into his office 
with ‘a dilapidated and mendicant look.’ Now if, in fact, we 
had been all tattered and torn, just as if we had truly ‘ been 
through the wars,’ this was nothing for us to be ashamed of. 
How many better men than ourselves — even the most glori- 
ous Southern heroes of the war— have been seen in the same 
melancholy condition! Was it anything, then — we appeal to 
every heart in which the least trace of decency remains alive — 
for the magnanimity of Dr. Whedon to bring before his 
readers? He ‘felt sympathetically inclined!’ Why, as we 
shall presently show, his sympathy was of the same exalted 
and genuine stamp as his magnanimity. Both were decidedly 
and emphatically Whedonish. 

But, in fact, we never had a better wardrobe in our lives. 
As Dr. Whedon has, on the same page, stated, we had recently 
“come direct from England,’ and had not ‘been through the 
wars.’ On our return from England— thanks to the gener- 
osity of our English friends and to our faithful goosequill — 
we were provided with the best outfit of clothing we had ever 
possessed, or ever expect to possess. As we can easily prove 
we compelled a friend, who had really ‘ been through the wars,’ 
to accept a new and elegant dress-coat of the finest black cloth, 
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because we had more of such articles of dress, as well as of all 
others, than we needed for our ownuse. We also gaveaway other 
articles to our less favored friends and neighbors. The truth 
is, that we had to explain, especially in New York, how it was 
that our apparel happened to be so much better than that of 
those who had really ‘ been through the wars.’ And, in point 
of fact, as we can most abundantly prove, we had on one of 
our best suits when we made our unfortunate appearance 
before the grand Mogul of Northern Methodism. Our ‘ dilap- 
idated and mendicant look,’ therefore, is the pure creation, or 
reflex, of Dr. Whedon’s imagination, operated on by his very 
great magnanimity. It ismerely got up for effect—to explain 
the very tender sympathy which he never felt. 

‘It has been our own lot,’ says Dr. Whedon, ‘to have arti- 
cles rejected.’ This has not been our lot. We have con- 
tributed more than two thousand pages to the first Reviews in 
this country and in Europe, not including those written for the 
Southern Review ; and we can truly say that it has not been 
our lot to have articles rejected. Dr. Whedon, and Dr. Whe- 
don alone, enjoys the proud distinction of having rejected, as 
‘behind the age’ and ‘ the advanced position of his readers,’ 
one of our articles. He stands, in this respect, solitary and 
alone in all his glory. 

This is not all. The article which he had the honor to reject 
is the very. best and most elaborate ever written by us. It was 
on hand more than ten years, and it was written over more 
than ten times. It may have had, in his eyes, one incurable 
defect ; it was written in plain, direct, and terse English, not in 
Whedonese. It was written ‘over, the last time, in the city of 
London, and offered to The Quarterly the most celebrated 
Review in Europe. Now, if it had been rejected by the editor 
of that magnificent Quarterly we should not have been in the 
least mortified, for, as is well known, some of the most cele- 
brated writers in England have found it impossible to gain 
admission to its pages, because they are so fully supplied by 
its own corps of learned and eloquent contributors. We were 
most agreeably surprised, then, when we received from the 
editor of The Quarterly a very polite note—still in our pos- 
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session — accepting the article and promising to publish it 
But as the matter for the next issue was already made up, and 
as we were about to leave London for New York, so we con- 
cluded not to wait four or five months, if not more, for its pub- 
lication, but to bring it with us to-America. Such is, in brief, 
the history of the article which Dr. Whedon had the honor to 
reject. It was not ‘behind the age’ in London, nor ‘the ad- 
vanced position of the readers’ of the great QUARTERLY; but, 
in the very same year, it was ‘ behind the age’ in New York, 
and ‘the very advanced [literary] position’ of the grand Mogul 
of the Worthern Methodist Book Concern. ‘The story, that we 
took the rejected article, ‘and, with a toss, departed,’ is the 
sheer invention of Dr. Whedon’s fancy, or magnanimity, or 
sympathy. We should, indeed, have been the weakest and 
silliest of all mortals if we could have been piqued by Ais 
unfavorable decision. If we were mortified at all, it was not 
because our most elaborate paper had been rejected by D. D 
Whedon, D. D., but because the Northern Methodist Church 
had such a judge in its chief theological and literary tribunal. 
The unfortunate article, whose sad fate Dr. Whedon crows 
over so exultingly, has since made its appearance in the pages 
of the Southern Review. We have received various commu- 
nications, from learned and celebrated men, expressing opin- 
ions of the article in question, which, to say the least, are 
widely different from the judgment of Dr. Whedon. Among 
others, we have received a letter —still in our possession — 
from one of the most celebrated philosophers in England, Pro- 
fessor Mansel, B. D., LL. D., and Dean of St. Paul’s, in which 
he speaks of the article in question in terms of commendation 
and praise, which we shall always remember and cherish with 
pride and pleasure. Having secured not only the commenda- 
tion, but the applause of Henry Longueville Mansel, we look, 
and long have looked, with feelings of pity only on the con- 
demnation of D. D. Whedon. The one was the celebrated 
‘Waynflette Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philoso- 
phy, Oxford ; Editor of Sir William Hamalton’s Lectures ; 
Author of “Limits of Religious Thought,” ete., ete.; and, 
Jinally, the successor of the illustrious Millman, as Dean of 
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St. Paul’s; the other is the translator of other people's 
thoughts on “The Will” into the Whedonese dialect.’ 

There is another capital blunder in the statement of Dr. 
Whedon. He was not ‘obliged’ to tell us, and in fact he did not 
tell us, that our production ‘ was behind the age, and unsuited 
to the advanced position’ of his readers. We can truly acquit 
him of any such brutality. We doubt, indeed, if even Dr. Whe- 
don ever told any poor author, without the slightest provocation, 
that his production ‘was behind the age, and unsuited to the 
advanced position of his readers.’ It is certain that if he did 
the information was wholly unnecessary, and brutal in the ex- 
treme. But, in fact, the reason which Dr. Whedon assigned was 
very different from such an uncalled for insult, and reflected 
more on the character of his head than of his heart. It was, 
at all events, such as to convince us that we could never write 
anything sufficiently shallow to gain admission into the pages 
of his Review, and we were, consequently, perfectly willing to 
be excluded from the list of his contributors. . 

Dr. Whedon says Dr. Bledsoe is guilty of ‘a falsehood — 
namely, an assurance given to the reader that our idea and 
his are identical, when it is perfectly plain that they are not 
identical. His idea is this: J/ad not a Redeemer been given, 
the human race would probably not have been created. Our 
idea is this: Mad not a Redeemer been given, Adam would, 
probably, not have been permitted to beget posterity. Our 
idea, as our readers well know, 7s one of the commonplaces 
of Methodist theology, clearly and repeatedly expressed by 
Fletcher, Watson, Wilbur Fisk, as well as in the second vol- 
ume of ourown commentary. Dr. Bledsoe’s theory is the non- 
creation of man; the Methodist theory is the non-continuity 
of the race from Adam after the fall.’ Now, here, the italics 
are all his own, and it only remains for us to analyze and 
examine this wonderful passage. 

In the first place, our ‘idea’ is not introduced with a per- 
haps, or a ‘probably.’ It is, on the contrary, announced as a 
positive, absolute, and undoubted postulate. ‘If, we say, 
‘there had been no salvation through Christ, as a part of the 
actual ‘constitution and system of the world, then there would 
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have been no part of that system whatever” Surely this is 
sufficiently positive. * The work of Christ,’ we continue, ‘is the 
great sun and centre of the system as tis; and if this had 
never been a part of the original grand design, we do not know 
that the planets would have been created to wander in eternal 
darkness. We do not know that even the justice of God would 
have created man, and permitted him to fall, wandering ever- 
lastingly amid the horrors of the second death, without hope 
and without remedy. We find nothing of the sort in the 
word of God, and in our nature it meets no response, except a 
wail of unutterable horror. * Now, surely, to repel our idea 
‘with a wail of unutterable horror,’ is to reject it with some 
thing more than a perhaps, or a ‘ probably.’ 

Dr. Whedon does not like this ‘idea,’ as he calls it, and 
asserts that, in ascribing it to him, we have uttered ‘a false- 
hood.’ We certainly did not intend to misrepresent him, and 
if we have done so, we only ascribed to him a degree of ration- 
ality which it seems he does not possess. He rejects our propo- 
sition: ‘If there had been no salvation through Christ, as a 
part of the actual constitution and system of the world, then 
there would have been no other part of that system.’ He 
insists, on the contrary, that there would have been a part — 
namely, the beginning, of that system. He insists, in other 
words, that man would have been created, foreseeing that he 
would fall, and then, when he fell, he would not be ‘ permitted 
to beget posterity.” He would have been created, and then, 
when he fell, God would have crushed ‘the capital offender 
who contained us all,’ and, in him, all his posterity. That is 
to say, God would have created man only to crush him, and 
his possible offspring, out of existence. Now, would such a 
scheme, if scheme it may be called, be worthy of God? Would 
such a miserable abortion be worthy of his infinite wisdom, and 
power, and goodness? Indeed, if Dr. Whedon had not so dis- 
tinctly and emphatically stated his ‘own idea,’ we should not 
have believed that a crotchet so crazy, a notion so absurd, could 


1 ‘Our idea,’ we are glad to learn, originated with Dr. Lovick Pierce, the 
noble father of our noble Bishop, long before it originated with us. 
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have possibly found admittance into the brain of a rational 
being. 

_ This may be Dr. Whedon’s notion; but we deny that it is 
‘one of the commonplaces of Methodist theology We reject, 
we repudiate, we utterly contemn and despise this calumny 
on Methodism. We have read the writings of Watson, and 
Fletcher, and Wesley, and there is no such ineffable nonsense 
in any of them. Not one of them, in any one of their pro- 
ductions, sets forth the ridiculous notion that God could, in 
any event, create only to crush mankind. Better, infinitely 
better, and more worthy of God, not to create at all. Hence 
it is that we infinitely prefer our idea, or rather Dr. Lovick 
Pierce’s idea, of the ‘ non-creation of man,’ to his creation with 
the certain prospect of his immediate annihilation. Children 
build cob-houses to pull them down again; but such is not the 
purpose or design with which God creates worlds. Such a 
notion, or crotchet, respecting the glory of the Creator, may be 
worthy of the genius of Dr. Whedon, ¢f he will insist on 
having it so; but it is utterly inconsistent with the genius of 
Methodism. 

Methodism, like the Bible, treats of the moral world as ¢é 
is in fact, with all its obligations, and duties, and means of 
grace. It does not speculate about what the world would be, 
or might be, if a certain imaginary hypothesis were true. Dr. 
Whedon is, therefore, greatly mistaken when he seeks to pass 
off his metaphysical crotchet for ‘one of the commonplaces of 
Methodist theology,’ or one of its ‘tenets.’ The ‘tenets’ of 
Methodism are to be found in her twenty-five articles, and not 
in the crooked conceit of every self-styled ‘normal promul- 
gator’ of her doctrines. If there had not been a difference — 
and an essential difference, too— between Whedonism and 
Methodism, then we had never been Methodists, nor would 
any other man with only a modicum of brains. 

Dr. Whedon rides Methodism as a hobby; and, claiming to 
be a ‘normal promulgator of her doctrines,’ deems himself at 
liberty to treat us with contempt as neophytes, and as intruders 
into his own peculiar province. Our Methodism, we admit, is 
different from that of Dr. Whedon én its origin, as well as in 
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its nature and spirit. We were not born to Methodism. We 
jearned our Methodism from neither of the great authorities, 
Fisk, Watson, and Fletcher, whom Dr. Whedon quotes against 
us, but whom he does not understand; and even if he had 
found his miserable crotchet in their writings, as clearly and 
as signally as he has failed to do so, we should not bend our 
mind to their authority. For our Methodism is not a thing of 
words, or names, or authorities ; it is the growth of many years 
of severe study, and it is founded in conviction and principle. 
We acquired our Methodism, not at the feet of Fisk, or Wat- 
son, or Fletcher, but where Mr. Wesley himself learned it, at 
the feet of Christ and his Apostles. And they, if we are not 
mistaken, are ‘the normal promulgators’ of Methodism, to 
whom our supreme allegiance is due. Hence, we cannot allow 
any man, much less Dr. Whedon, to cram his metaphysical 
crotchets down our throat as Methodism. His poor crotchets 
are, indeed, so unlike all that we have been accustomed to 
revere, and admire, and love as Methodism, that we are sur- 
prised to see them issue from the brain of a ‘normal promul- 
gator.” ‘Let Albert T. Bledsoe,’ says Dr. Whedon, ‘ beware 
how he ever again applies to another the epithet pretender.’ 
After the recent display which Dr. Whedon has made of him- 
self, Albert T. Bledsoe does not care to speak of any thing that 
is so perfectly obvious in itself. 

Our ‘normal promulgator’ has entirely misunderstood his 
Methodist authorities — Fisk, Watson, and Fletcher. This may 
be easily shown. Dr. Fisk, as quoted by Dr. Whedon, says: 
‘We, on the contrary, believe that by Adam’s unnecessitated 
sin he, and in him all his posterity, became obnoxious to the 
curse of the Divine law. As the first man sinned personally 
and actively, he was personally condemned; but as his pos- 
terity had no agency or personal existence, they could only 
have perished seminally in him. By the promise of a Saviour, 
however, our federal head was restored to the possibility of 
obtaining salvation through faith in the Redeemer. And in 
this restoration a// the seminal generations of men were inclu- 
ded. Their possible and prospective existence was restored, 
and their personal and active existence secured.’ 
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Now, in this passage there is not one syllable to which we 
cannot cordially subscribe. But, then, it is very unlike the 
absurd notion of Dr. Whedon. It is merely a commentary, 
as well expressed as it is true, on the words of St. Paul: * As 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ 
{1 Cor. xv. 22.) It relates to the world such as as, and not 
to the world such as it might or would be, on the supposition 
that there were no Redeemer. This question was, indeed, not 
before the mind of Dr. Fisk when the above passage was 
penned ; and, consequently, to interpret that passage, as Dr. 
Whedon does, with reference to this question, is to misconceive 
the scope, design, and meaning of Dr. Fisk. It is, in other 
words, to find the crotchet of Dr. Whedon where it does not 
exist. Having thus produced, and misunderstood, the above 
passage, and two other parallel ones, Dr. Whedon proceeds to 
overwhelm his antagonist with coarse and abusive epithets. 
Only hear the fury and clatter of his tongue: ‘ The only escape 
which Dr. Bledsoe can here make from a conviction of multi- 
plied dishonesties is by a plea of sheer ignorance! THe was 
unaware of this well-known tenet of Methodism! And that 
would be coming down from a very lofty pedestal, indeed. He, 
the tall Colossus, who assumes to stride and straddle over 
Southern Methodism ; the great arbiter of Arminian theology, 
- competent to blast at one breath the reputation of years, zs 
obliged to confess his ignorance of the very horn-books of our 
Arminian system, and charges the normal promulgaiors of 
these doctrines with ‘stealing them from him!!!’ 

Now, in reply to all this ranting and raving, we only have 
to say, that if, instead of confessing ignorance for us, Dr. Whe- 
don would only perform that very salutary office for himself, 
then there might be some hope for him. Has any man a 
greater need of such a personal confession? Has any man 
more ignorance, more blindness, and more blunders to confess 
than our very exalted and self-styled ‘normal promulgator’ ¢ 
Dr. Whedon is welcome to his own crotchet; but we object to 
the use he makes of it. Heis welcome to hold it, and cherish it 
as the apple of his eye ; but when he mounts this crazy crotchet— 
leanest of all lean Rozinantes !— and, calling it Methodism, 
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seeks to ride over us rough-shod, we object to his Quixotic 
feat of arms. But we shall not oppose him. He may ride on 
in all his glory. We seem to hear him cry, ‘ Get out of the 
way, Vile intruder! and let the ‘normal promulgator’ pass! 
We do get out of the way and hide our diminished head — 
the sight is so dreadful! It looks, indeed, as if he would run 
Northern Methodism into the ground. Thank God! it is not 
Southern Methodism. We look up to our Methodism for spir- 
itual use and reverence, hoping that it will lift our souls to 
heaven ; we do not ride it as a hobby, much less do we mount 
and ride absurd, metaphysical crotchets in its hallowed name. 

Dr. Whedon, instead of replying to our criticisms on his 
book, passes them over in silence, and gives vent to the rabid 
rage they have occasioned in his mind by accusing us of delib- 
erate and known falsehood. Thus, for example, he accuses us 
of falsehood, because we happened to assert, without any con- 
ceivable reason for assertion except that it was true, that we 
had seen him ‘before the war.’ Now, whether the aforesaid 
conversation with Dr. Whedon took place before or after the 
war, is not a material circumstance; and hence, in the denial 
of this simple assertion, he has made with us what the lawyers 
call an ‘immaterial issue.’ But this, or any thing, seems to 
suit his purpose, if it will only enable him to vent his rage and 
malice in abusive epithets. The conversation or scene referred 
to might have been laid after, just as well as before, the war 
(for we saw him after as well as before that event), except that it 
actually occurred before the war, the positive assertion of Dr. 
Whedon to the contrary notwithstanding. We would, indeed, 
make every possible allowance for Dr. Whedon, seeing that 
his vanity has been so deeply wounded. And, moreover, his 
mind is evidently so dull, and his perceptions so dim, that many 
things pass before his eyes without being seen at all, and all 
things without being more than half seen. Hence we could 
easily excuse the lapses or failures of his memory. We cer- 
tainly should not judge him by the rule which is justly appli- 
cable to men of brighter minds and of better memories. But 
when he asserts positively that he never saw us ‘ before the 
war,’ and, on the strength of his memory, accuses us of $ false- 
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hood,’ he ceases to be an object of charity. We aver, then, 
that whether Dr. Whedon saw us before the war or not, we 
did see and converse with him before that event. Indeed, 
before the war we spoke of that interview with him to several 
of our frends; and some of our colleagues in the University of 
Virginia, whose veracity is as high above all suspicion as the 
stars of heaven are above the earth, still remember our having 
done so. There is, according to the old proverb, a certain class 
of persons who ‘ought to have good memories.’ Yet, unfor- 
ately, this is the very class who usually have weak memories, 
as well as weak natures; for it is, in fact, an indifference to 
both that weakens all the higher and nobler powers of the 
mind. 

In the assertion that we had never heard of Dr. Whedon’s 
work on Zhe Well until it was handed to us for notice in the 
Southern Review, we have, says the author of that book, only 
displayed our ‘ profound ignorance.’ We have this consola- 
tion, at least, that ‘where ignorance is bliss ’ tis folly to be 
wise.” We are now enlightened by Dr. Whedon. He informs 
us of the various magazines and reviews in which it has been 
noticed;.and of the colleges and seminaries in which it has 
been used as a text-book. Dut we have only found that, in 
this instance especially, ‘ to increase in knowledge is to increase 
in sorrow.’ How sad — how very sad—to know that such a 
book should have been imposed on the perplexed brain of so 
many teachers, and made to darken and confound the mind of 
so many students of philosophy and theology! It would have 
been a happy thing, indeed, for the whole rising generation if 
it had been as profoundly ignorant as ourselves of the existence 
of Dr. Whedon’s work. 

We care not how many newspapers or magazines may have 
recommended the work in question. Their commendations 
only show their ‘ profound ignorance’ of philosophical systems, 
and their utter incompetency to judge of philosophical works. 
No one whe is.familiar with such systems, or the great works 
in which they are expounded, or has the least insight into the 
harmonies or the discords of metaphysical philosophy, can read 
Dr. Whedon’s work on Zhe Will without horror. It is a 
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chaos of principles. The foundations of the Arminian theology 
are therein broken up, mixed together, and utterly confounded 
with the fundamental principles of the opposite system. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to learn from Dr. Whedon, that 
his work has been ‘the subject of regular theological lectures 
in several Calvinistic Seminaries.’ If, indeed, we believed in 
Calvinism, and admired the system as much as we love its 
advocates, we should certainly use the work of Dr. Whedon, 
as one of the best possible for the propagation of our principles. 
We should use it in preference to all the works we have ever 
read, to show how very inconsequential and self-contradictory 
an Arminian can be in his reasonings, how suicidal in his 
admissions, and how arrogant in his pretensions. It was these 
things, we can assure Dr. Whedon, and not any personal mo- 
tive or consideration whatever, which, upon the reading of his 
book, excited our indignation, and called for the critical lash 
of the Southern Review. It is not necessary to repeat those 
criticisms here, especially as Dr. Whedon has been too discreet 
to attempt an answer to them. It was in the interests of phil- 
osophy, and learning, and education, and especially in the inter- 
ests of Methodist theology, that we launched the shafts of our 
indignation at Whedon on The Will. We think, says he, that 
we can ‘ blast at one breath the reputation of years.’ We think 
« no such thing. We know too well, indeed, how deeply such 
mushroom reputations are imbedded in a ‘ profound ignor- 
ance’ of philosophy, and how persistently they are upheld by 
newspaper puffs, to suppose, for a mement, that we could blast 
them by one breath, or even by a thousand. If, however, we 
could blast ten thousand such reputations at a single breath, 
we should rejoice that it is in our power to render so great, so 
unspeakable a service to the best interests of mankind. 

The great point, on which hinges the whole controversy 
between the advocates of necessity on the one hand, and those 
of free agency on the other, is, whether acts of the will, or voli- 
tions, come under the mechanism of cause and effect, or do 
not come under that mechanism. In other words, whether 
our volitions are necessitated, or are free from the domin- 
ion of cause and effect. That our volitions do not come under 
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the adamantine law of cause and effect, that they are free from 
efficient or necessitating causes, is the great fundamental posi- 
tion which all the great advocates of free agency have been 
most profoundly solicitous to establish. Before reading Dr. 
Whedon’s book, indeed, we did not suppose, for a moment, that 
any student of the philosophy of the Will, much less any advo- 
eate of free agency, could have entertained the shadow of a 
doubt respecting the fact above stated. What was our sur- 
prise, then, nay, our utter astonishment, to find that Dr. Whe- 
don expressly admits — deliberately and repeatedly admits — 
that our volitions may be as completely necessitated as are the 
motions of a clock! If this were not treason to the great cause 
of Free Will and Arminian Theology, it was, at least, a ‘ pro- 
found ignorance’ respecting the interests of that great cause, 
respecting its only foundation and corner-stone; more fatal in 
its consequences than any treason. 

Having devoted the best years of our life to the investiga- 
tion of this subject — the philosophy of the Winn — and hav- 
ing studied all the really great writers of all ages who have 
written on it, we should be poor creatures, indeed, if our con- 
victions could be shaken by newspaper puffs or commenda- 
tions. We have sincerely and profoundly pitied all those who, 
either as teachers or pupils, have had to make their way, as 
best they could, through such a metaphysical chaos of conflict- 
ing principles and hostile systems. More than one teacher, 
indeed, have thanked us for having so clearly revealed to 
them, in our former article, what they had always painfully, 
but yet obscurely, felt respecting the dark, perplexed, and 
chaotic character of Dr. Whedon’s work. This is our reward. 

Our volitions are not necessitated. They do not come under 
the law of cause and effect. That adamantine law reigns in 
the universe of matter only, not in the universe of mind. This 
is free. The mind is, in this respect as well-as in others, made 
in the image of God—the self-active Creator of all things. 
Our volitions, or acts of will, are, therefore, the efforts of @ 
self-active mind, made in the image of God — efforts put forth 
in view of motives, but not compelled by causes. This is the 
philosophy which, in two elaborate works, we have, after years 
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of patient and painstaking study, set forth, expounded, de- 
fended, and advocated with all the energy, zeal, and ability 
with which God has endowed us. This is the philosophy, in 
short, which has led us, in spite of all the prejudices of educa- 
tion and of sect, and all the dearest associations of life, to 
embrace the Methodist theology as the true one; and hence, if 
any self-styled ‘normal promulgator’ of Methodism is pleased 
to trample this philosophy under foot, he must expect a col- 
lision. ° ; 

We now take leave of Dr. Whedon. ‘There is no juster 
maxim of general law,’ it has been well said, than falswm in 
uno, falsum in omni.” But, as we have seen, Dr. Whedon 
has been convicted of more than one falsehood by the record 
itself — by the article which he has so grossly, so outrageously, 
and so willfully misrepresented. Hence we may, on more 
grounds than one, apply to him the maxim, ‘falswm in uno, 
Jalsum in omni.” Unable to answer our review of his book, 
he first misrepresents its statements, and then descends into 
the dirty arena of the lowest and most disgraceful personali- 
ties. Nay, in direct and flat contradiction of the clearest 
utterance of that article to the contrary, he falsely accuses us 
of having pronounced him a thief, and then uses his false accu- 
sation as a pretext for denouncing us guilty of ‘ known false- 
hood.’ Indeed, if we had accused him of literary theft, we 
should not have known the accusation to be false; but simply 
because we did not knew that it could be true, we refrained 
from making it, and urged the best reasons we could imagine 
to show that such a suspicion might be unjust. As a truth- 
loving and even charitable opponent, this is all that we could 
possibly do under the circumstances, or in view of the facts 
before us. If Dr. Whedon is not satisfied with this, then all 
we have to say is, he must remain dissatisfied. We shall, by 
the grace of God, continue in the faithful and fearless dis- 
charge of our duty as reviewers, even though we should again 
and again have to encounter a Brobdingnagian in body, a 
Lilliputian in intellect, and a Yahoo in morals. 

Dr. Whedon also asserts that we offered him an article on 
‘natural theology,’ though we had no such article to offer him; 
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that we appeared before him with ‘a dilapidated and mendi- 
cant’ look, as if we had just passed ‘ through the wars,’ though 
we were never better dressed in our lives, and though, as he 
himself alleges, we had just come from England; and that he 
assigned to us, as the reason for his rejection of said article, 
that it was ‘ behind the age, and the advanced position of his 
readers, though no such reason was assigned, or even hinted 
at, by him. Each and every one of these statements we know 
to be false, and, if necessary, we could prove the most of them 
to be utterly untrue. But it is not necessary, since we may so 
easily crush his testimony, and show it to be utterly worthless, 
by the application of the maxim, ‘falsum in uno, falsum in 
omni.” 


Art. IX.—NWOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. THe JESUS OF THE EVANGELISTS: HIS HisTORICAL CHARACTER VINDI- 
CATED; or, an Examination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord’s 
Divine Mission, with Reference to Modern Controversy. By the Rev. 
C. A. Row, M. A., of Pembroke College, Oxford; late Head-Master of 
the Royal Free Grammar School, Mansfield; Author of ‘The Nature 
and Extent of Divine Inspiration, etc. London: Williams & Morgate. 
1868. 


Our ideal of the article of Book Notices is very high. It 
should, indeed, be made the most interesting, as it is the most 
important, article of the Review. This cannot be done, how- 
ever, if, as is usual in such cases, we only notice such books as 
are sent to the editor’s table for that purpose. The best and 
most important publications of the day, whether sent to us or 
not, should be read, examined, and fairly noticed. This, it is 
true, will cost us several hundred dollars a year in the pur- 
chase of such books;, but it will be oar pleasure, as it is our 
duty, to incur that expense, in order to make this department 
of the Review as serviceable as possible to our readers. 

The case of the book before us will serve to illustrate our 
meaning. In his able work, entitled Prophecy a Preparation 
Sor Christ, Dr. Payne Smith thus speaks of the volume before 
us: ‘I would especially recommend a work entitled Zhe Jesus 
16 
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of the Evangelists, by the Rev. C. A. Row, 1868. For fullness 
of thought, and terseness and accuracy of reasoning, J do not 
know its equal. Noman can read it without being convinced, 
I should imagine, not merely of our Lord’s historical existence, 
which is what Mr. Row undertakes to prove against Strauss, 
etc., but also of his unapproachable perfectness. As a usual 
rule, it is in myths that we find attempts at describing a per- 
fect character; our Lord is perfect in a way entirely distinct 
from any and every ideal of perfection that fancy has ever sug. 
gested, and with such proofs of historical certainty that the 
more they are examined the more convinced are we that the 
Gospels are simple narratives of facts.’ 

Having read this high encomium, by so high an authority, 
on The Jesus of the Evangelists, we determined to purchase 
it and to notice it for the benefit of our readers. We deemed 
’ this our duty, partly because so many books on the Jesus of the 
Evangelists have been recently published, and partly because 
most readers will need a guide in the selection of a work on 
this grand theme of the great controversy of the present day. 
Having carefully read and weighed every sentence of Mr. 
Row’s work, we can conscientiously concur in every syllable 
of Dr. Payne Smith’s very high recommendation. 

But while the work possesses so many great excellencies, it 
contains, in our’ humble opinion, certain very grave errors, 
which would make it an unsafe guide for young persons, or 
for those whose views are not clearly formed and firmly estab- 
lished on an orthodox basis. Some of the best portions of the 
work, too, might, it seems: to us, have been rendered much 
better, if the author had possessed clearer and more definite 
views of God’s relation to the world, especially of his relation 
to the sin of the first, and his relation to the holiness of the 
second, creation of the universe. A complete notice of the 
work would require us, of course, to point out these ‘ very 
grave errors,’ and to indicate the improvements which, as it 
seems to us, might be made to some of its ‘ best portions.’ But 
these things cannot be done in the present brief notice. *A 
complete notice,’ when given, will serve to illustrate the criti- 
cal and scientific value of the great’ fundamental principle 
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laid down in our former article on the‘ Nature of Holiness 
and Sin.’? 

Not until our next issue, however, will it be possible even 
to approximate to our ideal of such an article of Book Notices. 
The reader will understand this, if he will consider the im- 
mense amount of reading, reflection, and labor which the pro- 
duction of such an article requires, and also the fact that the 
Editor has been compelled to furnish nearly four-fifths of all 
the matter contained in the present number of the Review. 
This, with his present arrangements, cannot happen again, so 
that he will have more time to devote to the Notices of Books, 
as well as to give greater variety, and scope, and richness to 
the pages of the Review. If possible, indeed, how gladly 
would he have excluded from the present number the article 
on ‘D. D. Whedon, D. D.,’ and filled the space occupied by 
the great Brobdingnagian with notices of books by really 
respectable authors! 


2. WoMEN; OR, CHRONCLES OF THE LATE War. By Mary Tucker Magill. 
Baltimore: Turnbull Brothers. 


This is Miss Magill’s second contribution to literature, being 
a sequel to Zhe Holcombes, a book which, published about a 
year ago, ran rapidly through several editions, and brought its 
author no inconsiderable reputation. 

Miss Magill wields the pen of a ready writer, and shows 
great skill in bringing forward her former characters in such 
a way as to endue them with fresh interest for the readers of 
her first book, while at the same time the action of the second 
forms a chain so independent and complete within itself as to 
leave no missing links perceptible to those introduced to com- 
panionship with the author for the first time. We of the 
South instinctively shrink from reviewing the scenes of our 


-late struggle for independence, whether brought to mind by 


poet, historian, or novelist. Our wounds have been too recently 
inflicted, our sorrows too real, not to cause the feelings aroused 
by touching the chords of their memory to vibrate too pain- 
fully at first to awaken pleasurable sensations. Yet it is well 


1 Southern Review for October, 1870. 
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to lay aside such morbid sensitiveness and look unflinchingly 
at the past, striving to lay to heart its lessons, and prize, as we 
should, those transmitted legacies of heroic action and devoted 
self-sacrifice, which constitute the richest treasures of a people. 

So true to fact are the incidents and personal details inter. 
woven by Miss Magill in what purports to be a fictitious nar- 
rative, that we can hardly forbear expressing a regret that it 
should have been deemed necessary to throw in a slender 
thread of fiction, in order to give a supposititious interest to 
events of such thrilling interest in themselves that any embel- 
lishments would seem to mar rather than to enhance their 
effect. We fear that hereafter it may not be known what . 
genuine material for history is enclosed within the pages of 
this unpretending volume, so instinct as it is with the spirit 
of truth, so redolent of the perfume of pious deeds actually 
performed. 

The women of the South, to whom this volume is affection- 
ately inscribed, owe a debt of gratitude to their able and faith- 
ful chronicler, than whom none is better fitted by experience 
and character to picture scenes and events in which she is 
well known to have borne a noble woman’s part. A modest 
veil is, however, thrown over this fact, and no hint given the 
casual reader of the intimate connection sustained by the 
author with some of the most striking portions of ker narra- 
tive. In speaking of our opponents, although the author con- 
sistently carries out her purpose, declared in the introduction, 
of ‘seeking those things that make for peace,’ yet it is more 
than can be required of human nature not to sympathize in 
the evident relish with which she details the record of Milroy’s 
misrule in Winchester. We are even wicked enough to hope 
that the redoubtable Mrs. Milroy may have the honor of see- 
ing herself in print, and realize in what light she figured upon 
the mimic stage of short-lived, vulgar glory. The account of 
Ellen Randolph’s ingeniously conceived allegorical letter, with 
the consequent summary vengeance inflicted upon the writer’s 
devoted head, is very cleverly executed, and enjoyable in the 
extreme. Its serio-comic character is elevated at the close 
into a tone of deep and true Christian feeling, as it is told how 
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the defenceless girl, strong only in innocence and faith, passed 
unscathed through her armed foes; and, when left alone and 
helpless upon the high road, was shielded and protected by an 
unseen yet omnipotent Arm, until safely restored to the bosom 
of her family. This book deserves a place in the library of 
every Southern family, and is a rich garner of precious memo- 
ries that ought not to be permitted to be engulphed in the fast- 
closing tomb of the dead and forgotten. The characters are 
well drawn and their traits of individualism sharply defined. 
The negroes introduced are ee well described, and 
evidently taken from life. 


Authors like Miss Magill, and Dr. Dabney in his defence of 
Virginia and the South, merit the warm gratitude of their con- 
temporaries for undertaking the disinterested task of rescuing 
from oblivion the motives that exalted, the principles that 
nerved, and the faith that sanctified a ‘ Lost Cause.’ We cor- 
dially commend Miss Magill’s book to an appreciative public, 
and if it meets with the success it deserves, we need ask for 
no more. 


8. Sarnt Loti1s anp Catvin. By M. Guizot, member of the Institute of 
France. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 367. 


John Calvin was certainly one of the most remarkable men 
the world has ever seen. After reading his Life, in three vol- 
umes, by Henry, and his Life, in two volumes, by Audin, the 
sketch of M. Guizot may prove a pleasant résumé ; it is cer- 
tainly as superficial as it is pleasant. He merely skims the 
surface of the great themes he touches in the life of Calvin. 

When we consider the immense literary activity of M. Gui- 
zot we feel as if we had been idlers all our life; but then, 
again, on the other hand, when we consider the character of 
his works, we feel as if we had not been altogether idle. All 
that he has said, for instance, respecting the awful theme of 
predestination, could scarcely have cost him more than twenty 
hours of study, and yet to this one subject we have devoted 
no less than twenty years of patient and close investigation. 
What signifies it for any one, even for M. Guizot, to tell us, 
a8 80 many commonplace minds have done, that the subject of 
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predestination, including the origin and existence of evil, is be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties? Yet this is all that M. 
Guizot does; and this, we may safely venture to assert, throws 
not one particle of light on the depths of the awful mystery. 
He has, in one word, left the subject just where he found it, 
and if he had said nothing the world would have been none 
the less wise for his silence. 

The opening sentence of the work before us, that the ‘ Final 
judgment on great men and great events must be reserved for 
future generations,’ is emphatically true of John Calvin. The 
time has not yet arrived for a final judgment on the ‘ great 
man’ Calvin, or on the ‘ great events’ connected with his life. 
No one should, indeed, presume to write the life of Calvin 
who does not feel a profound admiration for the genius as well 
as for the moral heroism of the man. But even with such an 
admiration, unless it leads to a careful and profound study of 
his works, a biographer may be as one-sided and partial as 
Henry, or as superficial as M. Guizot. The intense bitterness 
of Audin is insufferable. The life of Calvin which shall fairly 
and fully reveal the greatness of the man, as well as his place 
in history, has yet to be written; that is to say, unless we 
have studied his great works in vain, especially his Znstitutes, 
and his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 


4, MEDITATIONS ON THE ACTUAL STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, AND ON THE 
ATTACKS WHICH ARE NOW BEING MADE UPON IT. By M. Guizot. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

A glance at the table of contents shows the precise scope 
and design of this work. It consists of the following eight 
meditations: ‘I. The Awakening-of Christianity in France 
in the Nineteenth Century; II. Spiritualism; III. Rational- 
ism; IV. Positivism; V. Pantheism; VI. Materialism; VII. 
Skepticism ; and VIII. Infidelity, Recklessness, and - Perplex- 
ity.’ If any one wishes to know what M. Guizot thinks on 
these subjects, he may read his ‘ Meditations’ on them. 

The first Meditation, by far the longest in the book, is an 
exceedingly interesting historical sketch. But as for his ‘ Medi- 
tations’ on Rationalism, Positivism, Pantheism, and so. forth, 
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we have found nothing which has not been better said by minds 
far inferior to his own. But, then, M. Guizot is very justly 
a world-famous man; and seems to think it, therefore (we 
fear very falsely), one of his privileges, as such, to pour forth 
books on all sorts of subjects. If he had written less, and 
given more time and labor to his lucubrations, he would, in 
our humble opinion, have rendered far greater service to the 
progress and development of human thought. His ‘ Meditat- 
ions’ would, in that event, have been more like those of Blaise 
Pascal, and less like the criticisms of commonplace mortals. 
As it is, his thoughts on Rationalism, Positivism, Pantheism, 
and so forth, fail below those of Dr. Buchanan. Why should 
books be multiplied, on one and the same subject, without end, 
and without one additional gain to the progress of knowledge ? 
If M. Guizot had devoted years to the exclusive study of 
Rationalism, or Positivism, or Pantheism, then we. should 
have been glad to hear from him. But, as it is, we only have 
to record as the result of his labors to us— several dollars out 
of our pockets, and not one new idea in our heads. 


Hence, to be honest with our readers, we say, if you wish 
to know what M. Guizot thinks on the great themes of his 
book, then buy his ‘ Meditations.’ But if you wish to know 
what ought to be thought ou those subjects, then we would 
advise you to purchase some larger and less costly discussion 
of them. The work of Dr. Buchanan, the Scotch Presbyte- 
rian, fulfils both of these conditions. 


5. Dave Farrrax. By Ada Augusta Gott. New York: E. J. Hale & 
Son. 1872. 


We have long since ceased to read novels. We have tried 
Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, Warren, but all with the same 
result. Life is so short, and these authors are so long, that we 
could not read them, while, on all sides around us, there are 
so many unread works of history, science, philosophy, poetry, 
and religion. In reading fiction, to tell the truth, we are usu- 
ally so little interested in the story, or its everlasting incidents, 
that we soon fall into reflections of our own, and the book falls 
out of our hands. 
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This was not the case with the little novel of Miss Gott, 
The story, which opens very ingeniously, interested us from 
the very beginning, and the interest did not once flag till we 
reached the end of the volume. We devoured the book at 
one sitting; and if the reader is not too old to enjoy a ‘ love 
story,’ he can easily do the same thing. He will not find one 
sentiment, nor one syllable, in the whole book to offend the 
taste ot the most refined or fastidious moralist. We wish all 
possible success to Miss Gott, the young authoress, who is, evi- 
dently, if we may judge from her book, a high-toned Christian 
lady. 


6. THe Mystery or OrctvaL. By Emile Gabrian. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 1871. 

A very cleverly written romance. It is designed to show 
the perfection to which the science of searching out and detect- 
ing crime has arrived, and the almost incredible ingenuity 
with which the faintest traces of evidence are discovered, and 
linked together, and moulded into a consistent whole, so as to 
subserve the ends of justice, by vindicating the innocent and 
bringing to light the guilty. 
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